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“In Russia, where there is only one employer, 
there is, of course, nothing but forced labor. 
There is no free labor.” 
— editorial, January 15, 1936 


“Probably no colonial power in history has 
matched the squeeze the greedy Soviet Union 
has applied to its unhappy captive neighbors.” 

— editorial, August 24, 1961 


“When freedom triumphs, it yells and parties... 
Our steadfast commitment to freedom during the 
dark nights of totalitarianism has finally broken 
through the wall of tyranny.” 

— editorial, November 12, 1989 
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A Steadfast Commitment to Freedom 


~ Register 


A Freedom Newspaper 


At The Orange County Register, we have always 
maintained that when editorialists understand the 
eternal aspiration for human liberty, they resist 
consigning half of humanity to totalitarian domination. 
Our consistent libertarian view of the world proves 
the point: 
We never give up on freedom. 
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COPLEY NEWS SERVICE 1990 ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENTS 


> BRIDES & BOUQUETS 
Wedding bells ring in increased revenue. 
> SPRING/SUMMER HOME 
IMPROVEMENT 
Pools, patios and decorator primps for liv- 
ing well. Fix-ups and home fashion ideas. 
P VALENTINE MINI 
Candy dreams, romantic gifts inspire lovers. 
> SPRING/SUMMER FASHION 
Warm up to make-overs, magical style for 
work and play. 
> GARDEN MINI 
Tips for outdoor and indoor green thumbs. 
P CAREERS & GRADUATION 
Climbing the success ladder —from 
college hints to job interviews. 
> MOTHER’S/FATHER’S DAY MINI 
Greeting cards, gifts and traditions for 
America’s two favorite holidays. 
> WEDDING BELLS MINI 
Selecting caterers, florists, chapels for 
nuptial bliss. 
> OUTDOOR LIVING & SPORTS 
Fishing, hiking, biking and camps for 
open-air excitement. 
> FALL/WINTER FASHION 
Step out in cool styles with our hot tips for 
day and night. 
> TODAY’S WOMEN/FAMILY 
Fresh ways to raise children, save money, 
work smart and stay married or happily 
single. 


ach package offers 20 con- 
sumer-related articles 
written by professional jour- 
nalists and 10 photos or sketches. 
(Minis offer 13 stories, 7 with art.) 
Plus Infographics for spot fillers. 
Use the articles in an advertising 
supplement, special topic section 
or as editorial filler. > The articles 
refer generally to goods your local 
advertisers provide—and will want 
to advertise. Your special section 
writers can use as is, or as back- 
ground for more local stories. 
® More than 1500 newspapers and 


> BACK TO SCHOOL MINI 
Ne-fret care, feeding and education of 
children and teenagers. 
> TRAVEL 
Pointers and ports of call for the ultimate 
trips. Plus RVs, campgrounds and travel 
gadgets, luggage. 
> FALL/WINTER HOME IMPROVEMENT 
Real estate advice, energy saving and 
home sprucing suggestions. 
P CAR CARE & BUYING 
Selecting mechanics, new/used cars and 
tools made easy. 
> DINING & HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
Culinary trends, parties and restaurant 
savvy. 
> HALLOWEEN MINI 
No boo-boo hints for tricks and treats, 
ghostly parties and ghastly costumes. 
> HOME/OFFICE TECHNOLOGY 
Audio-video-electronics you can't live 
without—from remotes to robots and 
computers. 
> CHRISTMAS 
Hop on Santa’‘s sled for gift and decoration 
ideas . . . and advertising bonanzas. 
P YULETIDE MINI 


More Christmas tricks for harried shoppers. 


> MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 
Making it. Spending it. Saving it. Investing 
it. Smartly. 

> FOOD & FITNESS 
Healthy living, exercise and nutrition 
ideas for children and adults. 


ALL 1989 PACKAGES ARE STILL AVAILABLE IN 1990 


magazines around the world count 
on Copley News Service for their 
cost-effective supplements. B>» New 
issues of each package are ready to 
be mailed out or wired to you dur- 
ing the month indicated above. > 
Once the package has been 
released, it remains on sale for an 
entire year. So at least one issue of 
every package is available year- 
round for mail or transmission at 
your convenience. > Choose 
either 12-pica camera-ready fea- 
tures or AP/UPI high-speed wire 
transmission. 


> GOLDEN YEARS 
Staying young while growing old. From 
sex to savings. 


ONE-SHOTS 


> HOLIDAY FOOD FEATURES 
Easter, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Rosh 
Hashana and Hanukah. Color optional. 

> SNAPPY FILLERS | AND Il 
25 weeks of shorts and fillers. 

> CHESS 
25 weeks of chess columns and graphics 

> NEWSMAKERS CARICATURES 
25 political caricatures by Mike Ramirez 
or 25 entertainment caricatures (color 
optional) by Jim Hummel. 

> TAX MINI 
10 stories to help you organize, save 
money. 

> SKI REPORT 
5 travel/feature stories with art. 

P YEAR IN REVIEW EDITORIAL CARTOONS 
The year’s political/social issues in 
cartoons. 

> FOOTBALL MINI 
Players, plans and features. 

> CRUISING UPDATE 

5 travel/feature stories and tips, plus art. 


Prices are based on circulation, and 
pay off in just one or two ad sales! 
> Introducing our new ColorFoto 
supplemental service: Exclusive 
transparencies or prints priced at 
less than cost of , 
stock art. > 
Call today 
for tables 
of 

contents 
and 

sample 
stories. 
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~ Only Publishers Equipment makes it” 


this easy to insert brilliant process 
into your existing pressline. 


New 5-impression flexographic 
printing unit enables users for the 
first time to add no-rub brilliant full 


color to existing presslines—with no 
loss of page capacity and without 


disruption of press configuration. 

A number of recent sales of our new 
dedicated 5-impression C.1.C. (Common 
Impression Cylinder) flexo printing unit 


marks the beginning of a new era in news- 
- paper publishing. Now, for the first time, 
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extremely accurate color registration by 
“locking” the web between impressions, 
providing the shortest distance in the 
color printing zone. That's why we say 
C.L.C. also stands for Colors in Control™. 
The design also requires fewer cylinders 
and associated components, thus lowering 
unit cost and maintenance requirements 
versus competitive units. 
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Finally, you get all of the benefits of print- 
ing process color with flexo. Brilliant, 
repeatable colors...no ink rub-off.. .less 
waste. ..faster cleanup. ..and you get it from 
Publishers Equipment, a world leader in 
flexo printing technology. Together with 
our partners Windmoeller and Hoelscher 
and Koenig and Bauer, no one’s sold 

more flexo units worldwide. 


Publishers Equipment. We're helping the 
newspaper industry look good on paper. 


Hise ca 

uipment 
Company 

3660 Publishers Drive 
Rockford, Illinois 61109 
Telephone: (815) 874-8877 


A subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corporation 
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A Commitment 
to Excellence 


Our mission is to set and 
maintain the highest 
standards of excellence in 
the field of journalism. 
One part of our strategy 
is to operate in accor- 
dance with a philosophy 
of community involve- 
ment and public service— 
responding to the needs 
of our community. 


In 1989 the St. Peters- 
burg Times was proud to 
contribute to organiza- 
tions like the United 
Way, N.A.A.C.P. and the 
Florida Orchestra. These 
are just a few of the more 
than 100 civic, social, 
cultural, educational and 
journalism associations 
receiving Times’ contribu- 
tions. In total, more than 
$1-million was donated in 
the past year. 


Serving the people by ag- 
gressively volunteering 
time and resources. 
That’s a commitment the 
Times believes in, and a 
responsibility we intend 
to keep. 


St Petersburg Times 


Tampa Bay's Largest Newspaper 
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APRIL 
22-25—Inter-State Circulation Managers Association, Spring Conference, 
Vista International Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
22-27—Knight Center for Specialized Journalism, America by the Numbers, 
University of Maryland, College of Journalism, College Park. 
23-25—American Newspaper Publishers Association, Convention, Century 
Plaza, Los Angeles. 
25—Sigma Delta Chi Conference, Keeping Secrets: Justice on Trial, 
Sponsored by the national SPJ and the Association of Trial Lawyers 
of America, Westin Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
25-27—The Media and the American Indian, Sponsored by The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Holiday Inn, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
27—Maine Press Association, Spring Conferences, Bangor Motor Inn 
Banquet and Conference Center. 
30-5/2—Newspapers Purchasing Management Association inc., Annual 
Conference, Buena Vista Palace Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 


MAY 
2—Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association, and Canadian 
Press Annual Meeting, Hilton International, Toronto. 
4-5—Communication of Science News and Features, Designed for jour- 
nalists, editors, scientists, and public relations professionals, Depart- 
ment of Bioengineering, University of Utah, Salt Lake City Marriott 
Hotel. 
4-5—Virginia Press Association Old Dominion Advertising Conference, 
Charlottesville. 
6-8—Ohio CMA Conference, The Hamiltonian, Hamilton. 
6-9—Northern States CMA Conference, St. James Hotel, Red Wing, Minn. 
6-9—New York State CMA Conference, Hilton Hotel, Syracuse. 
11-13—6th Annual Pittsburgh Photo Conference, Sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Press and Scripps Howard, Airport Marriott. 
18-20—Foundation for American Communications, Setting Limits: Health 
Care in the 1990s, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
20-23—international Newspaper Financial Executives, Spring Management 
Conference, Hilton Head, S.C. 
20-23—international Newspaper Marketing Association, 60th Annual Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, New Orleans. 
20-23—New England Association of Circulation Executives, Sheraton Inn, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
20-23—World Congress of Newspaper Publishers and International Federa- 
tion of Newspaper Publishers (FIEJ) Annual General Meeting, 
Copenhagen. 
30-6/1—Newspaper in Education Conference, New York Hilton. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


APRIL 

22-5/4—American Press Institute, Executive Editors/Managing Editors/Man- 
aging Editors (over 75,000 circulation), Reston, Va. 

26-27—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Circulation Seminar, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

29-5/2—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Sports Writing, Austin, Texas. 

29-5/4—American Press Institute, Advertising Executives (over 75,000 circu- 
lation), Reston, Va. 


MAY 
6-9—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Copy Editing and Headline Writing, 
Asheville, N.C. 
6-11—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Computer Graphics & 
Illustration, St. Petersburgh. 
6-12—American Press Institute, Feature and Lifestyle Editors, Reston, Va. 
12—Society of Professional Journalists, National Seminar: “Funny You 
Ask: A Workshop on Interviewing Techniques,” Richmond, Va. 
13-16—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Computer Page Design, St. 
Petersburg. 
16-17—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Sma!l Newspaper Seminar, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
17-18—Iinland Press Association/Foundation/Association, Family-owned 
Newspapers, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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“My approach to covering news 
is basic—get it right the first time. 
Accuracy, speed, and quality are 
the most important things for 
reporters at Reuters.” 

Veteran correspondent Julie 
Vorman is the newly appointed 
Reuter Bureau Chief for Florida 
and the Caribbean. Her precision 
and drive bring a keen perspective 
to the reporting from this area. 

“Reuters recognizes the grow- 
ing importance of the Caribbean 
region to North America: there 
are drug trans-shipments and 
money laundering activities; elec- 
tions scheduled in the Dominican 
Republic and in Haiti; changing 
trade issues—its much more than 
tourism. 

“In Florida, besides the Noriega 
trial, many important news items 
will be coming from Miami. The 
financial problems of major indus- 
tries, the Cuban exile community 
versus Castro, and more space 
shuttle launches will be some of the 
top stories.” 

Julie Vorman is an example of 
the Reuter standard of excellence in 
news reporting: the talent, depth, 
and responsibility that our sub- 
scribers in North America depend 
on. And when Julie writes a story, 
she knows her audience. 

“Whenever I’m writing a story, I 
write as if it were going to be read 
by my neighbors in lowa, where I 
grew up. If they're talking about 
my story when they get together at 
the local coffee shop, I’ve done my 
job.” 

For more information about 
Reuter news services, call (212) 
603-3576. And put all of the Reuter 
journalists to work for you. 


The First Name 





Julie Vorman: 
reason to subscribe to Reuters. 
‘ | 4 XN 


Julie A. Vorman interviews Prime Minister John Compton of St. Lucia at Sam Lord’ Castle, Barbados. 
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4 Ways to Increase 
Revenue in 1990 
Through Selling Against 
the Yellow Pages 


¢ Retailer/Merchant Workshops 


Allows our trainer to do the selling for you 
in a group workshop for business people. 


e Professional Service Workshops 


Pioneer business from categories that spend 
most of their budget on yellow pages. 


e Field Selling/Training 
Produces revenue immediately and sells 
your staff on how well the concept works. 


e Videotape Package 


The same technique-oriented training we 
provide on a live basis for a small fraction 
of the price. 


1-800-255-9784 


Outside USA call 
(206) 254-5600 


American 
Consulting 


A Division of Wasserood, Inc. 
11818 SE Mill Plain Blvd. Ste 410 Vancouver, WA 98684 
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“THE GOOD 
HEALTH” 
OF BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, 
NEW YORK, 
AND 
WASHINGTON 
DEPENDS ON 
SYMMETRY” 


A new era is opening for 
national newspaper adver- 
tisers: The Good Health 
Magazine. 

Five top newspapers with 
one great idea. Each pub- 
lishing its own edition of this 
new, superior quality health 
magazine in selected Sunday 
issues of their newspapers. 

To meet the high quality 
demands of national adver- 
tisers, Symmetry super- 
calendered paper was cho- 
sen because of its proven 
record of performance in 
outstanding national adver- 
tising environments such as 
The New York Times 
Magazine. 

Learn why the classic 
qualities of Symmetry make 
it the clear paper of choice 
for this important new 
national advertising vehicle. 
Contact Madison Sales 
Company, 695 East Main 
Street, P.O. Box 10328, 
Stamford CT 06904-2328. 
(203) 359-8927. 


MADISON 


PAPER INDUSTRIES 


Paper crafted with over a million 
tons of SC experience. 


© 1989, Madison Paper Industries. 





About Awards 


The 4th Estate 





SNA ad and promo winners. Suburban Newspapers of 
America member newspapers submitted a record 782 
entries from 61 newspapers for SNA’s 1990 Annual 
Advertising & Promotion Contest. 

The East Hampton (N.Y.) Star, competing in the Class 
A/up to 50,000 circulation category, picked up the most 
first-place awards with five winners, and tied for the most 
overall awards at seven. The Star’s first-place honors 
include Best Single Ad/Black & White, Best Single Ad 
Using Two Colors, Best Cover Design, Best Ad Series and 
Best Signature Page or Signature Section. 

North Shore Press Ltd., North Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, competing in Class B/50,000 to 
125,000 circulation, received four first-place awards, 
including Best Special Shopping Area Promotion, Best 
Single Ad/Black & White, Best Single Ad Using Process 
Color and Best Signature Page or Signature Section. 

In Class C/over 125,000 circulation, another Canadian 
company, Metroland Printing, Publishing and Distributing 
of Mississauga, Ontario, received seven awards overall, 
including a first-place award for Best Graphically 
Designed Classified Section. 


TDNA awards. At its 69th annual meeting in Fort Worth, 
the Texas Daily Newspaper Association presented awards 
for promotion campaigns, special recognition, newspaper 
leadership and copy editing. 

The TDNA’s Bright Ideas Awards for best overall pro- 
motion campaigns by member newspapers went to the 
Temple Daily Telegram for circulation category 10,000- 
35,000; the Abilene Reporter-News competing in circula- 
tion category 35,000-100,000; and the Dallas Times Herald 
in the over 100,000 circulation category. 

Joe Belden, founder of the Dallas-based marketing 
research firm Belden Associates, was presented with a 
special recognition award from the TDNA for his contri- 
butions to media research. 

John M. Roberts, president and publisher of the Vic- 
toria Advocate, was presented with the Pat Taggart Award 
as Texas Newspaper Leader of the Year for 1989. 

The John Murphy Award for Excellence in Copy Edit- 
ing was given to Beth Copeland, Sunday editor of the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times. Copeland was awarded a 
cash prize of $1,000, as well as a plaque denoting her 
accomplishment. 


Georgia college winners. First-place winners in the 1989 
Georgia College Press Association Excellence in Journal- 
ism competition in the Georgia Press Association Better 
Newspaper Contest were: Junior Colleges, The Stallion of 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton; Senior 
College — B Division, the Campus Carrier of Berry Col- 
lege in Rome; and Senior College — A Division, The 
Signal of Georgia State University in Atlanta. 


Businesswoman of the year. Marilyn Nason, owner and 
publisher of WNC Business Journal, Asheville, N.C., has 
been named 1990 Small Business Women in Business 
Advocate of the Year for the state of North Carolina by the 
U.S. Small Business Administration. 





The 1990 Pulitzer Prize winners appear on page 16 of this 
issue and the Scripps Howard Foundation National Jour- 
nalism Awards appear on page 22. 
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About Awards 


Pica Pole presentation. The Oregon Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Oregon Newspaper 
Advertising Corp. have presented the 1990 Oregon News- 
paper Pica Pole of Inspiration to Genesis Strategic Mar- 
keting of Portland. The Pica Pole award is presented 
annually to an Oregon advertising agency for outstanding 
use of newspaper advertising. 


Freedom award. Former Indiana state Rep. Stephen C. 
Moberly received the Hoosier State Press Association’s 
First Freedom Award during the group’s 56th annual 
convention in Evansville, Ind. He was chosen to receive 
the HSPA award because of his record as a champion of 
the public’s right to information about governmental 
bodies and other public groups. 


Ball State cites achievements. The Ball State University 
journalism department recently recognized outstanding 
achievements in journalism. 

The Indiana Journalism Award for outstanding contri- 
butions to Hoosier journalism was awarded to Harold 
Trulock, retired managing editor of the Muncie Evening 
Press. 

Barry Bearak of the Los Angeles Times received the 
Nixon Newspapers National Journalism Writing Award. 
The Joseph Costa Award for Courtroom Photography 
went to Tony Ranze of the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger. Ches- 
ter Burger, founder of one of the nation’s first communica- 
tions management consulting firm, was named the recipi- 
ent of the National Public Relations Achievement Award. 
The Dow Jones Newspaper Fund was awarded the 
Indiana Scholastic Journalism Award for exemplary lead- 
ership in journalism education. The Journalism Alumni 
Award went to Ball State Professor Marilyn Weaver, and 
the Young Journalism Alumni Award was presented to 


Timothy Andrews, managing editor of Professional Inves- 
tor Report. 
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The men and women pictured on the next two pages became 





Gannett publishers and top newspaper executives after working 
their way up through the ranks. They have been successful in 
Gannett because they produce results that benefit the company. 
@ their newspapers and their communities. Gannett is an opportu- 
nity company if you are hard-working, enthusiastic and commit- 


ted to quality. Ist time for you to consider a career with Gannett? 


r : 
{ h / If so, write: 
| 6 l eC eC * Mary Kay Blake 
Director, Recruiting/Placement 


Gannett Co., Inc. 





1100 Wilson Blvd. 


| | Arlington, VA 22234 


>) GANNETT 


annett’s Publishers 


and Top Newspaper Executives 


Robert Miller Jr. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Donna Donovan 
Burlington, Vt. 


Charles Edwards Jr. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dan Martin 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Albert Dolata 


Hawaii Newspaper Agency 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Michael Craft 
Jackson, Tenn. 


J.C. Hickman 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Robert Collins 
Camden, N.J. 


Robert Giles 
The Detroit News 
Detroit, Mich. 


James Daubel 
Fremont and 
Port Clinton, Ohio 


Arlene Lum 
Star-Bulletin 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Curtis Riddle 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Bernard Griffin 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Nancy Monaghan 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Joseph Ungaro 


Detroit Newspaper Agency 
Detroit, Mich. 


William Monopoli 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Denise Bannister 
Huntington, W.Va. 


Lawrence Corvi 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Brian Donnelly 
President 
Metro Newspapers 


Gordon Black 
Boise, Idaho 


Michael Scobey 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Thomas Fenton 
El Paso, Texas 


Chris Jensen 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Mary Parks Stier 
Towa City, Iowa 


Malcolm Applegate 
Lansing, Mich. 


Gary Watson 
President 
Community Newspapers 


Frank Vega 
Brevard County, Fla. 


William Keating 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pat Thompson Frantz 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Michael Gage 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Pam Johnson 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


William Malone 
Chairman 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Karen Wittmer 
Bridgewater, N.J. 


Charles Morris 
Danville, Ill. 


Orage Quarles III 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Sandra Baker 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Thomas Shafer 
Jackson, Miss. 


Publisher 
Little Rock, Ark. 





George Gill 
Louisville, Ky. 


John Seigenthaler 
Chairman 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Kenneth Andrews 
Pensacola, Fla. 


David Mack 
Publisher 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Fred Hamilton 
Salinas, Calif. 


Richard Holtz 
Stockton, Calif. 


Fritz Jacobi 
Wausau, Wis. 


Emmett Smelser 
Marietta, Ohio 


Joseph Pepe 
President 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Duane McCallister 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Michael Coleman 
Rockford, Ill. 


Brooks Johnson 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Thomas Bookstaver 
Tarentum, Pa. 


Gary Sherlock 
Westchester Rockland 
(N.Y.) Newspapers 


Peter Horvitz 
Marin County, Calif. 


Mark Francis 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Richard Wager 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sonja Craig 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Monte Trammer 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Donald Hatfield 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sal DeVivo 
Wilmington, Del. 


Charles Wanninger 
Marion, Ind. 


Richard Feeney 
Norwich, Conn. 


Sue Clark-Jackson 
Reno, Nev. 


some 


Ariel Melchior Jr. 
Publisher 
St. Thomas, V.I. 


_ 
Howard Bronson Jr. 
Shreveport, La. 


Fred Foster 
Utica, N.Y. 


Thomas Curley 
President & COO 
USA TODAY 


George Van Wagner 
Monroe, La. 


Pamela Meals 
Olympia, Wash. 


Harry Browning 
Richmond, Ind. 


Ronald Dillman 
General Manager & CEO 
St. Thomas, V.I. 


Lawrence Fuller 
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300th anniversary 


The 200th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence got a big 
send-off in 1976. The 200th anniversary of the United States Con- 
stitution got similar attention in 1987. The 200th anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights will be celebrated in 1991. But this year is the 300th 
anniversary of the first newspaper in the United States. 

Benjamin Harris launched the first Colonial newspaper, Public 
Occurrences Both Forreign and Domestick in Boston on Sept. 25, 
1690, and is credited this anniversary year with starting it ail. It 
doesn’t make any difference that he was able to publish only one 
edition before the Colonial government suppressed it, not for what it 
reported but for daring to publish without a license. It was the first 
attempt to exercise the right of a free press in the Colonies, followed 
by other brave Colonial printers, John Peter Zenger among others, 
and culminating in the three documents mentioned above — the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Although the anniversary date is not until September, Editor & 
Publisher is printing the history of Benjamin Harris and his news- 
paper now (see Page 66) in order to call attention to the important 
work of the ASNE Committee on History and Newspapers. It aims 
to increase public, academic and journalistic consciousness of the role 
the press has played in American society. It also wants to collect 
journalistic memorabilia that is in danger of being thrown away. 
Since newspaper publishers are actually the curators of whatever 
historical material may be buried in their offices, it is timely to get 
this message to them as they gather for their annual convention in 
Los Angeles. 

Jay Ambrose, editor of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, and 
chairman of the ASNE committee, in his appeal to editors to “save 
stuff,” expressed his dream of a national newspaper center that will 
serve as a museum and library for the industry. 

The start of that could be the exciting exhibition at the Library of 
Congress on “The American Journalist: Paradox of the Press.” It is a 
major historical presentation put together by the Library in coopera- 
tion with ASNE under a $325,000 grant from the Gannett Founda- 
tion. There are 400 items on display providing a critical look at the 
history of journalism for 300 years. It opens with the only surviving 
copy of Public Occurrences, on loan from the Public Record Office in 
London, which sort of emphasizes the point Ambrose makes: Don’t 
throw anything away. Loren Ghiglione, editor of the Southbridge 
(Mass.) News and ASNE immediate past president, served as guest 
curator with the Library and has written a 236-page “companion 
volume” on the subject. 

One of the exhibit’s main themes is “the public’s ambivalent atti- 
tude toward the press in America and the limits placed upon it from 
its earliest beginnings.” Educating the public on the role the press 
has played in American society for 300 years is a large order and 
ASNE deserves all the help it can get from members and non- 
members alike. 
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Letters to the Editor 





We porch too 


We at the Minot (Ind.) Daily News 
read with interest your March 31 arti- 
cle concerning the drive in Salt Lake 
City for 90% of the newspapers to be 
“porched” by the fall of 1992. 


We, too, believe that our main 
product is service both to our sub- 
scribers and our advertisers, and we 


prove this by not only “porching” our 
product daily but all of our non-mail 
delivered, home-delivery papers 
(22,000) are put either in a Minot 
Daily News tube or inside the door 
every day of every week of every 
year. So I guess we have achieved 
100% porching plus. 

Keep up the good work, Salt Lake 


City, but as far as carrier service goes 
we believe we share the slogan of our 
neighbor Minot Air Force Base: 
“Only the Best Come North.” 


JOHN L. FENRICH 


(Fenrich is general manager of the 
Minot [N.D.] Daily News.) 





Exchange program 


I noticed with more than passing 
interest the item on Page 4 of the 
March 17 issue of Editor & Publisher 
describing the “pen pal” exchange 
program between Soviet and Ameri- 
can students that is sponsored, in 
part, by ASPAF and ASNE. We 
applaud the effort. 





For your information, and that of 
your readers, Weekly Reader initiated 
a classroom writing exchange 
between U.S. and Soviet students last 
October. More than 5,500 U.S. class- 
rooms at grades 4, 5, and 6 entered the 
program, which is being coordinated 
in the Soviet Union by Pioneerskaya 
Pravda, a Soviet classroom newspa- 
per. The arrangements were made for 





us by the Soviet association Peace — 
to the Children of the World with the 
support of the Soviet-American Co- 
Publishing Project. 


IRWIN SIEGELMAN 


(Siegelman is editorial director of 
Weekly Reader projects.) 





Neuharth’s tax bill: not quite $5 million 


Retired Gannett Co. chairman 
Allen H. Neuharth’s 1989 income tax 
bill fell $44,222 shy of $5 million — 
and he says he’s upset. 

“Some months ago, my tax adviser 
estimated my 1989 bill at $5 million,” 
he wrote in his column “Plain Talk” 
in the USA Today April 13. 

“When he told me this week the 
actual was about $45,000 less than 
that, I quipped: ‘Any way we can get it 
up to $5 million like you promised?’ 
Because he’s an unusual bean counter 
who can take a joke, he repled: ‘Only 
if you cheat.’ ” 

He said the exact amount was 


Limit on words for 
letters to the editor 


In response to its “swelling mail- 
bag,” the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
has imposed a 200-word limit on let- 
ters to the editor. 

“While we’ve been devoting more 
space to letters — last year we 
printed more than 2,500 — there is 
not unlimited room on the editorial 
page,” explained editorial page editor 
Candace Page. 


Tv book expanded 


The Daily News of Los Angeles has 
expanded its Sunday tv book, which 
has grown from an average of 68 to 80 
pages. 
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$4,955,778 on “executive salary, on 
profits from retirement stock grants 
and on gifts I made.” 

This is the second year in a row that 
Neuharth has bared his income tax 
bill in his column. 

As he did last year, Neuharth 
argued that a big tax bill is something 
to be proud of. 

“That’s my annual April 15 wish to 





you: Make more money so you can 
pay more taxes,” he wrote. 

Neuharth said his “personal goal 
for nearly half a century has been to 
pay more taxes each year, because 
that means I made more money.” 

His first tax bill, on his 1946 salary 
as editor of his college paper and a 
“part-time butcher boy” was $43, he 
wrote. 
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Convening in California 


Los Angeles is the site of this week’s ANPA convention; 
problem-solving sessions will highlight this year’s get-together 


Coping with the challenges of the 
’90s will be the main focus of most of 
the sessions at the annual convention 
of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in Los 
Angeles April 23-25. 

The Century Plaza Hotel is the con- 
vention’s headquarters and is where 
the sessions will be held. 

Secretary of Defense Richard Che- 
ney and Speaker of the House 
Thomas Foley will address ANPA 
luncheon audiences, and Mexican 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
will speak at the Associated Press 
luncheon. 

However, the bulk of the programs 
during this year’s meeting will cover 





topics such as rising medical costs, 
ergonomic issues, telecommunica- 
tions vs. competitive media, reaching 
new readers and keeping existing 
ones, the future of classified adver- 
tising, combating illiteracy, recycling 
of newsprint and estate planning. 

The ANPA convention will open at 
7:00 a.m. on Monday, April 23 with an 
early-bird reception in the California 
Lounge of the Century Plaza hosted 
by Editor & Publisher magazine. At 
7:30 a.m. in the Century Plaza’s main 
ballroom, Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley will welcome convention 
attendees and outgoing ANPA chair- 
man William Cowles 3rd will give the 
keynote address. 





U.S. Senator Timothy Wirth of 
Colorado will also address the break- 
fast audience. 

The annual meeting of Associated 
Press follows at 10 a.m. in the Shubert 
Theater with a report to the member- 
ship by Louis Boccardi, AP’s presi- 
dent and general manager. A video 
presentation will be shown and a 
panel discussion on coverage of East- 
ern Europe will also be held. Closing 
out the session will be the election of 
AP directors. 

Mexican president Carlos Salinas 
will then address the annual AP lun- 
cheon at | p.m. 

Four concurrent sessions will begin 

(Continued on page 14) 
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at 3 p.m. and cover such topics as 
medical costs/VDT issues; small 
independent/group-owned newspa- 
pers; telecommunications/competi- 
tive media; and spotlight on literacy. 

Demographics and circulation/ 
readership will be the topic of an 8 
a.m. general session on Tuesday in 
the Shubert Theater. Speakers will 
include Shelby Coffey III, editor and 
executive vice president of the Los 
Angeles Times; Gerald Garcia, editor 
and publisher of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal; Virginia Dodge Fielder, vice 
president/research, Knight-Ridder 
Inc.; Laurel Cutler, vice chairman, 
FCB/Leber Katz Partners, and vice 
president, consumer affairs, Chrysler 
Corp.; Dr. Ronald Brown, president, 
Banks Brown Inc., San Francisco; 
and Frank Daniels Jr., president and 
publisher, The News and Observer 
Publishing Co., Raleigh, N.C. 

The Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau will present its report to the 
industry beginning at 10:15 a.m. on 
Tuesday in the Shubert Theater. 

Representative Foley will speak at 





the Tuesday luncheon and four more 
workshops will be conducted concur- 
rently beginning at 3 p.m. Workshop 
topics will include the future of classi- 
fied advertising; customer service, 
and maintaining readers. 

The annual ANPA business meet- 
ing will follow at 4:30 p.m. on Tues- 
day in the Century Room. 

The Wednesday morning general 
session at 8 will concentrate on tele- 
communications (a report by Robert 
Johnson, publisher, president and 
chief executive officer of Long Island 
Newsday); recycling (reports by 
Frank Bennack Jr., president and 
chief executive officer of the Hearst 
Corp., and by Sandra Hardy, vice 
president, Calkins Newspapers); 
readership (reports by John Curley, 
president and chief executive officer 
of Gannett Co., Philip Hanna, vice 
president/group circulation, New 
York Times Regional Newspaper 
Group, and by Ron Martin, editor of 
the Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion.) 

Tennessee Governor Lamar Alex- 
ander will also speak on literacy and 
the public school system. 

A panel on “A Look to the Future” 
will follow and then a luncheon recep- 
tion hosted by United Press Interna- 





tional will be held at noon. 
Secretary of Defense Richard Che- 
ney will address the Tuesday lun- 
cheon audience in the ballroom and 
the convention will adjourn at about 
2:30 pm. ime 
* 


Next year’s ANPA convention will 
be held May 6-8 in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Locations for the four 
years following that include: New 
York City, May 4-6, 1992; Boston, 
April 26-28, 1993; San Francisco, 
April 25-27, 1994; and New Orleans, 
April 24-26, 1995. 


e ¢ * 

Several organizations and commit- 
tees will also be holding meetings just 
prior to or during the ANPA conven- 
tion. 

One of those is the World Press 
Freedom Committee which will hold 
its biennial meeting from 2 p.m. to 4 
p.m. on Sunday, April 22 in the Maple 
Room on the Century Level of the 
Towers in the Century Plaza Hotel. 

The Newspaper Insurance 
Advisory Group will meet to discuss 
libel and strike insurance for ANPA 
members on Tuesday, April 24. The 
meeting will begin 10 minutes after 
the end of the ANPA luncheon and 
will be held in the Brentwood Room 
of the Century Plaza Hotel. 








Receptions during the ANPA convention 


In conjunction with the American Newspaper Publisher 
Association’s 104th annual convention in Los Angeles this 
week, a number of organizations will hold cocktail parties, 
dinners and assorted entertainment events. 

Admittance to these events is usually by invitation only. 
Among the social events being held this year are: 


Sunday, April 22 
Parade magazine reception — cocktails and hors 
d’oeuvres — 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. at Century Ballroom, Cen- 
tury Plaza Hotel. 


Gannett Co.-USA Today-USA Weekend reception — 6 
p.m. to8 p.m. — at Twenty-20, 2020 Avenue of the Stars, 
Los Angeles. 


Monday 
Early-bird reception sponsored by Editor & Publisher 
magazine, 7 a.m., California Lounge, Century Plaza 
Hotel. 


Times Mirror and the Los Angeles Times — 6 p.m. to 9 
p.m. — buffet reception in the Times Mirror Central 
Court at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, includ- 


ing a private viewing of the exhibition by Thomas Hart 
Benton: An American Original. 


Tuesday 
United Media — cocktail party celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of Peanuts — 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. — Reflecting 
Pool, Lobby Level, Century Plaza Hotel. 


King Features — cocktails and hors d’oeuvres cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary with a special performance by 
Rich Little — 5:30 pm. to 8 p.m. — Los Angeles Room, 
Century Plaza Hotel. 


Landon Associates Inc. reception — cocktails and hors 
d’oeuvres — 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. — Century Room II, Cen- 
tury Plaza Hotel. 


Sawyer Ferguson Walker reception — 6 p.m. to 8 
p.m. — Brentwood Room, Century Plaza Hotel. 


Rupert Murdoch and Barry Diller — cocktails, buffet 
dinner, dancing — 7 p.m. at Twentieth Century Fox Stu- 
dios. 





Expenditures for newspaper adver- 
tising rose 3.8% in 1989 compared to 
1988, according to preliminary esti- 
mates released by the Newspaper 





1989 newspaper advertising figures announced 


Advertising Bureau. 

Total 1989 expenditures were $32.3 
billion, compared to $31.1 billion in 
1988. Spending for retail advertising 


went up 4.4% to $16.8 billion. 
National rose 3.7% to $3.2 billion, and 
classified spending increased by 2.8% 
to $12.2 billion. 
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By George Garneau 


An ideolological war is under way 
for the hearts, minds — and 
newspapers — of college students 
across the nation. 

Conservative groups are organizing 
to capture the power to shape public 
opinion from what they perceive to be 
the liberal forces who dominate the 
news media. 

The target of these right-wing 
groups are college students. 

The menace, according to the right, 
is a new cadre of left-wing journalists 
being indoctrinated by left-wing jour- 
nalism schools. Their numbers, the 
conservatives contend, will reinforce 
the already left-dominated media lib- 
erals they perceive to be “undermin- 
ing” the nation. 

Left-wing groups are seeing their 
efforts to organize liberal college jour- 
nals dwarfed by well-organized con- 
servative groups supported by 
wealthy foundations and businesses. 

Journalism educators and students 
flatly reject allegations of liberal bias. 

Speaking out for conservatism is 
Holland H. “Holly” Coors, former 
wife of brewing executive Joseph 
Coors. 

Still stinging from the media savag- 
ing of Barry Goldwater in 1964, hos- 
tile coverage of President Reagan and 
sneering reportage on Vice President 
Quayle, she fears today’s journalism 
students are even more radical than 
the liberals they hope to join at news- 
papers and television stations. 

She asserts in a recent fund-raising 
letter that most college papers “are 
hostile to religion and blame America 
for everything ... They make 
excuses for almost every Communist 
action across the world.” 

Commenting on the nation’s jour- 
nalism instructors, she said, “Even 
while you read this letter, left-wing 
journalism professors are preparing 
their new crop of media radicals.” 

The eight-page fund-raising letter 
delivers almost a non-stop tirade — 
not only against college journalists, 
but also against the nation’s news 
media. 

“They twist and distort the news in 
their favor,” she wrote. “They insult 








Ideological warfare 


Conservative groups are looking to train right-wing journalists to 
work at newspapers at both the college and professional level 


you and me and slant their coverage in 
order to promote their vision of 
American policies. You may be 
shocked to learn how much worse 
things could get. 

“In the long run, our nation can’t 
survive under a big media liberal 
monopoly.” 

She added that it will be impossible 
for children to grow up in a “strong, 
free and moral America” as long as 
“radicals have a monopoly in our 
media.” 

However, Coors offers hope to her 
followers. Conservatives, she said, 
can help train “a whole new genera- 
tion of conservative journalists” by 
making tax-deductible contributions 
payable to the Leadership Institute, 
Springfield, Va. 





The program is necessary, he said 
in an interview, because conserva- 
tives are essentially locked out of 
most campus papers and journalism 
programs. 

“Generally speaking, there’s no 
room at the inn for conservatives,” 
Blackwell said. 

With members of the right-wing 
persecuted by leftist student journal- 
ists, teachers and administrators, 
they have a right to form their own 
publications, he said. 

Sessions deal with getting started, 
developing editorial policy, advertis- 
ing, grants, direct-mail fund raising, 
publicity and distribution, personnel, 
investigative reporting, layout, 
desktop publishing, and crisis man- 
agement. 





Commenting on the nation’s journalism instructors, 
she said, “Even while you read this letter, left-wing 
journalism professors are preparing their new crop of 


media radicals. 





After training, she says, conserva- 
tive journalists “will know how to do 
what they want to do: fight the liberal 
media monopolies.” 

She cites one particular success 
story for conservatives: Dartmouth 
Review alumnus Greg Fossedal, who 
“went from student journalism to the 
Wall Street Journal to the Hoover 
Institution and a syndicated column. 
Like Greg, many will stay in journal- 
ism and help fight the bias of the left- 
wing, national media establishment,” 

With an estimated budget of 
$823,000 last year (up from $461,000 a 
year earlier) career Republican orga- 
nizer and Leadership Institute 
founder Morton Blackwell has been 
expanding his program to teach con- 
servatives how to run campus news- 
papers and, ultimately, to get jobs in 
the mainstream media. 

The five-year-old student publica- 
tions school — other programs train 
young conservatives for Capitol Hill, 
foreign service and political 
organizing — has grown to four two- 
day sessions a year. 





They are taught by volunteers, 
mainly alumni, including those from 
the Dartmouth Review, the move- 
ment’s cause célébre that Coors 
credits with clearing the path for other 
conservative college publications. 

For the left-wing media to achieve 
balance, “it requires new people who 
have new viewpoints entering the 
profession. It will take a long time,” 
Blackwell said. “There’s no reason 
why there can’t be more reporters 
who are self-identified conserva- 
tives . . . There’s no inherent reason 
why the majority can’t be better rep- 
resented in journalism.” 

Conservatives cite as gospel the 
1981 study by S. Robert Lichter and 
Stanley Rothman. Their survey of 240 
of the most elite U.S. journalists 
found most of them “liberal”: They 
voted Democrat for president and 
favored abortion and redistribution of 
wealth. 

While that study drew no conclu- 
sions about how journalists’ liberality 
affected the news reports, conserva- 

(Continued on page 127) 
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By Debra Gersh 


Two newspapers were awarded 
Pulitzer Prizes — one for reporting, 
the other for photography — for their 
coverage of the earthquake that 


last October, while coverage of a 
man-made disaster, the Exxon Val- 
dez oil spill, brought the award to a 
third paper. 

The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury 
News staff's coverage of the earth- 
quake was given the Pulitzer for gen- 
eral news reporting, while the prize 
for spot news photography went to 
the photo staff of The Tribune in Oak- 
land, Calif., for its images from the 
earthquake and its aftermath. 

Staffers from the Seattle Times 
received the Pulitzer Prize for 
national reporting for their reporting 
on the Exxon Valdez oil spill and its 
repercussions. 

Robert Christopher, administrator 
of the prizes, noted that the environ- 
mental theme was one that ran 
through many of the 1,790 entries this 
year. 

The Washington (N.C.) Daily 
News was one of the Gold Medal win- 
ners for public service for its coverage 
exposing high levels of carcinogens in 
local drinking water, while the edi- 
torials of Thomas J. Hylton of the 
Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury supporting 
the preservation of farmland and 
other space in rural Pennsylvania 
were given the prize for editorial 
writing. 

Nicholas D. Kristof and Sheryl 
WuDunn of the New York Times 
became the first husband and wife to 
win together the Pulitzer Prize in jour- 
nalism when they were honored for 
international reporting for their work 
from China. 

In 1979, the weekly Point Reyes 
(Calif.) Light was awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize Gold Medal for public service 
for its exposés of Synanon, the con- 
troversial drug rehabilitation center. 
Although owned and produced by 
husband and wife David and Cathy 
Mitchell, technically it was the paper 
that won the award. 

Other husbands and wives have 
won, both in the same year and in 
different years, but those awards 
have been for books. 





rocked the San Francisco Bay Area 





Disaster coverage highlights Pulitzer Prizes 


Earthquake coverage, photos win; so does reporting on oil spill; 
small N.C. daily wins public service award; husband/wife team also win 


Staffers at The Tribune, Oakland, Calif., celebrate as they hear the 
news that the paper’s photo staff has won the Pulitzer Prize for spot news 


photography. 


Not only is this the third year in a 
row a Times staffer has won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for international reporting, it 
is also the paper’s 61st Pulitzer, more 
than any other newspaper. 

Half of the journalism awards pre- 
sented this year went.to newspapers 
in the western United States, prize 
administrator Christopher noted, 
adding that is a “sign of the improving 
quality of papers outside the big, 
metro papers in the East.” 

The 74th annual Pulitzer Prizes in 
journalism, letters, drama and music 
were announced April 12 at the 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism in Manhattan. 
Each prize carries with it $3,000, 
except for the public service award, 
whose recipients receive a Gold 
Medal. 

The journalism winners and final- 
ists in each category follow: 


Public Service 
Two Gold Medals were awarded 
for meritorious public service, one to 
the Philadelphia Inquirer for report- 
ing by Gilbert M. Gaul that uncovered 
how the American blood industry 





AP Laserphoto 


operates with little government reg- 
ulation or supervision; and the other 
to the Washington (N.C.) Daily News 
for its revelations that the local water 
supply was contaminated with unac- 
ceptably high levels of carcinogens. 


Gaul said his series began very 
simply, when he, a blood doner, won- 
dered what happens to the blood after 
it is donated. 


The investigatory process took 18 
months alone before anything was 
published, he said, noting that he used 
research to document everything, 
using no anonymous sources. Gaul 
said he filed 40 separate Freedom of 
Information requests, collected tax 
returns from non-profit blood banks, 
and traveled extensively collecting 
information. 


The result was a single story in 
March 1989, followed by a five-part 
series in September and then a num- 
ber of follow-up stories. Gaul esti- 
mated he has done about 30-35 stories 
on the issue. 

There is currently a congressional 
investigation into the blood industry, 
as well as a number of similar things, 
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such as a new stringent certification 
and licensing program introduced by 
the commercial plasma industry, he 
said. 

“I don’t set out to change the 
world. If it happens, it happens,” 
Gaul said. 

Gaul’s articles on the blood indus- 
try also were nominated as a finalist 
in the national reporting catego- 
ry. 
Being a small, local, family-owned 
paper, the Washington Daily Times 
took no pleasure in revealing that 
the town’s water supply was con- 
taminated, publisher Ashley Fu- 
trell Jr. said. “We live here. 
When our town suffers, we suffer as 
well.” 

The Daily Times’ monthlong 
reports discovered not only that the 
water contained unacceptably high 
levels of contamination, but also that 
local officials had known of the situa- 
tion and did not correct it. Because of 
lax Environmental Protection 
Agency regulations for smaller 
municipal water systems, strict EPA 
testing was not required, nor were the 
officials required to reveal what they 
knew. 

New EPA regulations will require 
more stringent testing nationwide, 
Futrell said, noting that because of 
that the paper served not only the 
local community but the whole 
nation. 


a ry g 
This photograph by Roy H. 
of a woman being rescued from the 
lower deck of the Cypress Street 
Viaduct after last October’s earth- 
quake that rocked the San Francisco 
Bay Area was among those that 
brought a Pulitzer Prize for spot news 
photography to the photo staff of The 
Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 








Tom Hylton of the Pottstown (Pa.) 
Mercury, offers a toast with his favorite 
beverage, milk, to winning the Pulitzer 
Prize for editorial writing. 

AP Laserphoto 


The Daily Times is on a slow-speed 
wire on a p.m. cycle, so staffers wait- 
ed on the telephone with the Assoc- 
ciated Press Raleigh bureau chief as 
the announcement came over the wire. 

“There’s a lot of champagne flow- 
ing. I’m soaking wet. I lost my 
voice,” Futrell said of the celebra- 
tion. 

“My father set the tone [at the 
newspaper] to be honest and coura- 
geous. I’m really excited for him,” 
Futrell said. His father, Ashley 
Futrell Sr., is editor and publisher 
emeritus of the Daily Times. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution for stories by Jane 
O. Hansen that exposed abuses and 
incompetence in Georgia’s child wel- 
fare system and inspired state 
reforms; and The Tennessean of 
Nashville, for an extended investiga- 
tion by Phil Williams and Jim O’ Hara 
into corruption in the state’s charity 
bingo industry, which prompted the 
indictment of dozens of individuals 
and legislative restrictions on bingo 
operations. 

General News Reporting 

For its coverage of the October 
earthquake that shook the California 
coast, the San Jose Mercury News 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
general news reporting. 

Working on a generator, the paper 
published 12 open pages, including 
stories, photos and graphics five 
hours after the quake hit, according to 
executive editor Robert Ingle, who 
added the paper also published a lot of 
public service information and 
explanatory stories. 

Mercury News staffers were both 
covering the story and living it as 
well, he noted, as some staffers’ 
homes were damaged or destroyed 





and reporters and photographers 
were faced with the same transporta- 
tion difficulties as other citizens 
trying to get around the area. 

In addition to the some 200,000 
additional copies printed after the 
quake, the Mercury News also 
printed the Santa Cruz Sentinel, 
whose production facilities had been 
stymied. 

“The main thing, I think, is how 
comprehensive it was,” Ingle said of 
the Mercury News coverage. “I’ve 
been involved in a lot of big-story 
coverage ... but I’ve never seen 
anything like this in terms of total staff 
commitment.” 

A couple of cases of champagne 
were brought into the newsroom 
where staffers had been watching the 
wire for news of the winners. Ebul- 
lient employees began spraying the 
bubbly and then proceeded to throw a 
number of people, including Ingle, 
into the moat surrounding the build- 
ing. 

“I had to go home and change,” 
Ingle said. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: the staff of The State, 
Columbia, S.C., for its extensive and 
compelling coverage of the devasta- 
tion caused by Hurricane Hugo; and 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times & World- 
News for its thorough and balanced 
coverage of a statewide strike by the 
United Mine Workers against the 
Pittston Coal Group. 

(Continued on page 112) 


This photo by the Detroit Free Press’ 
David C. Turnley of a Romanian two 
days after the overthrow of Nicolae 
Ceausescu is from the portfolio that 
brought Turnley a Pulitzer Prize for 
feature photography. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


As Lloyd Schermer prepares to 
take the chairmanship of the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers Associa- 
tion, the chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Lee Enterprises might 
well recall two chance conversations 
in the late 1970s that portended two of 
the biggest issues he will face in the 
beginning of the 1990s. 

The first was with then-Postmaster 
General Frank Bolger. 

“He told us he was going to com- 
pete with us in direct mail. Now this 
was 1979, and two years later the U.S. 
Postal Service lowered the price and 
increased the weight allowance of 
third-class mail — and, bingo, it took 
off,” Schermer recalled recently in 
his office at Lee Enterprises head- 
quarters in Davenport, lowa. 

The second conversation was with 
an AT&T executive who had been 
describing the then-monopoly phone 
company’s success in New York City 
with the Dial-a-Joke service. 

“I said to him, ‘People in Daven- 
port like jokes. I'd like to start some- 
thing like that,’ ” Schermer said. 

“He said, ‘You can’t.’ 

“IT said, “Why not?’ 

“And he said, ‘Because we don’t 
want you to.’ ” 





Schermer takes the ANPA helm 


Incoming chairman from Lee Enterprises sees 
newspapers of the ’90s as ‘information gateways’ 


Lloyd Schermer 
Incoming ANPA chairman 


advertisers, ‘This is what the rate is 
going to be and you can’t do anything 
about it. We could say to our readers, 
this is your daily newspaper and if you 
don’t like it — tough.’ ” 

Now, however, newspapers are 
confronted with an ever-growing 
array of information competitors. 





Service.” 


“Well, fine, if we’re really going to compete, then 
let’s really compete. Let’s privatize the U.S. Postal 





A decade later, of course, direct 
mail and telecommunications remain 
preoccupations for ANPA leaders. 

Both areas are of a piece with what 
Schermer sees as a sea of change in 
the newspaper industry — as well as 
in the United States and the world. 

“This is the age of freedom, 
really,” he said, “the age of rebirth 
and freedom of choice. That unique- 
ness of choice is one of the great 
strengths of this country.” 

It is also, Schermer argues, a reality 
that has forever changed how news- 
papers can relate to their customer. 

“There was an elitist attitude in our 
industry,” he said. “We could say to 








And the competition is not so much 
for a customer’s money as for time, 
Schermer says. 

More than ever before, newspapers 
must better manage their talent, a 
point Schermer argued in a recent 
meeting with reporters for his chain’s 
Quad City Times in Davenport. 

“I told them, what we have in this 
room are the talents to meet our cus- 
tomers’ needs. I’m not talking just 
about news — I’m talking about all 
their information needs,” he said. 

“Things have gone our way a lot for 
a couple of generations,” Schermer 
said, “but that’s changing.” 

The new chairman of ANPA has 


‘that telephone companies have not 





done a lot of thinking and talking 
about management in recent years. 

He was, for example, the first 
Westerner invited by the People’s 
Daily newspaper in mainland China to 
lecture on management. 

And he has been a lecturer in the 
American Management Association’s 
President Association series. 

Schermer borrows a line from 
Charles Revson, the Revlon execu- 
tive who once said that his company 
didn’t sell cosmetics, but hope. 

“It’s the same thing with us,” 
Schermer said. “A newspaper’s role 
is really to help people cope, cope 
with time poverty, cope with the 
world situation.” 

And to Schermer a newspaper 
should be regarded not simply as a 
newspaper, but as an information 
“gateway” every bit as worthy of the 
name as a telephone or a computer 
monitor. 

“I see the unique strength that we 
have — thank goodness — as being 
still the only organization in the com- 
munity we serve . . . [that] delivers a 
tremendous amount of information on 
paper — a storage device, really — 
that . . . is updated every 24 hours,” 
he said. 

If that strength buoys Schermer’s 
optimism about the future of newspa- 
pers, however, it makes him no less 
vigilant than any other ANPA chair- 
man about the encroachments of the 
federal government or the regional 
Bell operating companies (RBOCs) 
into the information business. 

Schermer says, for instance, that 
the Postal Service’s forays into direct 
mail go only halfway. 

“Here’s a government-subsidized 
department saying, ‘We’re going to 
compete with you,’ ” he said. “Well, 
fine, if we’re really going to compete, 
then let’s really compete. Let’s pri- 
vatize the U.S. Postal Service.” 

A decade of watching telecommu- 
nications policy — starting in 1980 on 
ANPA’s telecommunications steer- 
ing group — has convinced Schermer 


shed their monopolistic attitudes. 

RBOCs, Schermer declared, want 
to put newspapers and other informa- 
tion competitors “at a disadvan- 
tage — that’s what they’re working 
toward.” 
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In Capitol Hill jockeying, even 
newspaper industry muscle looks like 
a David facing Goliath, he argues. 

“[RBOCs] are spending $24 million 
a year just on lobbying... And 
remember, any two telephone compa- 
nies combined are as big as the news- 
paper industry is. That’s big,” Scher- 
mer said. 

Faced with such power, newspa- 
pers and others who want to get into 
providing information services by 
telephone cannot rely simply on 
RBOC promises that they will not use 
their control of transmission facilities 
to hurt competitors, he said. 

“As long as there is only one con- 
duit, I don’t see how there can be 
enough safeguards,” Schermer said. 

“And even if there were enough 
safeguards,” he continued, “I don’t 
think there are enough resources for 
the federal government to enforce 
them — any more than they’re able 
to enforce [regulations for] the sav- 
ings and loan industry or HUD 
{Housing and Urban Development].” 

Schermer argues passionately that 
the fight over originating information 
services is not simply one greedy 
industry fighting another for the 
spoils of regulation. 

“This is important: we’re not talk- 
ing about newspapers — we’re talk- 
ing about all information providers. 
There’s going to be a flock of small 
information providers competing 
with us,” he said. 

“If [RBOCs] have the potential of 
quashing somebody, the small infor- 
mation providers aren’t going to com- 
pete in the first place ... So when 
people think we’re trying to feather 
our own nests, that’s not true. We are 
going to have to compete with these 
guys,” Schermer said. 

Finding himself in a fight with pow- 
erful interests is nothing new for 
Lloyd Schermer. 

A nature lover who boasts of his 
environmental credentials — “I was 
an environmentalist back in 1960 
when no one could even spell it” — 

Schermer frequently used Lee 
Enterprise newspapers as a bully pit. 

In 1958, for example, as business 
manager of Lee’s Kewanee (Ill.) Star- 
Courier, he tangled with a strip min- 
ing company over a proposed state 
law requiring the coal diggers to 
replace all the topsoil lost in their 
operations. 

“T mean it looked like the dark side 
of the moon” when a strip miner had 
exhausted a site, Schermer said. 

When the mining companies 
defeated the state proposal by 
obtaining a gubernatorial veto, the 
Star-Courier circulated petitions at 
the county fair, packed a county com- 
missioners meeting with three 








busloads of farmers — and saw the 
county zoning requirement pass. 

At his very next paper — the Mis- 
soulian in Missoula, Mont., where he 
was first business manager and then 
publisher in 1961 — Schermer 
tangled with the big paper mill over 
ecological concerns. 

Cornered by an angry paper execu- 
tive at a cocktail party, Schermer 
finally snapped, “Look, I don’t tell 
you how to make your paper. Don’t 
tell me what to print on it.” 





“One of my feelings,” 
he said, “is that 
newspapers should be 
active, not passive.” 





“One of my feelings,” he said, “‘is 
that newspapers should be active, not 
passive.” 

The environment remains a per- 
sonal concern. 

Schermer most recently was able to 
set aside seven acres along the Missis- 
sippi right outside of Davenport for an 
eagle reserve. 

He serves on the boards of the 
World Wildlife Fund-U.S.; the Con- 
servation Foundation; and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Born in 1927 in St. Louis, Schermer 
served in the Navy during World War 
II and graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1950. Two years later he 
received his MBA from Harvard. 

In 1951 he married Betty Adler, 
whose family had long been involved 
in the chain founded by A.W. Lee. 

Schermer began his newspaper 
career in 1954 with the old Davenport 
(lowa) Daily Times, working ina vari- 
ety of jobs. 

An early sales position, for 
instance, taught him some hard les- 
sons about newspaper technology. 

Schermer’s coup was selling one of 
the earliest preprinted inserts ever. 
An area grocer agreed to run a color 
insert advertising turkeys the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving. 

When Schermer opened his paper 
Sunday morning the color ad had only 
one flaw: “The turkey was this awful 
pus green.” 

In shock, Schermer hurried to the 
retailer, prepared to offer “make- 
goods, money back from my own per- 
sonal account, anything.” 

He was met, however, by an assis- 
tant who warned him not to say any- 
thing to the grocery head who himself 
was ecstatic with the ad. Dozens of 
copies of the insert were taped in his 
office and the executive lavishly 
praised its design and effectiveness. 

“It was then I realized — he was 





colorblind,” Schermer said. 

After his stint in Montana, Scher- 
mer returned to Davenport in 1970 to 
become vice president of operations 
and assistant to the president. 

He became president and chief 
executive officer of the chain, which 
turns 100 this year, in 1973. 

The same year he was named the 
first chairman and chief executive 
officer of NAPP Systems, the photo- 
polymer plate and graphics arts joint 
venture with Nippon Paint Company 
of Japan. 

In 1986, he was named chairman 
and CEO of Lee Enterprises, which 
publishes 18 daily newspapers and 31 
weeklies, shoppers and specialty 
newspapers. 

He and his wife Betty have two 
sons, Gregory and Grant. 


Schermer gives 
ANPA good grades 


When Lloyd Schermer looks at the 
American Newspapers Publishers 
Association these days, he likes what 
he sees. 

“I think ANPA is healthier now 
than it’s ever been, because it’s 
doing meaningful things — things we 
and other [newspaper] companies just 
can’t hack anymore because the 
world is too complex, too big,” said 
Schermer, who becomes ANPA’s 
new chairman at this week’s conven- 
tion. 

Schermer is a strong proponent of 
ANPA lobbying on Capitol Hill. 
Accusations that the industry is only 
trying to “feather our nest... are 
wrong,” the chairman and chief 
executive officer of Lee Enterprises 
said. 

“We have to have a presence 
there — or be handed our lunch,” he 
declared. 

As a general newspapers organiza- 
tion, ANPA is best positioned to work 
on the big issue, Schermer said. 

He acknowledged he worries a 
bit that the industry may be dividing 
itself up too much. 

“With circulation, production, 
finance — in terms of the newspaper 
itself, it has been Balkanized in sec- 
tions,” he said. 

“Yet, the requirements of the 
newspaper industry are that we have 
teams. Its seems to me the newspa- 
pers organizations have to function as 
ateam. We do it in our own organiza- 
tion [Lee] and it reflects itself in our 
papers,” Schermer said. 

As he prepares to take his one-year 
term at the top, Schermer said he is 
glad ANPA cut officer terms from two 
years. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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By Marjorie Mandel Brooks 


In 1970, 20 million Americans participated in events on 
Earth Day, creating the largest organized demonstration 
in history. 

The marches, rallies, teach-ins and tree plantings 
sparked a movement and made headlines. It also made 
newspaper editors take notice. On many papers, the envi- 
ronment beat was born. 

As the 20th anniversary of Earth Day is celebrated on 
April 22, just how good a job have environmental reporters 
been doing? 

Fair, maybe good, but certainly not great — that is the 
appraisal of environmental reporters, editors, and rep- 
resentatives of industry and environmental groups. 

Paul MacClennan, who has covered the environment 
for the Buffalo News for 25 years, rates environmental 
journalism as “fair to good.” 

“There’s adequate day-to-day coverage of environmen- 
tal news, but little time for in-depth coverage,” he said. 
“We don’t really cover the environment in a broad, coor- 
dinated way. We tend to cover incidents rather than 
issues. 





“There’s adequate day-to-day 
coverage of environmental news, but 
little time for in-depth coverage,” he 
said. “We don’t really cover the 
environment in a broad, coordinated 
way. We tend to cover incidents rather 
than issues.” 





MacClennan noted that covering the hazardous waste 
dump at Love Canal in nearby Niagara Falls has “chewed 
up a big portion” of his time for more than 11 years. 

Former Wisconsin Sen. Gaylord Nelson, who pro- 
claimed April 22, 1970 Earth Day, said environmental 
journalism was “pretty poor over the years, but it’s gotten 
better in the past few years.” 

He feels that environmental coverage has been ham- 
pered by rapid turnover of reporters and by editors who do 
not give the beat the emphasis it deserves. Nelson is now 
counselor to the Wilderness Society, a Washington-based 
environmental group. 

Nelson said it was not surprising that the press has 
concentrated on environmental incidents rather than 
issues. 

“Newspapers tend to react to some event, to some 
catastrophe, without a lot of investigative reporting and in- 
depth analysis, but that’s beginning to change now. We’re 
beginning to see reporting on the issues.” 

Charles Seabrook, who covers the environment for the 


Environmental journalism 


Reporters, editors, industrial and environmental groups appraise 
coverage as the 20th anniversary of Earth Day is celebrated 





(Mandel Brooks is an assistant professor of journalism at 
Northeastern University.) 





Atlanta Journal and Constitution, finds that environmen- 
tal reporting has become more intensive in recent years. 

“It’s not the lick and the miss it used to be,” but 
Seabrook also contended that “laziness pervades the pro- 
fession.” 

He explained, “Environmental reporters have got to 
stop being a patsy and a puppet for someone else. They’ ve 
got to do their own reporting and dig up records. They’ve 
got to question both sides and, somewhere, try to arrive at 
the truth.” 

Casey J. Bukro, environmental reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune since 1967, said the quality of environmental 
journalism has been mixed. He noted that, although many 
large newspapers have full-time environmental reporters, 
many smaller papers rely on general-assignment 
reporters — often young and inexperienced — to cover 
complicated environmental stories. 

“They're not given the chance to specialize and to 
understand what the issue is all about,” he said. 

Thomas J. Gilroy, a spokesman for the Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, said environmental reporters get 
“pretty high marks for balance and fairness,” but, he 
added, “There’s a David-and-Goliath standard. An indus- 
try group better never make a mistake regarding sound 
science, but an advocacy group may be able to get away 
with it.” 

Seabrook said there has been a fundamental shift in 
credibility. 

“At first, environmental reporters tended to accept all 
the things government told us,” he said. “Now we don’t 
believe the government, but believe what environmental 
groups tell us.” 

The danger, according to Seabrook, is that “a lot of 
environmental groups have their own agenda to pursue.” 

Carl Goldstein, vice president of the U.S. Council on 
Energy Awareness, a Washington-based organization 
funded primarily by the utility industry, said he “wished 
the press could be as skeptical of the anti-establishment as 
they are of the establishment.” He said environmental 
reporters have “an underdog bias” or “a public-interest 
bias.” 

“They start with a given, that industry and government 
are the bad guys,” Goldstein said, “but it’s not as clear- 
cut as that. We need a more meticulous balance and an 
equal amount of skepticism toward both sides.” 

Peter Dykstra, national media director for Greenpeace, 
said that, because the environment is “a life-or-death 
issue,” standards of objectivity for environmental report- 
ers should be “a little bit different.” 

He said simply presenting both sides of an environmen- 
tal issue wasn’t enough. “By creating a scientific stale- 
mate, you create a victory for industrial interests in post- 
poning action.” 

Dykstra said he was not suggesting that environ- 
mental reporters be “ruthlessly partisan or propa- 
gandistic ...I’m not suggesting that industry has 
no right to have its opinion heard, but it’s part of a repor- 
ter’s duty to see why an opinion is being proferred and 
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whether it is a legitimate belief or a smokescreen put up to 
hide financial reasons. I’m not suggesting a sea of change 
in the way environmental stories are reported, but a little 
consideration of the motive of the source.” 

Tom Siegfried, science editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, said much of the improvement in environmental 
reporting in the last 10 years is due to reporters’ greater 
knowledge of science. 

“There’s more reporters able to look at the science 
behind the issues rather than just the arguments behind the 
issues,” he said. 

Siegfried said the ability of environmental reporters to 
present highly technical information to readers in an 
understandable way varies greatly from newspaper to 
newspaper and from story to story. He noted that in most 
other types of reporting, journalists can get by just report- 
ing the views of people on different sides of an issue. 

He is convinced that environmental reporters have a 
more difficult task. 

“An environmental reporter is not doing the reader a 
service by reporting that ‘side A says this and side B says 
this’, ” Siegfried said. “He needs to go beyond just pre- 
senting the claim and counterclaim and look at the evi- 
dence behind those claims.” 

MacClennan believes that environmental reporters do 
not do a very good job explaining the health risks involved 
in environmental issues. 

“Most of us aren’t doctors or scientists, so we have to 
rely on the medical establishment to help us sort it out, but 
many doctors are reluctant to get involved,” he said. “If 
you ask a doctor about the risks of living next door to a 
toxic waste dump, he’ll say it’s less risk than smoking 
cigarettes. They kiss it off.” 

Bukro agreed that scientists and doctors were often less 
than helpful. “All too often, they tell you they won’t talk 
to you, then come back — after your story is published — 
and say, ‘You didn’t explain it right.’ You get stuck ina 
no-win situation.” 

Gilroy said the public sometimes ends up needlessly 
alarmed by technical information. He cited the con- 
troversy over the use of Alar, a chemical which is sus- 
pected of causing cancer, on apples. “I realize that envi- 
ronmental reporters aren’t scientists and have to believe 
what they’re told, but this was a planned P.R. campaign by 
an environmental group that took on a life of its own. The 
public was really needlessly frightened.” 

Goldstein said it has been “very hard for the press to 
find equilibrium” in environmental stories. 

“First you have the front lash on environmental issues. 
Scare stories emerge and problems are described in apoc- 
alyptic terms. Then you have the backlash, with the press 
questioning the very thing it created. The press asks, ‘Is it 
really as bad as all that?’ The answer is usually somewhere 
in the middle.” 

Goldstein cited the coverage of the greenhouse effect in 
the summer of 1988. 

“There were some pretty heavy-breathing articles, but 
they didn’t give the issue context or meaning. Now the 
press is writing stories questioning whether scientists are 
exaggerating and whether the greenhouse effect is for real. 
Competition drives the press into sort of a feeding frenzy. 
They top each other in trying to come up with the most 
horrific version of the story.” 

Bukro agreed that the drought and heat in the summer of 
1988 was overplayed. 

“Suddenly it was the greenhouse effect showing up and 
that’s pretty silly,” he said. “Climate change is gradual 
and we’re not going to see it in one summer.” 

Nelson said the fire in Yellowstone National Park that 
same summer was also an overplayed environmental 
story. “It was incompetently handled and sensational- 





ized. Scientists say it was not the end of Yellowstone but a 
natural event.” 

Gilroy said the press likes to zero in on stories about 
hazardous waste dumps because they are so visual, even 
when they pose little environmental threat. On the other 
hand, Gilroy pointed out, progress in environmental 
cleanups is often underplayed. 

“Good news stories don’t sell — let’s face it,” he com- 
mented. 

Bukro said nuclear energy was underplayed in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

“We missed the boat on nuclear power because the 
press became cheerleaders for technology. We thought 
technology could solve all our problems — or at least 
most of them — and we believed that electricity produced 
from nuclear power would be too cheap to meter. We just 
swallowed that stuff and didn’t look at the downside at all. 
Along came Three Mile Island and it really shook people 
up. That was a watershed in covering nuclear energy.” 





“Reporters should be encouraged to 
stick ; ith environmental reporting long 
enough to get a feel for it, and not flit 
from beat to beat,” said MacClennan. 





Goldstein was equally critical of the way the press has 
covered nuclear energy. 

“The press gave nuclear energy a pretty easy ride in the 
1960s,” Golstein said. “New technologies are not viewed 
critically enough.” 

After Three Mile Island, he said, the press viewed 
nuclear energy as a “great disappointment” and felt that 
the nuclear industry had betrayed the press and the public 
because industry had said that an accident like that could 
not happen. 

“Three Mile Island and Chernobyl showed the press 
they were easily misled and woefully misinformed,” 
Goldstein said, adding that he would prefer technologies 
to be portrayed “warts and all.” 

Environmental reporting could be improved by giving 
reporters enough time on the beat to develop expertise, 
those interviewed believe. 

“Reporters should be encouraged to stick with environ- 
mental reporting long enough to get a feel for it, and not flit 
from beat to beat,” said MacClennan. 

Bukro said editors should allow environmental report- 
ers to attend conferences, seminars and other opportuni- 
ties for midcareer education. 

“The issues on this beat are very complex,” he said. 

Dykstra, of Greenpeace, said it was very important for 
environmental reporters to develop a good historical per- 
spective. 

“Not even the Valdez [oil spill] was big enough to 
refocus national debate on energy policy and conserva- 
tion,” he asserted. 

Global environmental problems will be big environmen- 
tal stories in the 1990s, those interviewed feel. That 
reflects a fundamental shift from the provincial focus of 
most environmental stories 20 years ago, MacClennan 
said. 

‘We were covering issues close to home, such as air and 
water pollution,” he said. “I think we missed the boat on 
the importance of the global impacts of the environment. 
It’s really the race for environmental survival. Unless we 
reverse our habits and practices, each succeeding genera- 
tion will have a poorer quality of life. The real challenge for 
environmental reporters today is to relate to their readers 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Nick Anderson 


The Scripps Howard Foundation 
recently presented $41,000 in cash 
prizes for excellence in print and 
broadcast journalism during its 
National Journalism Awards banquet 
in Cincinnati. 

Staff members from eight newspa- 
pers, three television stations, two 
radio stations and one college car- 
toonist were honored for their efforts 
in 14 categories ranging from environ- 
mental journalism to public service. 

The San Francisco Chronicle was 
named winner of the Scripps Howard 
Foundation National Journalism 
Award for service to the First Amend- 
ment and received a bronze plaque 
and $2,500. 

The foundation noted that for more 
than three years the newspaper and 
Sunday Punch section editor Peter 
Sussman have championed the First 
Amendment by publishing the writ- 
ings of convict-journalist Dannie 
Martin and then defending their right 
todo so incourt. (E&P, Feb. 11, 1989, 
P. 28; Dec. 16, 1989, P. 14; Feb. 17, 
1990, P. 15.) 

In addition, in late 1989 Sussman 
ran a story drawing media attention to 
proposed federal regulations that 
would further restrict media access to 
prisoners, following which the attor- 
ney general of the United States with- 
drew the proposed regulations for fur- 
ther review. 

Finalists in this category included 
the Kentucky Post, Covington; the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; and the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

Judges were Louis D. Boccardi, 
president and general manager of the 
Associated Press, New York; Wil- 
liam H. Cowles III, editor and 
publisher of the Spokesman-Review 








David Montgomery 


Scripps Howard Foundation awards 


San Francisco Chronicle wins for service to the First Amendment; 
staffers from eight newspapers are among the winners 


in Spokane, Wash., and president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; and Loren Ghiglione, 
editor and publisher of The News, 
Southbridge, Mass., and immediate 
past president of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. 

For commitment to literacy, the 
San Antonio (Texas) Light was 
awarded a Scripps Howard Founda- 
tion National Journalism Award. 

In addition to $2,500 and a bronze 
plaque awarded to the newspaper, the 
Light will designate a literacy pro- 
gram in its community to receive a 
$5,000 grant from the Scripps Howard 
Foundation. 

As part of its fight against illiteracy, 





the Light used its editorial and news 
pages to focus on the growing impact 
of illiteracy in San Antonio and estab- 
lished a phone line for those seeking 
help. 

Key planners and writers on the 
project were staff writer Jeannie 
Kever, executive news editor Mary 
Ann Horne, city editor Cary Card- 
well, associate editor Joe Carroll 
Rust, former staff writer Marise 
McDermott, assistant managing edi- 
tor Sharon Watkins and editorial page 
editor Lynnell Burkett. 

Finalists included the Kentucky 
Post, Covington; and the Patriot Led- 
ger, Quincy, Mass. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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San Antonio Light staff (left to right) Jeannie Kever, Mary Ann Horne, Cary 
Caldwell, Joe Carroll Rust, Marise McDermott, Sharon Watkins and Lynnell 
Burkett. 
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Judges were William F. Mclllwain, 
executive editor, the Sarasota (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune; Judith Hines, former 
executive vice president, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion; and Ronald Martin, editor, the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution. 

The Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Award for public 
service in the more than 100,000 cir- 
culation category was given to the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram, 
which also received a bronze plaque 
and $2,500. 

Washington bureau chief Dave 
Montgomery and other staffers of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram were cited 
for their investigation of Speaker of 
the United States House of Represen- 
tatives Jim Wright of Texas, and his 
subsequent fall from power. 

Finalists in the public service cate- 
gory included the Courier Journal of 
Louisville, Ky.; Newsday, Long 
Island, N.Y.; and the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

Judges were Drake Mabry, execu- 
tive editor, the Daily Tribune, Ames, 
Iowa; Karen Howze, corporate news 
systems editor, Gannett Co. Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; and Jack Loftis, 
editor, the Houston Chronicle. 

For public service in the less than 
100,000 circulation category, the 
Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette received 
the Scripps Howard Foundation 
Nationa! Journalism Award, a bronze 
plaque and $2,500. 

The paper was cited for its 31-part 
series “Holding on to Home,” in 
which reporter Nancy Adams and 
photographer Fritz Hoffmann chron- 
icled the struggles of one family for 
five months. The series was edited by 
writing coach Kate Long. 

Finalists in this category included 
the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger; the Mail 
Tribune, Medford, Ore.; the Patriot 
Ledger, Quincy, Mass.; and the 
Salina (Kan.) Journal. 

Judges in the public service under 
100,000 circulation category were the 
same as for the larger circulation cate- 
gory: Drake Mabry, Karen Howze 
and Jack Loftis. 

The Boston Globe was named the 
winner of the Scripps Howard Foun- 
dation National Journalism Award for 
environmental journalism in the more 
than 100,000 circulation category. 
The paper received $2,000 and a 
bronze plaque. 

Environmental specialist Larry 
Tye and photographer Suzanne Krei- 
ter were cited for their five-part series 








Nancy Adams 


“Poison in the East,” which docu- 
mented the devastation in Eastern 
Europe that resulted from 30 years of 
industrial development with little or 
no environmental restrictions and 
looked at ways the East and West can 
work together to fight pollution. 

Finalists included David White, the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News; Tom Har- 
ris, the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee; and 
Eric Nalder, the Seattle (Wash.) 
Times. 

Judges were Jenk Jones Jr., editor, 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune; David 
Hall, editor, The Record, Bergen 
County, N.J.; and Michael Phillips, 
editor, The Sun, Bremerton, Wash. 


Sam Atwood of The Sun in San 
Bernardino, Calif., was the winner of 
the Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Award for envi- 
ronmental journalism in the less than 
100,000 circulation category, receiv- 
ing $2,000 and a bronze plaque. 

Atwood’s coverage of pollution in 
San Bernardino County was honored 
for its clear explanations of complex 
subjects, as well as emphasis on the 
future and on solutions. 

The Press Democrat of Santa Rosa, 
Calif., was a finalist in this category, 
and special recognitions went to the 
Albuquerque (N.M.) Tribune and the 
Bay City (Mich.) Times. 

Environmental reporting judges for 
the under 100,000 circulation cate- 
gory were the same as for the over 
100,000 circulation classification: 
Jenk Jones Jr., David Hall and 
Michael Phillips. 
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Fritz Hoffmann 





Larry Tye 


Kate Long 


Columnist Rose Post of the Salis- 
bury (N.C.) Post was the winner of 
the Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Award for 
human-interest writing. She received 
$2,500 and a bronze plaque. 

A 40-year veteran of the newspa- 
per, Post has written a column since 
1975. The foundation noted that her 
disarming interviewing style and 
faculty for telling a story shines a light 
on the human condition. 

Finalists included Mike Kelly, The 
Record, Bergen County, N.J.; and 
Dan Carpenter, the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star. 

Judges were Andy Barnes, editor 
and publisher, the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times; James Ragsdale, editor, 
the Standard Times Publishing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.; and Dan Thom- 
asson, editor, Scripps Howard News 
Service. 

The Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Award for edito- 
rial writing was presented to Ann 
Daly Goodwin of the Saint Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press. She received 
$2,000 and a bronze plaque. 

Goodwin was cited by the judges 
for her clear writing, and her readable 
and thought-provoking work that 
“speaks to the mind and the heart.” 

Finalists included W. Russell G. 
Byers, the Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily 
News; Samuel T. Francis, the 
Washington (D.C.) Times; and 
Michael Lacey, New Times, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Judges were Rena Pederson, edito- 

(Continued on page 131) 
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A day in the life of Hearst. 


This is the story of one day as it dawned in 12 different cities; hundreds of thousands of words, but no two 
stories played the same. Each article strives to create that "certain startling originality" 
that our founder, William Randolph Hearst, once called the heart of successful mass communication. 
We treasure the individuality of each of our newspapers just as we treasure the individuality of each 
community we serve, and each reader we serve. That is our heritage. That is our commitment. 
For over 100 years, we have practiced it one day at a time. 
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OVER 300 SYSTEMS CHOSEN BY SMALL, MEDIUM & LARGE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS 


Allentown (PA) National Inserting Systems 
Ann Arbor (MI) News 

Ashland (KY) Daily Independent 

Attleboro (MA) Sun Chronicle 

Baltimore (MD) Sun 

Bangor (ME) Daily News 

Boston (MA) Globe 

Bridgeport (CT) Post Telegram 

Bristol (VA) Newspapers 

Brockton (MA) Enterprise 

Canton (OH) Repository 

Chicago (IL) Daily Southtown Economist 
Concord (NH) Monitor 

Corpus Christi (TX) Caller-Times 

Covina (CA) San Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune 
Denver (CO) Rocky Mountain News 

Erie (PA) Times 

Escondido (CA) Times Advocate 

Eugene (OR) Register 

Flint (Ml) Journal 

Ft. Lauderdale (FL) News and Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham (MA) Middlesex News 

Halifax (Nova Scotia) Herald 

Hamilton (Ontario) Spectator 

Harte-Hanks Direct Marketing (CA) Northern/Southern 


Hyannis (MA) Cape Cod Times 

Jacksonville (FL) Times Union & Journal 

Kenosha (WI) News 

Kitchener-Waterloo (Ontario) Record 

Lansdale (PA) Reporter 

London (Ontario) Free Press 

Long Beach (CA) Press-Telegram 

Long Island (NY) Newsday 

Longmont (CO) Daily Times-Call 

Loveland (CO) Daily Reporter-Herald 

Lubbock (TX) Avalanche Journal 

Mesa (AZ) Tribune 

Middletown (NY) Times Herald-Record 

Muskegon (MI) Chronicle 

New Bedford (MA) Standard-Times 

New Haven (CT) Register 

Newspaper Division - The Chronicle Publishing Company 
Bloomington (IL) The Pantagraph 
Worcester (MA) Telegram & Gazette 
San Francisco (CA) Chronicle 

Oshkosh (WI) Northwestern 

Philadelphia (PA) Inquirer 

Pittsburgh (PA) Press 

Pittsfield (MA) The Berkshire Eagle 

Plattsburgh (NY) Press-Republican 


Providence (RI) Journal Bulletin 
Quincy (MA) Patriot Ledger 
Riverhead (NY) Suffolk Life 
San Jose (CA) Mercury/News 
Scranton (PA) Times 

St. Pauli (MN) Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
Stuart (FL) News 

Sun City (AZ) Daily News-Sun 
Tampa (FL) Tribune 

Toronto (Ontario) Star 

Tucson (AZ) Newspapers 


Vancouver (British Columbia) Pacific Press Ltd. 


Vero Beach (FL) Press Journal 
Watertown (NY) Daily Times 

West Chester (PA) Daily Local News 
West Palm Beach (FL) Post 
Winston-Salem (NC) Piedmont Publishing 


INTERNATIONAL USERS: 

Auckland (New Zealand) News Limited 
Cardiff (Wales) Western Mail 
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FROM TWO TO FORTY HOPPERS! 


The high speed SLS-1000°® offers the newest 
technology for the mailroom including a micro- 
processor based PACKAGE MONITORING 
SYSTEM (PMS)”™ including MISSED INSERT 
REPAIR SYSTEM (MIRS) and ZONE CONTROL. 


So, as your insert market grows, expanding the 
SLS-1000® will be inexpensive and easy. 

Because of modular expandability from two to 

forty insert hoppers, you can implement your future 
system NOW..! 


For more information on increasing your 
inserting capacity call, GMA. We respond to the 
needs of the newspaper industry! 


Package Monitoring System™ with control for 1000 zones. 
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INTEGRATED INSERTING SYSTEMS 


Corporate Headquarters 
and Sales 

11 Main Street 
Southborough, MA 01772 
Tel. 508-481-8562 

FAX 508-485-2060 


Manufacturing 

and Engineering 
2980 Avenue B 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Tel. 215-694-9494 
FAX 215-694-0776 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


Baltimore Sun syndicated colum- 
nist Roger Simon still remembers his 
very first assignment for the City 
News Bureau in Chicago. 


them suicides. All of them from 
Catholic families in the suburbs, and I 
had to call the families and talk with 
the suburban cops, who didn’t know 
City News much. . . But you had to 


news that you knew no one was going 
to use, none of the, then, four news- 
papers,” he said. 

“One of the kids had tied the rope 
around a beam in the basement and he 
stood on a bucket and literally kicked 
the bucket away to hang himself. 

“So I told all this to the rewrite 
man, and about three minutes later I 
get a call back from the rewrite guy, 
who asked me, ‘What size was the 
bucket?’ ” Simon said. 

And Roger Simon remembers his 
very last assignment at City News as 
well. 

One winter day he covered a down- 
town fire. 

“City News had a mania about 
damage estimates, and of course 
that’s the last thing firemen want to 
give,” he said. 

“But I had learned at City News 
that the officer in charge always 
wears a white coat, so there I am 
stepping out among the hoses and 
icicles and I’m saying, ‘Chief — he 
probably wasn’t a chief but they all 
liked it when you called them that — 
do you have a damage estimate?’ 

“Suddenly I hear a noise... 
There are bricks falling, and he grabs 
me, knocks me down and covers me 
and the bricks fall on his helmet. And 
then he picks me up, and he’s saying, 
‘What are you doing here, you 
damned idiot?’ and he starts moving 
me bodily out of the area. 

“And all the time, I’m shouting, 
‘Just a ballpark estimate, Chief, just a 
ballpark estimate.’ ” 

That is a well-trained City News 
Bureau reporter. 

One century old 

This year marks the 100th that the 
City News Bureau has been taking 
inexperienced kids and turning them 
into professional journalists using a 
ritualized technique that is one part 
Parris Island, one part fraternity Hell 





“J had five coroner cases, three of 


check it out, producing mountains of 





The journalist’s ‘boot camp’ turns 100 
City News Bureau in Chicago has given many newspeople a start 


Current City News Bureau editor Joe Reilly 


Week, and one part medieval semi- 
nary. 

Time magazine gave it the name 
that has stuck: the “journalist’s boot 

Usually fresh out of college, the 
young journalists work long hours in 
the most dangerous parts of the city, 
report the most important and the 
most trivial stories in obsessive — 
sometimes excessive — detail, and 
get berated when they are scooped by 
the best reporters in the business. 





Photo by Phil Velasquez 


ning “Mirage Tavern” sting are grad- 
uates. So are Chicago Tribune colum- 
nist Mike Royko and his boss, editor 
Jack Fuller. 

Two of Chicago’s best-read gossip 
columnists, the Sun-Times’ Mike 
Sneed and Tribune Inc. columnist 
Hanke Gratteau, began their careers 
working from such City News prim- 
ers as “26 Questions to Ask at a Fire” 
or “36 Questions to Ask About a 
Homicide.” 

But City News graduates have 





This is the organization that gave newspapers the 
watchwords, “If your mother says she loves you, 


check it out.” 





All of this is done while collecting 
notoriously penurious salaries. 

“It is total immersion reporting,” 
editor and general manager Joseph 
Reilly said in a recent interview in 
City News’ cramped quarters. 

Many who have risen to the very 
top of newspapering got their start at 
this bureau owned jointly by two 
archrivals, the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Investigative reporters Seymour 
Hersh of My Lai fame and Pam Zek- 
man of the Sun-Times’ award-win- 





ranged farther afield than news. 

“Soft” sculptor Claes Oldenburg 
and the late actor Melvyn Douglas 
labored at City News, as did Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy’s sister Jean 
Kennedy Smith. 


Alum Kurt Vonnegut Jr. even 
worked City News into his novel 
Slaugherhouse-Five, describing the 
“beastly girls” at rewrite, one of 
whom leeringly quizzes him about a 
gruesome elevator accident while 
munching on a candy bar. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Publishers on Parade 


“Parade fits our reader-friendly 
information style?’ 


“Readers demand relevant information presented in a comfortable, accessible 
format. We’ve strived to bring our newspapers closer to that model in the past year, 
and readers have responded. 

“Our daily circulation is at record highs, up 
more than 50,000 year over year. And our Sunday 
package, which features Parade, now exceeds 
700,000 circulation. 

“With quick-hitting features like Personality 
Parade and the Intelligence Report, profiles of 
real human interest and authors who command 
attention, Parade reaches out to a broad base of 
readers. And it obviously fills their need.” 


Featured in over 300 newspapers 
every Sunday. 
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“WORLD REPORT 

The informative new 

weekly section, premiering 
month, will feature in-depth coverage 
of global developments in politics, 
economics and business. 


MES HONORED: In February the 
Los Angeles Times was named the 
“newspaper to watch for the 90s” i 

the Washington Journalism Review 
Readers’ Poll. 





NEWSPAPER For THE 90s 


Ce 


> he Times meets the challenge of the 
> 90s with growth and innovation. 


As the world moves forward, so does 

the Los Angeles Times. With informative 
and entertaining new features. Exciting 
new format changes. State-of-the-art 
technology. All designed to anticipate the 
demands of our growing market. And to 
reaffirm our position as the newspaper 
for the ’90s. 


The Times is changing. The Times met the 
new decade with a dynamic new look. 
Since its introduction in October, 1989, 
the faster-format Times has been an 
unqualified success, resulting in improved 
readership and all-time circulation highs. 
And our new “World Report” weekly 
section promises to deliver a fresh per- 
spective on the fast-changing global scene. 


Named “‘the newspaper to watch for the ’90s”’ 
in the Washington Journalism Review's 
6th Annual Readers’ Poll, The Times is 
committed to fulfilling the challenge for 
the future this honor represents. We will 
continue to forge a new journalistic 
vision, and strive to set the highest 
standards for the decade to come. 
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Boot camp 
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Before the front page 

If there were a City News graduate 
who set the tone for bureau, it was 
probably Charles MacArthur, who 
weaved some of his experiences into 
The Front Page, the quintessential 
play about bare-knuckles Chicago 
journalism he wrote with Ben Hecht. 


When A.A. Dornfield, its longtime 
night editor, wrote his invaluable his- 
tory of City News, he chose the title 
Behind the Front Page to capture a 
certain mixture of confusion and 
swagger, nit-picking and tall tale that 
has infused the bureau from its begin- 
ning. 

This is the organization that gave 
newspapers the watchwords, “If 
your mother says she loves you, 
check it out.” 

Even today, the constant interroga- 
tion of reporter by rewrite person for 
more and more detail remains a 
familiar form of hazing. 

What’s the dead man’s middle ini- 
tial? What color shoes was he wear- 
ing? Tongue in or out of his mouth? 

A.A. Dornfield tells the story of 
Tony Sowa who reported to his 
rewrite man an exhaustive account of 
a 13-year-old girl wounded by a stray 
bullet on her way to church to make 
her First Holy Communion. 

Sowa provided all the details: The 
girl’s dress color; her nickname; the 
names of her parents, brothers and 
sisters; the doctor’s assessment of her 
condition. 





City News Bureau alums Roger Simon (left) and Mike Royko. 


Gabriel Lalement, Charles Garnier 
and Noel Chabanal.) That passion for 
detail is still taught at City News. 

“The old saying is that we try to be 
the first on the scene — and we’re 
almost always the last to leave the 
scene,” said Bill Ruminski, who left 
City News earlier this year to take a 
position at Michiana Business Jour- 
nal in South Bend, Ind. 

Ruminski, for example, was once at 
the scene of a body recovered from an 
automobile that had been submerged 
in a pond for several years. 

The first reports were that firefight- 
ers practicing with hoses at the pond 
noted the car. 

By knocking at every door on the 
neighborhood, however, Ruminski 
found that they had actually been 
playing with a remote control boat. 





There is, for instance, the famous account of the 
City News staffer who sent a dead mouse down the 
vast network of pneumatic tubes that the bureau once 
used to send copy to its customers. 





“She was walking toward the 
Church of the Seven Holy Martyrs 
when she was hit by the bullet. That’s 
all,” Sowa concluded his account. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” said the 
rewrite man, whose name Dornfield 
does not disclose. “What are the 
names of the seven holy martyrs?” 

Sowa hung up and let the anger 
pass. 

Typically, for a City News 
reporter, he soon had the informa- 
tion. (For the record, the seven 
French colonial missionaries were 
Jean de la Lande, Isaac Jogues, 
Antoine Daniel, Jean de Brebeuf, 








“That persistence and sometimes 
even gross overreporting [is 
what] . . . City News is known for,” 
Ruminski said. 

At the same time, however, City 
News generates its share of legends 
based on the tiniest wisps of truth, or 
simply fabricated from the whole 
cloth. 

There is, for instance, the famous 
account of the City News staffer who 
sent a dead mouse down the vast net- 
work of pneumatic tubes that the 
bureau once used to send copy to its 
customers. 

“The name of the guy always 





changed: Mike Royko, Howard Ziff, 
probably Thomas Alvah Edison,” 
said Roger Simon. 

From his office in Washington, 
Seymour Hersh is simply bemused by 
the legend that has him walking down 
Randolph Street at the end of a long 
assignment, tired and near penniless 
and crazed with hunger — then sud- 
denly running into a restaurant, grab- 
bing a diner’s steak and running out, 
all the while pursued madly by the 
customer. 

“What? No. Legend. Never hap- 
pened,” Hersh said. 

Even without the tall tales, the City 
News Bureau has given many a grad- 
uate vivid memories. 

“The funny thing about your first 
few days of City News is that you 
start writing about it to yourself, 
because you are convinced no one 
would believe it if you didn’t put it 
down in writing,” Roger Simon said. 

Hello-goodbye 

Those memories often start with 
the job interview. 

Simon, for example, remembers a 
“baffling, insane job interview” with 
former editor Larry Mulay. 

Bill Ruminski said his job interview 
with current editor Joe Reilly “was 
definitely the most unusual I’ve ever 
had.” 

“He looked at me and said, ‘If 
you’re here more than 18 to 24 
months, we'll kick your ass out,’ ” 
said Ruminski, who ended up staying 
almost three years. 

“We tell people right at the intro- 
ductory interview that this is a place 
you come to start a career — not a 
place to make a career. Stick around 
for two or three years, and then move 
on,” Reilly said. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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As the news industry’s cooperative, AP is 
committed to covering more of the world in the 
1990s than any other news service. 

A commitment backed by the best people in the 
business. Over 3,000 professionals working around 
the clock—and around the world-to bring you all 
the news, photos and graphics you need. 

A commitment that’s also backed by the best 
technology and the best service in the industry. 

Like AP’s new standard photo receiver—the AP 
Leaf Picture Desk—which will put the power, speed 
and picture quality of digital photo production into 


newsrooms all over America. 

And AP’s PhotoStream—the news industry’s 
fastest photo transmission system. 

As well as AP’s SelectStocks—a service that will 
give newspapers more flexibility and control than 
ever before in producing financial market tables— 
increasing their value for readers while decreasing 
the amount of space they take up. 

The best people. The best technology. And the 
best service. 

Precisely why—for more people and more news- 
papers around the world—AP is the source. 


ie Associated Press 





GG .. the Pine Curtain. In this 
region...a few rebellious souls live 
by their own rules — what's yours 
isn't always yours and, even if it is, 
it may not be for long. That's the 
premise of timber theft. 99 


"Where Bandit Roam" 


Roy Bragg 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE | 


A Hearst Newspaper 


Nobody gets closer to 


Nothing boils blood in Houston the way news about timber theft does. In East Texas, forestry is big 
business. So, to the Houston Chronicle, bandit loggers are front page news. The people of Hearst 
are instinctively aware of the roots of their audience. In an ex-timber town like Houston, those roots 
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VIEWPOINT 





By Dan Ehrlich 


Covering a foreign assignment is 
always an apprehensive and mysteri- 
ous event — not necessarily because 
of the work itself but over what to 
expect from the press facilities and 
how long it will take you to get 
oriented. 

The East German and Hungarian 
elections, events taking place a week 
apart, seemed a world apart in terms 
of service and attitude of the local 
populations. 

East Germany’s election, March 
18, was the big media event of the 
week, yet you would not have known 
it by visiting the press center. Nor- 
mally, such a place becomes the hub 
of media activity and can often be 
jammed with reporters hacking out 
their stories. 

East Berlin’s center had the only 
workroom I have seen that always 
had empty desks and plenty of type- 
writers available, and this was not 
because there was so much space and 
so many office machines. 

The fact is, most of the 5,000 or so 
media people covering the elections 
depended upon their own facilities 
and rarely saw the center. Why? 
Because it was a perfect example of 
the system being replaced in that 
country — waste, inefficiency, and 
of little help to reporters. 

First and foremost was a phone 
system, half old East German gear 
and half new West German equip- 
ment that had been quickly installed 
without training the operators prop- 
erly on how to use it. The result was 
the biggest fear for reporters, extreme 
difficulty in filing stories. Good phone 
service for both print and radio jour- 
nalists probably rates highest of all 
work considerations when covering 
remote assignments. 

The poor and overcrowded service 
in East Berlin inevitably forced jour- 
nalists to base themselves at their 
hotels, mainly in West Berlin, where 
the phone service is first-rate. 

Then there was the information 
lounge, with press releases and tele- 





(Ehrlich is a free-lance writer based 
in London.) 








A tale of two cities 


Facilities for the press covering the East German 
and Hungarian elections were in vast contrast 


type copy a day late. On top of this, 
English-speaking journalists were 
treated as though they did not exist. 
There was not a single English lan- 
guage newspaper in the lounge, but 
there was a single photocopying 
machine that seemed out of commis- 
sion most of the time. 

Those manning the center did not 
appear to be a very joyful lot. As one 
American reporter commented, 
“Even Prague was better than this. At 
least the Czechs were happy and help- 
ful.” 

Personally, I found the East Ger- 
mans helpful, in a reserved sort of 
way. The key was asking for some- 
thing in a nice way. 





If this fails, you realize how Ameri- 
can journalism has changed. In Brit- 
ain, where computerization is a rela- 
tively new thing, dictating stories by 
phone is the rule. All British national 
papers and some regional sheets have 
people who do nothing else but take 
copy from correspondents all over the 
world. 

Sadly, many American papers 
today are hesitant to take copy this 
way, and for a variety of reasons: 
They do not have people free to do it, 
they are too busy, they do not want 
the story that bad, or they are just not 
prepared to accept hefty overseas 
phone charges. 

A true story: After arranging to file 





Still, the lack of proper facilities, made covering this 
event a matter of hoofing it back and forth across 
Checkpoint Charlie, which could mean an hour’s trip 


to your hotel. 





When I explained to the doorman | 
had to do a radio spot but the govern- 
ment forgot to include any recording 
booths for the masses in the building, 
I was shown to an office suite which I 
was allowed to use in splendid soli- 
tude. 

Still, the lack of proper facilities 
made covering this event a matter of 
hoofing it back and forth across 
Checkpoint Charlie, which could 
mean an hour’s trip to your hotel. 
That is two wasted hours per day, 
time that possibly could be better 
spent waiting for a phone booth at the 
press center. 

To be fair, all East bloc phone ser- 
vice seems less than adequate when 
you are trying to file copy via a trusty 
Radio Shack 100 computer and 
accoustic couplers. Whether you are 
in the East or West, the simple fact 
that computer filing is now the name 
of the game has not sunk in yet to 
media officials. I have never yet 
been to a press center where direct 
connect computer hookup was made 
easy. It is still a matter of sneakily 
pulling the phone connections apart, 
hoping it is just a two-wire cable. 





a story from Europe to a rural Ameri- 
can paper, I made the collect call as 
arranged. Only the editor was not in. 
However, a young reporter took the 
call and quickly told the operator, 
“We don’t know him and we don’t 
accept collect calls.” 

I can understand her not accepting 
it, but what was discouraging at the 
time was that she never even ques- 
tioned the operator who I was. Maybe 
I’m old-fashioned, but if 1 were a 
reporter in the boonies and got a call 
from Austria or Hungary, I would be 
curious who might be on the line. 

From a media viewpoint, Hun- 
gary’s election was the exact opposite 
of East Germany’s, a fact that was 
realized by a press center continu- 
ously packed with journalists 
although there were only half as many 
covering this event. 

The very friendly and already capi- 
talistic Hungarians went to great 
lengths to make reporters feel at home 
with things such as English-speaking 
guides, up-to-date English wire copy, 
and an English bulletin board. 

In East Berlin, the press dining 

(Continued on page 140) 
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-COLORLINER® | 
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Bringanewspaper to life. 


It’s a colorful world. And now there's no reason 
to show it in black and white. 

Because the Goss Colorliner press prints high- 
quality process and spot color anywhere and 
everywhere, without sacrificing pages. 

Give your newspaper page after page of color- 
ful possibilities, for editorial and advertising, 
with the Goss Colorliner press. For a demonstra- 
tion or more information, write or call Goss 
Newspaper Products, Rockwell Graphic Systems, 
Rockwell International, 700 Oakmont Lane, 
Westmont, Illinois 60559. Phone: 708/850-5600. 


g Rockwell 
international 


...where science gets downto business 






Three years ago, 
these newspapers 


recognized a big idea. 


April 1987 


AD/SAT Network i2 newspapers 


Boston Globe 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Tribune 
Houston Chronicle 
Los Angeles Times 
Newark Star-Ledger 
New York Times 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Daily News 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Examiner 
Washington Post 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham News 
Birmingham Post-Herald 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Republic 
Phoenix Gazette 


CALIFORNIA 

Contra Costa Daily Group 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Los Angeles Daily News 

Los Angeles Times 

Oakland Tribune 

Orange Country Register 
Press-Enterprise (Riverside) 
Sacramento Bee 

San Diego Tribune 

San Diego Union 

San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Examiner 
San Jose Mercury News 

San Pedro News-Pilot 

Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
The Daily Breeze (Torrance) 


COLORADO 
Denver Post 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver) 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Post 
Bridgeport Telegram 
Greenwich Time 
Hartford Courant 
New Haven Register 
Stamford Advocate 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington News Journal 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Post 


FLORIDA 

Ft. Lauderdale News 

Ft. Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel 
Miami Herald 

Orlando Sentinel 

St. Petersburg Times 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


Today, 
the idea seems to have caught on. 


April 1990 


AD/SAT Network 122 newspapers 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Tribune 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis Star 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald-Leader 
Louisville Courier Journal 


LOUSIANA 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Sun 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Globe 

Boston Herald 
Springfield Union/News 
Worcester Gazette 
Worcester Telegram 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 

Flint Journal 
Grand Rapids Press 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Star Tribune 
St. Paul Pioneer Press/Dispatch 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Star-Times 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha World-Herald 


NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park Press 

The Record (Hackensack) 
Newark Star-Ledger 

The News Tribune (Woodbridge) 


NEW YORK 
Albany Times Union 
Buffalo News 


New York Daily News 

New York Times 

Newsday 

Rochester Dem. & Chronicle 
Staten Island Advance 
Syracuse Herald Journal 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Westchester Rockland 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro News & Record 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Winston-Salem Journal 


OHIO 

Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Post 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Columbus Dispatch 
Dayton Daily News 
Springfield News-Sun 


OKLAHOMA 
Daily Oklahoman (0. City) 


OREGON 


Portland Oregonian 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg Patriot-News 
Harrisburg Evening News 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal Bulletin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Columbia) 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Tennessean/Banner 


TEXAS 

Austin American Statesman 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Dallas Morning News 

Dallas Times Herald 

Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Houston Chronicle 


Houston Post 
San Antonio Express-News 
San Antonio Light 


UTAH 
Deseret News (S.L. City) 
Salt Lake City Tribune 


VIRGINIA 

Newport News-Press Times 
Norfolk Ledger Star 
Richmond News Leader 
Richmond Times Dispatch 
USA Today 

Virginia-Pilot (Norfolk) 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle Post Intelligencer 
Seattle Times 

Spokane Spokesman Review 
Spokane Chronicle 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee Sentinel 


Today, with a Network 
circulation of 31,155,000 
daily and 39,371,000 Sunday, 
there’s no logical excuse not 
to join the AD/SAT Network. 
(In case you’ve been living on 
Mars, AD/SAT is the satellite 
system that delivers newspaper 
ads at the speed of light, with 
astronomical reliability.) 

Now that you’ve got the 
idea, give us a call and add 
your name to our distin- 
guished list of member 
newspapers. 





We deliver newspaper ads 
at the speed of light. 


ADISAT, INC. » 527 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10004 * TELEPHONE 212/330-0678 * FAX 212/330-0660 
TRANSMISSION CENTERS IN NEW YORK AND LOS ANGELES 








By Larry Luxner 


“Show me a country whose news- 
papers are full of good news,” the 
saying goes, “and Ill show you a 
country whose jails are full of good 
men.” 

In Cuba, many good men such as 
Hubert Jerez, founder and president 
of the Cuban Association of Indepen- 
dent Journalists, are behind bars and, 
despite. Fidel Castro’s growing politi- 
cal and economic isolation around the 
world, the pages of Cuba’s leading 
newspaper, Granma, seem to contain 
only good news. 


“Havana-Pinar del Rio Highway 
completed 133 days before sched- 
ule,” “Family doctors in all capital 
bus terminals,” and “Raul congratu- 
lates educators of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces” are some of the 
headlines trumpeted recently in 
Granma, which takes its name for the 
yacht that carried Castro and his 81 
guerrillas to the shores of Oriente 
province the night of Dec. 2, 1956, 
launching Castro’s famous revolu- 
tion. 


Granma, founded in 1965 as the 
official organ of the Communist Party 
of Cuba, has remained Castro’s per- 
sonal mouthpiece for the last 25 
years. With a claimed circulation of 
650,000, Granma is the largest Span- 
ish-language newspaper in the world, 
surpassing Argentina’s Clarin, Mex- 
ico City’s Excelsior and even 
Madrid’s El Pais. 


The editor of Granma is Jorge 
Enrique Mendoza, an adviser and 
personal friend of Castro. In his best- 
selling biography Fidel: A Critical 
Portrait, author Tad Szulc calls Men- 
doza “an unpleasant, irascible, hard- 
line, dogmatic Communist who knew 
Castro in the Sierra, serving as the 
Rebel Radio announcer in the final 
phase of the war.” 


Not surprisingly, Granma ranks at 
the very bottom of the list in quality, 
objectivity and accuracy — and it 
must have the smallest newshole of 
any daily in the world. 





(Luxner, who returned from an 
eight-day trip to Cuba recently, is a 
frequent contributor to E&P and is 
based in San Juan, Puerto Rico.) 





Press freedom still a stranger to Cuba 
Cuba’s leading newspaper, Granma, contains only good news 


Despite the bargain price of 10¢, 
Cubans rarely line up to buy the 
daily newspaper, Granma, even 
though it is one of the few which 
exist in the country. The paper 
claims to be the largest Spanish- 
language daily in the world. 


Photo by Larry Luxner 


Granma averages only six pages, 
and only three of those pages purport 
to contain hard news — the rest are 
filled with features on the arts, enter- 
tainment and sports. World and 
regional news items usually carry a 
Marxist slant, with Castro quoted in 
almost every Page One headline. In 





and distinctive red lines between arti- 
cles. In additon to the daily paper, 
Granma is also available in weekly 
summary form in English, French and 
Portuguese for tourists and foreign 
subscribers. 


Perhaps Granma is best character- 
ized by what it does not print rather 
than what it prints. For instance, it 
never lists world temperatures 
(unnecessary because Cubans rarely 
travel overseas); exchange rates (also 
useless, because the Cuban peso has 
no value outside Cuba; besides, the 
penalty for possessing foreign cur- 
rency is a 10-year prison term); dis- 
play ads (except those for state- 
owned Cubana Airlines and Havana 
Club Rum); church news (since reli- 
gion is discouraged); obituaries; horo- 
scopes; crossword puzzles; movie 
listings, or anything else that might 
make Fidel Castro look bad or the 
United States look good. Of 32 inter- 
national articles and briefs in a recent 
issue of Granma, all but five listed the 
Cuban government-owned Prensa 
Latina as their source. The rest cred- 
ited Tass and the Spainish news 
agency EFE. 


Granma occasionally uses Asso- 
ciated Press for articles about the 
U.S., but only when those articles 
deal with drug addiction, crime, the 
homeless or some other negative 
aspect of American society. Rarely is 
the fall of Communism in Eastern 
Europe mentioned and, when it is, 
Granma attacks those countries’ lead- 





Not surprisingly, Granma ranks at the very bottom 
of the list in quality, objectivity and accuracy — and it 
must have the smallest newshole of any daily in the 


world. 








fact, Castro himself writes unsigned 
front-page editorials and, according 
to Szulc, often delays publications of 
Granma for hours while putting the 
final touches on speeches he made the 
previous day. 

Granma, whose offices are conve- 
niently located across from Revolu- 
tion Square, where the famous 
speeches are made, uses a broadsheet 
format, larger-than-average headlines 





ers for their “betrayal of the socialist 
cause.” According to one Havana- 
based diplomat, it is just those 
events — particularly the execution 
of close ally Nicolae Ceausescu — 
which have led Castro to step up re- 
pression against the few critics brave 
enough to speak out against his 
human-rights abuses. 

“Events in Romania signaled to the 

(Continued on page 140) 
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We're putting our 
commitment to the planet 


on paper. 





Recycling is a start. 


One solution to today’s environmental concerns 
can be found in yesterday’s papers. 


Kruger is investing in a major recycling 
project to curb waste and conserve forests. 


Our efforts will produce a recycled product 
of the same quality and runability as primary 
fibre newsprint. 


No more space to waste on this planet means 
plenty of room for improvements. 


de Kruger 


We’re making news in news in newsprint technology. 
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INTRODUCING 
CONTROL IN 
A TIME OF 
UNCERTAINTY. 





These are unpredictable times in the newspaper industry. These 
are difficult days for newspaper executives working to keep their 
operations profitable. 

Newspapers cannot afford to be fragmented any longer. Separate 
departments with separate systems add up to an inefficient operation. 
Integrated Newspaper Systems International offers the control necessary 


to survive the changes in this volatile industry. 


We are the newspaper systems integrators. It's our only busi- 


ness. We've been at it successfully for 11 years. From us, you can have 


one solution that controls every department in your newspaper. 








From editonal to circulation — and everything in between. And that help you define your hardware, software and people needs. And then 


makes good business sense. In fact, in these uncertain times, it makes we'll supply you with a totally integrated system that will give you the 


crucial business sense. So call us at 913-451-4618. Our team will control you need in these times of change. 


™ 


INTEGRATED NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Total Systems. Total Control. 


Circulation Management Systems * Consultation © Site Analysis & Systems Design © Payroll Systems © Accounts Payable Systems * Maintenance 
Training © Advertising Management Systems © Financial Management Systems * Editorial Systems * IBM® Platforms * On-Time Delivery 
Classified Advertising Systems * 24-Hour Support 


12 Corporate Woods * 10975 Benson © Overland Park, Kansas 66210 © 913-451-4618 © FAX: 913-451-3126 








By George Garneau 


The anti-nuclear group Safe Energy 
Communication Council has accused 
the Wall Street Journal of “lobbying” 
in a mailing to members of Congress 
on behalf of a pro-nuclear advertiser. 

The mailing last December to, 
among others, members of Congress 
was a free “value added” bonus to 
the pro-nuclear group the U.S. Coun- 
cil for Energy Awareness for its ad 
campaign in the Journal. 

“Please take the time to read this 
information on nuclear energy’s con- 
tributions to America’s energy inde- 
pendence,” Journal marketing vice 
president Bernard T. Flanagan said 
on letterhead bearing the logos of the 
newspaper and its parent, Dow Jones 
& Co. 

He referred to enclosed reprints of 
the “informative and thought-pro- 
voking” ads on “the need for a 
balanced energy program.” 

Flanagan also plugged the Journal’s 
five million “affluent and respon- 
sive” readers and referred questions 
to the Washington-based Energy 
Awareness, the electric power indus- 
try’s public relations organization. 

The letter spurred an angry 
response from Scott Denman, direc- 
tor of the Safe Energy Communica- 
tion Council, a public relations coali- 
tion representing environmental and 
consumer groups. 

Denman, who received it from an 
unnamed member of Congress, said 
the Journal “sold its journalistic 
integrity to one of its advertisers.” 

“Correspondence with members of 
Congress is a form of lobbying — 
hardly an appropriate role for a 
newspaper of the Journal’s influ- 
ence,” he wrote to Journal publisher 
and president Peter Kann. “The letter 
clearly demonstrates that your influ- 
ence is for sale to the highest bidder.” 

“In its zeal to ingratiate itself to 
advertisers, the Journal also com- 
promised its reputation for accu- 
racy,” Denman said, disputing claims 
made in the ads. 

He asked the Journal not to “sell its 
corporate influence along with its 
advertising space” and to publish his 
letter. 








Value added or lobbying? 


Anti-nuclear group contends Wall Street Journal acted as a lobbyist 
when it mailed letter praising the efforts of a pro-nuclear advertiser 


In a strongly worded response, 
Kann rejected and resented allega- 
tions against the Journal’s integrity. 

Flanagan’s letter “neither stated 
nor implied any news, editorial or 
corporate endorsement” of the ad 
message, he said. The letter twice 
displayed Flanagan’s marketing title, 
Kann said, and “clearly identified the 
mailing as a marketing initiative.” 

He maintained the Journal news 
pages cover nuclear energy fairly and 
accurately, and he rejected Denman’s 
letter for publication for not being in 
response to Journal news or editor- 
ials. 

“The Journal advertising depart- 
ment, like those of other publications, 
frequently compiles and mails 
reprints of advertising campaigns to 
potentially interested audiences,” 
Kann said. “It is commonplace and 
appropriate.” 





years ago after it got complaints about 
a mailing for a railroad association. 

“We decided we want to make sure 
there’s no confusion between what is 
the business side and what is the news 
side of the Post,” said Post national 
advertising director Bill Tompkins, 
citing the Post’s sensitive relationship 
to Congress as Washington’s home- 
town paper. 

New York Times spokesman Bill 
Adler said, “We are not aware of the 
Times ever writing a letter to mem- 
bers of Congress on behalf of an 
advertiser.” 

But he said in its various value 
added services it emphasizes the ad 
department’s separate function. 

Calls to several congressional staffs 
involved in energy issues found none 
who remembered the Journal letter. 

Daniel Weiss, press spokesman for 
Rep. George Miller (D-Calif.), said he 





Denman, who received it from an unnamed member 
of Congress, said the Journal “sold its journalistic 
integrity to one of its advertisers.” 





However, by mailing to lawmakers 
on an emotionally charged public 
policy issue, the incident raises the 
issue of how far newspapers should 
go to satisfy advertisers. 

“I’ve never heard of anybody 
mailing to congressmen,” said John 
Mennenga of Sawyer Ferguson Walk- 
er Co., the New York-based newspa- 
per advertising representative. He did 
not know whether it was common for 
advertisers promoting public policy 
issues. 

One study showed 75% of newspa- 
pers have some kind of “value 
added” programs. To attract and 
retain advertisers amid stiffening 
competition, newspapers have long 
provided free merchandising services 
to big advertisers, including ad 
reprints, free color, marketing 
research, ads stuffed into newspaper 
subscription bills, even radio ads. 

The Washington Post, which regu- 
larly mails ad reprints for advertisers, 
stopped sending to Congress several 





had never heard of newspapers’ mail- 
ing to Congress to boost advocacy 
groups. 

“I would find that offensive and 
abusive of their role as a newspaper,” 
he said when the Journal mailing was 
described to him. 

In an article for E&P (March 3, P. 
60) Mennenga, paraphrasing New 
York Times advertising vice presi- 
dent Erich Linker, said advertisers 
seek more than just ads in print; they 
want the best “total communications 
impact.” 

Newspapers can offer advertisers 
the “trademark value” of their 
mastheads — something broadcast- 
ers cannot. 

“Offering advertisers an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on that value adds 
to the total communications impact of 
newspaper advertising,” Mennenga 
wrote. 

Denman of Safe Energy said mail- 
ings can associate a newspaper’s 

(Continued on page 111) 
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INDONESIA 





Tropical Forests Forever 


Long before tropical forests were headline news, 
Indonesia was at work assuring it would have tropical 
forests forever. Indonesia designated over one-third of 
its 350 million acres of rain forests as protected reserves 
and parks. These mist-enshrouded forests, rich with 
diversity and future potential, will remain wild forever. 

Another 45% of its forests were classified as areas 
where logging is allowed, but only under strict 
regulations. Only two or three trees per acre are 
harvested. Then, harvesting is not permitted again for 
over 35 years to allow the forest to regenerate. Growth 
rates are so fast (some trees grow 10 feet in a year), it’s 
soon difficult to tell logging ever occurred. 

The government sets sustainable harvest levels, taxes 
companies $7 per cubic meter to pay for reforestation, 
and prohibits export of raw logs so Indonesians benefit 
from the 500,000 jobs created in the industry. 


And Indonesia plays tough with companies that 
violate its forestry rules. Last year 30 companies lost 
their right to harvest and another 130 received heavy 
fines, with one company fined $406,000 US dollars. 

Finally, Indonesia has 170 million people with the 
same aspirations for a better way of life as any American. 
But with most of Indonesia covered with forest it doesn’t 
leave much room for growth. So, 20 percent of its forests 
are being converted to plantations to produce teak, 
rubber, rice, coffee and other agricultural crops. 

Indonesia doesn’t have all the answers, but it’s 
working with forestry experts and scientists from around 
the world to find them. 


Indonesia 
Tropical Forests Forever 


For more information write: The Indonesian Forestry Community, 1230 S.W. Ist Ave., 4th Floor, Portland, OR 97204 








Ownership changes 








Ottaway Newspapers Inc. has 
reached an agreement to buy the 
Inquirer and Mirror, a 169-year-old 
Nantucket Island, Mass., weekly 
from Thomas H.C. and F. Marie Grif- 
fin, owners and publishers of the 
9,500-circulation newspaper. 

Ottaway Newspapers is a subsid- 
iary of Dow Jones & Co. 

The Griffins will serve as consul- 
tants to the publication and their 
daughter, Marianne Griffin Stanton, 
will remain as editor. 

Ottaway owns newspapers in New 
Bedford, Cape Cod, Beverly, Pea- 
body, Gloucester and Newburyport, 
Mass., among its 23 dailies nation- 
wide. The Nantucket acquisition will 
be Ottaway’s 12th weekly publica- 
tion. 

*x* * * 

News Corporation Limited Inc. has 
entered into an agreement for the sale 
of The Star to G.P. Group, Inc. for 
$400 million, half in cash and the 
balance in preferred stock of the com- 
pany. 

G.P. Group is publisher of the 
National Enquirer and Weekly World 
News. The Star is published by News 
America Publishing Inc., a subsidiary 
of The News Corporation Limited, a 
Rupert Murdoch company. 

Murdoch launched the Star in 1974 
and the national “supermarket 
tabloid” has steadily grown in circu- 
lation since that time. 

The sale is expected to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1990, but is depen- 
dent on government waiver of anti- 
trust restrictions. 

* * * 

Brehm Communications has 
announced the purchase of three new 
weekly newspapers in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 





Morris to sell some 
outdoor operations 


Morris Communications Corp. of 
Augusta, Ga., plans to sell some of its 
15 Naegele Outdoor Advertising Inc. 
operations, although no definite deci- 
sion had been made on which plants 
would be sold. 

Naegele, which was purchased by 
Morris Communications in July 1985 
and moved its corporate headquarters 
from Minneapolis to Augusta, oper- 
ates in 41 cities and towns in 16 states 
through its 15 plants. 








Thomas C. Pinard, owner and 
founder of the weekly Mountaineer- 
Progress in Phelan and Wrightwood, 
Calif., has sold his paper to the San 
Diego-based group for an undisclosed 
sum. 

The 4,600-paid circulation newspa- 
per serves the San Bernardino 
County mountain and high-desert 
areas in the Victor Valley. 

Pinard, who has owned the paper 
for 30 years, said he will continue to 
teach and consult in community jour- 
nalism. Mountaineer-Progress gen- 
eral manager Mary Wharton will 
remain in that position. 

The broker was Mel Hodell of 
Montclair, Calif. 

The second paper was The Leader, 
circulation 3,900, serving Lucerne 
Valley. Its former owner, Bob Clark, 
will stay on, according to a Brehm 
announcement. 

In Arizona, the purchase involved 
The Sun in Wickenburg. The sellers 
were Mike and Cindy Quayle, the 
brother and sister-in-law of Vice 
President Dan Quayle. The paper, 
which has a paid circulation of over 
4,000, is located 60 miles northwest of 
Phoenix. 

Sale prices for the latter two papers 
were not announced. 

Brehm Communications, estab- 
lished in Fort Madison, lowa, in 1919, 
owns 52 dailies, weeklies, semi- and 
triweeklies and shoppers in Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Arizona, Nevada and 
California. 

- ae oe 


James B. Skewes has reached 
agreement in principle to sell the daily 
Meridian (Miss.) Star and the weekly 
Newton Record to American Publish- 
ing Co. of West Frankfort, III. 

American Publishing, a subsidiary 
of Hollinger Inc. of Toronto, owns 
186 publications, including 63 daily 
newspapers in the United States. 

The Skewes family has owned the 
Star since 1922 and the Record since 
1972. 

The sale of the Star will include the 
newspaper and its building. Skewes 
will retain control of the adjoining 
Pigford Building and other downtown 
real estate holdings. He will also keep 
controlling interest in radio station 
WMOXxX. 

The sale is expected to be com- 
pleted by May 1. A new publisher will 
be named at that time. 

John A. Park Jr., of Raleigh, N.C., 
is representing the seller in the sale. 








The Osage City (Kan.) Journal, 
2,400-paid- and 7,000-free-circulation 
weekly, has been sold by Jerry and 
Ethel Allen to Kurt and Kathy Kes- 
singer. 

The sellers were represented by 
Wayne Webster of Webster & Asso- 
ciates of Dallas, Texas. 

*x* * * 

The 25-year-old free-circuiation, 
seasonal tourist publication, Nan- 
tucket Vacation Guide, was sold by 
Anthony Pastelis II to KLM Commu- 
nications of Brookline, Mass. 

KLM also publishes college cam- 
pus newspapers in the Boston area. 

L. Barry French, a newspaper 
broker based in Assonet, Mass., rep- 
resented the seller. 


Thomson to sell 
Ward’s auto mags 


Thomson Corp. wants to sell its 
Ward’s Communications Inc., a 
group of automotive-related maga- 
zines and newsletters. 

Ward’s employees were told of the 
move last month. Gerald D. Tenser, 
vice president of Thomson subsidiary 
Thomson Information-Publishing 
Group in Stamford, Conn., said the 
organization hoped to make the sale 
within three months. 

Tenser declined to say how much 
the company was seeking or whether 
it had offers. He said Thomson has 
instituted a policy which has resulted 
in the divestment of several trade 
magazines. 

Ward’s, whose publications are 
highly respected in the automotive 
industry, began in 1924 by publishing 
statistics on the industry. Thomson, a 
publishing conglomerate based in 
Toronto, acquired Ward’s in 1981. 

Publications include two monthly 
magazines — Ward’s Auto World 
and Ward’s Auto Dealer — and 
newsletters including Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports and Ward’s Engine 
Update. 

— AP 





University daily 
marks 100th year 

The Cavalier Daily, the student 
newspaper of the University of Vir- 


ginia, recently celebrated 100 years of 
continuous publication. 
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By Michael R. Smith 


Editor Bill Knight remembers his 
first day on the job as a wire editor at 
Griffin (Ga.) Daily News. He gave the 
typing desk he was using a fresh coat 
of green paint. 

More than 40 years later, the typing 
desk is long gone but Knight, 62, is 
still putting out the middle-Georgia 
newspaper, with plans to retire when 
he turns 65. 

“Reporters who move around miss 
a lot,” Knight said from his Griffin 
newsroom, the same one he has used 
for four decades. “I wanted to be a 
citizen and a newspaperman. As an 
editor, I wanted to maintain a human 
touch and I think that’s what we’ve 
done with the Griffin Daily News.” 

Owned by the international Thom- 
son Newspapers chain with offices in 
London and Ontario, Griffin Daily 
News is a 14,000-circulation daily 
which serves Spalding, Fayette, 
Henry, Lamar, Butts and Pike coun- 
ties just 50 miles south of Atlanta. A 
textile town, Griffin is home to some 
light history, talented high school 
football teams, and the place Bill 
Knight has covered all his editorial 
career. 

When he began as a summer intern 
in 1949, his mentor Quimby Melton 
owned the small newspaper of 5,000 
readers. Melton’s son, Quimby Mel- 
ton Jr., was a veteran and knew 
nearly half his readers were veterans. 
Who better to develop the struggling 
newspapers coverage than another 
veteran such as Knight, who had 
served in the United States Navy in 
the Philippines? 

“After he worked for the summer, I 
told him to finish at Emory University 
and to come to work for us,” Melton 
said. “I held the job open a year for 
him.” 

As an intern, Knight gained 
statewide recognition for his first 
sports story, a football game. 

“I won a first-place award from 
Georgia AP,” Knight said. “It was 
straight reporting, nothing fancy.” 

The week after he graduated in 1950 
from Emory in Atlanta as a journalism 
major, Knight returned to the news- 





(Smith is an assistant professor of 
mass communication at Lycoming 
College in Williamsport, Pa.) 


Reneesetians 





Bill Knight 


room, painted his desk and covered a 
Fourth of Juiy golf government. 

“We did it all,” Knight said. As he 
did then, Knight writes news stories, 
edits copy, and reviews his col- 
leagues’ work. 

The elder Melton published a front- 
page column called Good Evening. 
The younger Melton also became a 
columnist and continues to distribute 
his work to a number of weekly news- 
papers with which he is associated. 
Knight said the Melton columns 
influenced him to tackle this genre 
and now he writes two columns a 
week. 





Spending a career in one place 
Georgia journalist has spent four decades at his hometown daily 


said Knight of his news philosophy. 
“Find the good. I’m not a muckraker. 
Find the person’s good points 
because there are as many good sto- 
ries as bad ones.” 

For Knight, the best stories are 
about life’s unsung heroes, a sports 
fan who can recite ancient statistics, a 
pilot who shot down several German 
aviators, or a woman who helped 
organize civic events. 

“I’m a historian of sorts,” he said, 
adding that Griffin is celebrating its 
sesquicentennial this year and he is 
having to review his own news 
reports from his early years as the 
newspaper prepares its coverage. 

“I write about people who don’t 
make the headlines,” he declared. 

He has no favorite story or best 
example of his work although his 
career has taken him to the White 
House to interview Ronald Reagan 
and the Georgia governor’s mansion 
to question Jimmy Carter. He said his 
best story will be the next one. 

“Bill has helped a lot of people 
through his newswriting,” observed 
Roger Dix, senior reporter at Griffin 
Daily News. He joined Knight in the 
newsroom 35 years ago. 

“Right now he’s organizing a food 
effort to help people in a flood in 
Trion, Ga. He’s one of the finest peo- 
ple I’ve ever known; he’s a Christian 





“So much of journalism is hurtful,” said Knight of 
his news philosophy. “Find the good. I’m not a 
muckraker. Find the person’s good points because 
there are as many good stories as bad ones.” 








“One of [Knight’s] best columns 
was about his father Lamar, who died 
late last year,” said managing editor 
Steve Magner. “It was a tribute to his 
father, who was a grocer and an 
exemplary businessman. It really 
choked me up. The column ended 
with Lamar calling home.” 

Magner joined the Griffin Daily 
News two years ago and quickly 
learned that readers associate Knight 
with the newspaper. 

“Bill Knight is the Griffin Daily 
News,” he said. “He definitely has 
his own style. He’ll never say any- 
thing bad about anyone.” 

“So much of journalism is hurtful,” 





man. 

Knight and Dix have covered many 
stories together, including a police 
raid of a still. 

“We went in our short sleeves but 
we got caught in the snow,” Dix said, 
recalling a freak storm the night that 
police confiscated gallons of illegal 
whiskey. 

Melton said the racial strife of the 
1960s was a difficult time for a news- 
paper which tried to be fair to all sides 
in covering the controversy. He 
remembers waiting with Knight in a 
field at a Klan rally where participants 
wore pistols and listened to a candi- 

(Continued on page I11) 
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Congratulations 
to the 
1990 Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Tom Toles 


in recognition for distinctive editorial cartooning. 


Unfailing in directness, insight and humor, 
Tom Toles’ cartoons reveal his acute 
political awareness and unique artistic skills. 
Universal Press Syndicate takes great pride in celebrating 


this deserved honor and tribute. 


Other Pulitzer Prize-winners from Universal Press Syndicate 


Tony Auth Mary McGrory Ben Sargent 
Jules Feiffer Pat Oliphant Garry B. Trudeau 


Universal Press Syndicate 
4900 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64112 


(816) 932-6600 E usr tae Some _ 
T 
© 1990 Universal Press Syndicate TING USED To. 























By M.L. Stein 


Four states, California, Florida, 
Texas, and New York — and not 
necessarily in that order — appear to 
lead the nation in the amount of litiga- 
tion involving the news media. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts are runners- 


up. 

Although exact figures were virtu- 
ally impossible to obtain, an informal 
E&P survey of media lawyers, libel 
insurance companies, editors, free- 
dom of information centers, the Libel 
Research Foundation and the Media 
Law Reporter invariably turned up 
the names of the above states, with 
California, Texas and Florida seem- 
ingly in the lead. 

Of course, these are among the 
most populous states in the union and 
they contain major media. However, 
population is only one factor in the 
number of media law cases they pro- 
duce, according to sources inter- 
viewed. 

Cynthia Bolbach, managing editor 
of the Media Law Reporter in 
Washington, D.C., a publication of 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
said Texas, California and Florida 
generate the most legal decisions 
involving media, noting, “These 
states have well-established media 
bars and a lot of media outlets. How- 
ever, I don’t think anyone knows 
where most suits are filed. Many of 
them are dismissed and others lie 
around for years without anything 
happening to them.” 

In Florida, Bolbach continued, 
newspapers are “fairly well linked 


defending against libel and taking on 
Fol cases.” 

Her view was supported by Bill 
Chamberlin, director of the Brechner 
Center for Freedom of Information at 
the University of Florida. 

“When you have an aggressive 
media organization willing to pay 
lawyers to get access to information, 
you have the makings of a lot of media 
law,” he observed. “Without a 
doubt, in the case of Florida, several 
major news organizations, both print 
and broadcast, are more aggressive 





than in other states.” 

Among the most aggressive in 
fighting violations of open meetings 
and open records laws are the Miami 
Herald, Orlando Sentinel and the St. 
Petersburg Times, Chamberlin said. 

Since 1977, he continued, 33 Flor- 
ida public officials have either been 
removed from office or paid criminal 
and civil fines for denying access to 
meetings and records. 

The Brechner Center, which issues 
a monthly report on mass media law 
in Florida, is part of the University of 
Florida’s College of Journalism and 
Communications. 

“I can’t say we have significantly 
more cases than California, Texas 
and other large states but there are a 
lot of them in Flerida,” said Samuel I. 
Terilli, general counsel for the Miami 
Herald. 


The most litigious states 


California, Florida, Texas and New York lead the nation 
in the amount of legal action involving the news media 





to garden variety knowledge, Cal- 
ifornia is more litigious on all media 
issues than other other states. Some 
suggest that it’s because of the num- 
ber of lawyers in this state, but my 
view is that there are more lawyers 
because California is more litigious.” 

Among California’s abundance of 
lawyers are many with high-level 
expertise in defending against libel, 
privacy and Fol invasions, asserted 
Epstein, who handles a telephone 
action line for the California First 
Amendment Coalition (CFAC). 

“Very few plaintiffs’ lawyers have 
that expertise,” she added. 

Newspapers and broadcast stations 
do not originate libel and privacy suits 
but they do take the offensive in Fol, 
shield law, closed courtroom, copy- 
right, sealed court documents and 
other issues. 





California, which also has tight Fol statutes and a 
shield law embedded in the state constitution, runs 
neck-and-neck with Florida in media access and other 
kinds of media legal activity. 








and very strong. That helps in | 





“Much of the media down here are 
very successful journalistically and 
financially and several are very 
aggressive, including the Herald. We 
cover the news extensively and if we 
have to go to court for documents to 
which we’re entitled, we’ll do so.” 

In the past six months, Florida 
media have won two access cases in 
the U.S. Court of Appeals and one in 
the Supreme Court. 

The amount of media litigation in 
Florida is significant in view of the 
fact that the state is considered to 
have one of the strongest sunshine 
laws in the country. 

California, which also has tight Fol 
statutes and a shield law embedded in 
the state constitution, runs neck-and- 
neck with Florida in media access 
and other kinds of media legal ac- 
tivity. 

Oakland Attorney Judith Epstein, 
whose firm, Crosby, Heafey, Roach 
& May, has represented over 20 
newspapers, remarked, “According 





However, action or hot lines main- 
tained by media organizations in Cali- 
fornia, Texas and other states usually 
head off court action. 

Epstein said that of the approxi- 
mately 190 action-line calls from May 
1988 to May 1989, most of the prob- 
lems were resolved without going to 
court. Frequently, she explained, a 
letter or phone complaint from a 
lawyer to a public official will bring 
compliance with access laws. 

This was confirmed by Jane E. 
Kirtley, executive director of The 
Reporters Committee for Freedom of 
the Press in Washington, D.C., who 
said “Quite often an Fol hot-line 
center is perceived as having more 
clout than an individual news organi- 
zation.” 

Kirtley described California, 
Texas, New York and Florida as 
“very busy” in terms of media 
court battles compared with other 
states. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Publishers on Parade 
“Parade is our readers Sunday choice.” 





“We at The Californian are committed to our readers. And we believe that 
the newspaper should reflect the needs and desires of the community. That’s 
why we asked our readers to choose between Parade and the Sunday magazine 
we had provided for the last two years. 

“We initiated extensive research and focus 
group sessions to verify reader mail. Both studies 
confirmed an overwhelming preference for the 
return of Parade. 

“We're delighted once again to have Parade’s 
superior editorial product in our Sunday package... 
and so are our readers.” 


Featured in over 300 newspapers 
every Sunday. 











Litigious 
(Continued from page 50) 





Mel Opotowsky, senior managing 
editor of the Riverside (Calif.) Press- 
Enterprise and president of the 
media-sponsored CFAC, said the 
group was formed “because we knew 
there was an attitude among public 
officials in this state that it was per- 
fectly acceptable to thwart the open 
meetings and open records laws. 

“At one convention of county gov- 
ernment officials, they were laughing 
about these laws in an open session. 
This is not the case in Florida or New 
York.” 

Attorney Terry Francke, newly 
appointed executive director of 
CFAC, said he knew of no means to 
document precisely which state leads 
in media law cases but he put Florida 
and New York in front based on the 
number of suits that “survive to a 
court of appeals.” 

Rex S. Heinke, another prominent 
California media lawyer, placed Cali- 
fornia and New York “right at the top” 
in the number of media law cases they 
generate — with some qualification. 


“The only way we can get figures is 
what is sent to the Media Law 
Reporter,” said Heinke, who repre- 
sents the Los Angeles Times, Sac- 
ramento Bee and New York Times on 
the West Coast. “Some lawyers send 
everything that comes across their 
desk and others do not. It’s difficult to 
get a handle on actual numbers.” 

While exact statistics are hard to 
find, libel insurance claims are a fairly 
accurate indicator of media law 
activity. 





experts, libel suits have been drop- 
ping since 1985, a fact largely attribut- 
able to the defendants’ victories in the 
Gen. William Westmoreland and for- 
mer Israeli Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s libel suits against CBS and 
Time magazine, respectively. 

“Both were spectacular flops from 
a plaintiff's view,” Milton noted. 
“People realized that they could 
spend lots of time and money on a 


libel suit and come up empty- 
handed.” 





“When you have an aggressive media organization 
willing to pay lawyers to get access to information, 
you have the makings of a lot of media law,” he 


observed. 








Chad Milton, an attorney for Media 
Professional Insurance Inc. in Kansas 
City, Mo., a major libel and privacy 
insurer for weeklies and small dailies, 
said that, among claims against the 
firm’s clients from 1986 to March 
1990, California ranked first, followed 
in order by New York, Texas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Florida and Illinois. 

According to Milton and other 
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Another factor in the lessening of 
libel actions is that newspapers are 
listening more carefully to readers’ 
complaints, thus steering away poten- 
tial claims, Milton added. 

At the same time, however, report- 
ing is not as aggressive as it was in the 
1970s in Milton’s opinion, and the 
investigative stories that do see print 
are “better vetted,” he continued. 

Arthur McKey, U.S. counsel for 
Mutual of Bermuda, which insures 
some 3,000 ANPA members, 
acknowledged that California, Texas 
and Florida have “large numbers of 
defamation cases,” but he also listed 
New York has having a “high fre- 
quency rate” of such litigation. 

The Washington attorney joined 
Milton in reporting a slackening of 
libel suits since 1985. 

From Mutual’s experience, McKey 
said, the Sharon, Westmoreland and 
the losing William Tavoulareas suit 
against the Washington Post “prob- 
ably discouraged some people from 
getting into libel suits.” 

Henry R. Kaufman, general 
counsel for the Libel Defense 
Resource Center in New York City, 
linked California and Florida’s high 
rate of media litigation to “their sheer 
size” and the fact that there is a 
“well-organized and active media 
bar” in those states. 

New York, he went on, may have 
fewer cases because its plaintiff's 
libel standard is “the best in the coun- 
try.” That Texas is one of the top 
states generating media law conflicts 
stems in part from the Freedom of 
Information Foundation of Texas 
(FoIFT) whose hot line spurs about 50 
calls a month, according to its execu- 
tive director, Nancy E. Monson. 

An advisory agency, FoIFT does 
not go to court but it does file amicus 

(Continued on page 140) 
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UN OUR OF INION So ex EIE DE 
THE OPERATIONS 
BOTTLENECK 


In our opinion, newspapers that zone will run headlong 
into an operations bottleneck. Before publishers decide to 
zone or to add more zones, they must answer a key question: 
Do current operations provide the means and the produc- 
tion capacity necessary to seize the competitive advantage of 
zoning? This is the operations challenge. 

In any newspaper operation, there is a pool of man- 
hours available to perform the necessary work. This pool rep- 
resents the capacity of a newspaper's operations. It limits the 
volume of products, pages, advertisements, and news that 
newspapers can produce. 

As a newspaper begins producing zoned products with its 
current operations, it will reach its first operational challenge: 
Its pool of available man-hours will be rapidly consumed. 

According to a Special Report in presstime, the journal 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (March 
1990), more and more newspapers are zoning. In fact, "the 
practice of zoning became pervasive, at least among large 
and medium-size papers, in the 1980s.” Furthermore, the 
report goes on to say that many newspapers "are looking to 
expand their zoning.” 

One newspaper cited in the presstime report, The Tampa 
Tribune, produces 79 zoned products a week covering 169 
communities. The St. Petersburg Times meets its rival’s com- 
petition by producing 14 zoned products each week. These 
newspapers produce a large number of pages each week — 
and the numbers are growing. 

Add another factor to the equation: Zoning results in a 
disproportionate explosion in the volume of publication-pro- 
duced, or pub-set, display ads. This occurs because zoning is 
targeted at smaller, part-run retail advertisers that rely primar- 
ily on the newspapers to create their advertising material. 

According to the presstime report, 40 percent of the ad- 
vertising linage in the Los Angeles Times is part-run. The 
Times currently produces four regionally zoned editions 
each day, in addition to five zoned sections that run less fre- 
quently each week. 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of pages 
and pub-set ads produced each week, the pool of available 
man-hours quickly disappears; newspaper operations become 
hard-pressed to provide the additional capacity required to 
meet these increased volumes. 

And, what happens when executive man- 
agement sees that zoning is succeeding? They 
will ask for more. 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1990 
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PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 


For example, The Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., a 
Zoning pioneer, typically produces four zones six days a 
week, or approximately 192 zoned pages per week. 

What happens if management decides to add just two 
more zones? The resulting zoned products would now total 
288 pages per week. The result? Page production volume in- 
creases by 96 pages per week. Production volume of pub-set 
ads will increase significantly as well. 

In this example, the volume of work may now overtake 
the operational capacity required to produce the increased 
number of pages. 

How is a production manager going to cope with this 
page count explosion? Some are increasing efficiency by cross- 
training personnel and by preparing or printing sections in ad- 
vance. Some are boosting capacity through use of overtime. 

Once these alternatives have been exhausted, however, 
newspaper production reaches the upper limit of capacity. 
Production efficiency and the use of overtime have already 
been maximized. 

e How do these operations proceed to the next level? 

e How do they add even more zoned products? 

e What alternatives are available to operations? 

There are only two alternatives: Hire more people . . . or 
employ electronic pagination. 

We believe that hiring more workers is not the long- 
term solution. One reason that newspapers originally pur- 
chased front-end systems was to reduce their expensive 
labor forces. Hiring more people to support zoning, there- 
fore, is a step backward. 

Additionally, the physical operation itself — a composing 
room the size of a city block, as cited in the presstime report 
— becomes the bottleneck. Throwing more bodies at the 
problem will only make matters worse. 

Finally, the more newspapers zone, the more complex 
their operations will become. The complexity of managing 
and tracking news and advertising copy and layouts across 
multiple zones and editions, while taking color and other 
production considerations into account, becomes the pro- 
verbial straw that breaks the camel’s back. This issue is so 
important that we will devote our next installment of "In Our 
Opinion” exclusively to the nightmare of complexity in 
zoning. 

In our opinion, there is only one long-term 
solution to the operations challenge: cost- 
effective electronic pagination systems. 























U.S. journalists tour Cuba 


They find Cuban reporters to be Castro supporters who have no 
space in their stories to write about anti-government activists 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Castro’s Cuba may be repressive 
but it is not likely to go the way of the 
Eastern European Communist dicta- 
torships any time soon, say two edi- 
tors who visited the island recently on 
the Inland Press Association’s study 
mission. 

“IT do believe what the Cubans say 
about the difference in revolutions, 
between theirs and the Eastern 
Europeans’,” said Dan Baumann, 
editor and president of the Arlington 
Heights (Ill.) Daily Herald. 

Throughout the March 7-14 visit, 
Cuban journalists and government 
officials argued that their revolution 
had come from the people and had not 
been imposed from the top as in East- 
ern Europe. 

Support for the revolution was par- 
ticularly strong among older Cubans, 
said Art Diaz, owner and publisher of 
the Leader Newspapers in Chicago. 

“What we found is the older gener- 
ation was strident in their anti-imperi- 
alism and the jingoism,” Diaz said. 

Diaz attended the University of 
Havana in the early 1950s, shortly 
before Fidel Castro overthrew Ful- 
gencio Batista. 

He said he was generally impressed 
with the changes Cuba had achieved 
in those 40 years — to a point that 
other Inland publishers teased him for 
supposed Castro sympathies. 

For example, Diaz, who speaks 
Spanish and roamed the streets of 
Havana at night to talk with people, 
was the only one who professed to see 
a “total freedom of speech” among 
citizens. 

Even he drew the line at praising 
the island’s newspapers, however. 

“No, no, there’s no free press,” he 
said in an interview at Inland’s head- 
quarters in Park Ridge, Ill. 

“[Cubans] would ask me what I 
thought of their papers,” he con- 
tinued. “I didn’t want to lie so I said I 
hadn’t studied them, but they’re just 
propaganda sheets.” 

During their visit Inland publishers 
met with editors of Granma, the Com- 
munist Party daily in Havana; Sierra 
Maestra, a daily in Santiago de Cuba; 
and with about 70 journalism students 
at the University of Havana. 


The Inland Cuba visit followed the 
association’s study mission in late 
October to Eastern Europe. 

Barely had the group returned from 
these countries when Hungary sched- 
uled free elections, Bulgaria deposed 
its Communist Party, and Romania 
erupted in violent revolution. 





See related story on Cuba’s largest 
newspaper, Granma, on Page 40 of 
this issue. 





On just their second day in the 
Cuban capital, the Inlanders came 
upon a fevered human-rights demon- 
stration. 

This gathering, however, was held 
in Opposition to four human-rights 
activists who were huddled inside a 
house discussing Cuban abuses. 

Tipped off to the gathering, the 
Inland group left the Havana Libra 
Hotel to see it. All of the dozen cabs 
lined up outside the hotel refused to 
take them to the house, Baumann 
wrote in a column for the Daily Her- 
ald. 





sen. 

For example, in a conversation 
with Granma editor Juan Marrero and 
economics writer Roberto Alvarez 
Quinones, Carlsen asked why the 
paper used such loaded adjectives in 
describing the United States. 

“Their answer was pretty much, 
well, maybe you’re right, but each 
time there is a new [U.S.] president 
they give him a period of grace,” 
Carlsen said. “Now they felt that 
George Bush was worse than Ronald 
Reagan and they felt they had given 
him a period of grace — and now they 
were going to move beyond that. 

“They have such a fear of an immi- 
nent invasion” by the U.S., Diaz 
added. 

Ideology is also an important part 
of journalism education, it appeared 
to the Inland group. 

During their meeting with Univer- 
sity of Havana journalism students, 
for example, the teacher seemed to be 
“little more than a Communist func- 
tionary” with little journalism back- 
ground, Baumann said. 





“We don’t have space in our paper for these 
people,” Julio Garcia Luis, president of the Union of 


Journalists told the group. 








Outside, perhaps 1,500 people 
demonstrated, chanting that the four 
activists were gusanos — worms. 
The crowd also shouted a slogan the 
Inland group was to hear and see 
every day: Socialism or Death. 

“T thought they must be four of the 
bravest people in Cuba,” Baumann 
wrote. 

However, the activists received no 
sympathy from Cuban journalists. 

“We don’t have space in our paper 
for these people,” Julio Garcia Luis, 
president of the Union of Journalists 
told the group. 

The activists, he added, were 
simply anti-revolutionaries trying to 
exploit Cuba’s increasing vulnerabil- 
ity. . 
That was a theme Cuban journalists 
would sound again and again, said 
Inland executive director Ray Carl- 





Students are evaluated for a “rec- 
ord of correct behavior.” 

“We isolated that eventually to 
mean being in tune with the revolu- 
tion,” Carlsen said. 

For their part, the students main- 
tained they could write or say what 
they wanted — it just so happened 
they all did support the revolution. 

Students graduate to heavily 
staffed, but primitive, newspapers. 

Sierra Maestra, for example, 
employs an editorial staff of 32 to 
produce a daily paper of four broad- 
sheet pages. 

At both Sierra Maestra and 
Granma — named for the boat that 
took Castro from Mexico to Cuba at 
the start of the revolution — news- 
print was simply awful, Carlsen said, 
“really corrupted, gray Russian 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mad at med book 


Illinois doctors’ group wants AMA Journal editor reined in 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


The Illinois State Medical Society 
says it is fed up with editorials in the 
weekly Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and is asking 
the AMA to rein in its editor, Dr. 
George Lundberg. 

Dr. Harold Jensen, Illinois State 
Medical Society chairman, said the 
board of his physicians group recently 
voted unanimously to put a proposal 
before the AMA convention in June 
that would create an “editorial over- 
sight committee” to review JAMA 
editorials. 

He said the Illinois doctors and 
physicians across the country have 
become increasingly irritated with 
Lundberg’s “sniping” at physicians. 





published in the masthead in every 
issue. JAMA is published 48 times a 
year and is the largest medical journal 
in the world, circulating to 140 coun- 
tries in eight languages. 

Without its editorial independence, 
Lundberg said, JAMA would degen- 
erate into an unread AMA newsletter. 

Jensen said he is not impressed 
with that argument, which Lundberg 
made before the Illinois State Medical 
Society’s board in a March 5 meeting. 

“He raises this as a question of 
journalistic integrity,” Jensen said. 
“Our position is that in maintaining 
his journalistic integrity, he is 
impugning the integrity of the AMA.” 

As an example, Dr. Jensen pointed 
to the controversial 1988 JAMA 
essay, “It’s Over, Debbie,” in which 





The last straw, he said, was a JAMA editorial in 
January, written by Lundberg, that said a “greed 
virus” had “impaired physicians.” 





The last straw, he said, was a 
JAMA editorial in January, written by 
Lundberg, that said a “greed virus” 
had “impaired physicians.” 

Physicians are under attack enough 
without criticism from the largest 
medical journal, Jensen said. 

“In that context, to have an 
employee — and despite his elevated 
position that’s what he is, an 
employee — sniping at us from 
within is just intolerable,” Jensen 
said in a telephone interview. 

Press freedom is not an issue in the 
dispute because JAMA is a “private 
publication that reflects the view of its 
publisher, that is, the AMA.” 

However, JAMA editor Lundberg 
says the Illinois society has that com- 
pletely backward. 

“Our articles are not AMA pol- 
icy,” Lundberg said. “In fact, they 
are often deliberately not AMA policy 
because AMA policy is political and 
we edit in the public interest. We edit 
for physicians, for residents, for the 
public. The public comes first.” 

In fact, Lundberg noted, an explicit 
disclaimer that its material does not 
necessarily reflect AMA policy is 





an unnamed hospital resident claimed 
to have administered a lethal drug 
dose at a patient’s request as an act of 
euthanasia. The author was never 
identified, Illinois prosecutors inves- 
tigated the story and a furious debate 
developed about whether the incident 
had ever happened. 

“That turned out to be fabricated,” 
Jensen said. “It impugned physicians 
and residents . . . and had the impri- 
matur of the AMA.” 

In response, Lundberg said, “The 
editor who handled ‘It’s Over, 
Debbie’ believes it to be by a real 
resident. If Dr. Jensen says it has 
been proved to be a fabrication, he is 
himself fabricating.” 

Both sides in the dispute claim sup- 
port. 

“From my constituency, I hear that 
we are right on target,” Jensen said. 

Chicago Sun-Times medical writer 
Howard Wolinsky recently quoted 
the president of a Texas medical soci- 
ety as saying he opposed an oversight 
board, but that the AMA board 
“ought to fire Lundberg because he is 
not a pro-practicing physician.” 

The editorial boards of two other 





AMA-owned publications, the 
Archives of Neurology and the 
Archives of Dermatology recently 
unanimously passed resolutions 
opposing the oversight proposal, 
Lundberg said. 


CBS-USA Today 
in All-Star 
balloting deal 


CBS has announced plans to pro- 
mote USA Today All-Star Fan Bal- 
loting and the All-Star Sweepstakes 
during primetime entertainment and 
weekend sports shows. CBS Radio 
and local CBS affiliate stations will 
provide other support. 

Beginning this year, CBS will 
broadcast the major league baseball 
All-Star Game, League Champion- 
ship Series and World Series. 


New name, design 
for St. Paul paper 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
Dispatch has a new name and a new 
look. 

The newspaper’s new name is the 
Saint Paul Pioneer Press and it has 
undergone a redesign that includes 
revamping its daily feature and sports 
pages, using more subheads and 
graphics and news summaries, and a 
new typeface designed especially for 
the newspaper. 


Puper nixes some 
days, builds others 


The Hollywood (Fla.) Sun has com- 
bined its paid and controlled distribu- 
tion on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. It also will eliminate its Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday edi- 
tions to strengthen its end-of-the- 
week franchise. 

The paper has added new emphasis 
on food and family in its Thursday 
editions, and more entertainment 
coverage on Fridays. 
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Fight-back paper says it’s back 


Aggressive ‘now or never’ campaign by smaller Green Bay daily 
against competitor is working, according to the publisher 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Six months after the Green Bay 
(Wis.) News-Chronicle launched a 
campaign to attract readers and 
advertisers by charging that the rival 
Gannett Co.-owned Green Bay Press- 
Gazette was trying to “starve” it to 
death, the family-owned paper is 
healthier but still losing money, its 
publisher says. 

Both advertising and circulation is 
up, News-Chronicle owner and 
publisher Frank A. Wood said in an 
interview. 

“Some people have said it’s start- 
ing to look like a real newspaper for a 
change,” Wood said of the effect the 
new business has had on the tabloid. 

Wood said December was the 
largest single month for retail adver- 
tising in the newspaper’s history, giv- 
ing it $50,000 in gross retail ad 
revenue for the first time. 

Each successive month has been 
encouraging, Wood said. January’s 





retail ad revenue was 30% over Janu- 
ary 1989; February 40% over the 
same month last year; and March 
was 40% higher than the year-ago pe- 
riod. 

At the same time, the paper has 
gained a net 900 more home subscrib- 
ers, Wood said. 

While those gains have been 
“heartening,” Wood said, the paper 
is still losing money. 

For the last fiscal year, which 
ended in March, the paper lost about 
$500,000, Wood said. The News- 
Chronicle lost approximately that 
much in fiscal 1988 as well, he said. 

Wood ascribes most of the business 
gains to an unusual 10-day series of 
articles alleging that his paper has 
“been marked for elimination” by 
Gannett Co. The Press-Gazette, with 
a daily circulation of 56,723 according 
to the most recent Audit Bureau of 
Circulations FAS-FAX report, is far 
larger than the News-Chronicle, 
which has a sworn circulation of 
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11,500. 

The series was kicked off with a 
four-page wraparound headlined, 
“It’s Now Or Never! I think the 
Press-Gazette is trying to destroy 
us. 

In a front-page statement — “the 
most important statement this paper 
has made in its 17 years in Green 
Bay” — publisher Wood came quick- 
ly to his point: “I now believe that our 
competition here, the Gannett Co., 
which owns the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, intends to deprive this paper 
of its existence. 

“In my opinion, the Press-Gazette 
is systematically working to destroy 
the News-Chronicle by starving us, 
preventing us from having enough 
business to survive. This sounds 
overly dramatic, but it’s not,” Wood 
wrote. 

In the series that followed, the 
News-Chronicle hammered away at 
two themes: In Green Bay, the Press- 
Gazette targeted the News-Chroni- 
cle’s best advertisers with drastic dis- 
counts and, nationally, the Gannett 
chain would stop at virtually nothing 
to eliminate competition and maxi- 
mize profits. 

One paragraph catches the aggres- 
sive flavor of the series: “From its 
very start, back in 1906, the Gannett 
Co., which is now the nation’s largest 
newspaper chain, has been dedicated 
to the concept that the only good mar- 
ket is a dead market — that is, one 
without competition.” 

In the series, and again in his com- 
ments to E&P, Wood said the paper is 
considering filing some sort of anti- 
trust action against the Press- 
Gazette. 

Wood said any action would be 
based on information reported in the 
series, but he would not be more spe- 
cific. 

The series did report some 
instances in which the News-Chroni- 
cle lost ad accounts to the Press- 
Gazette but there were no published 
charges of antitrust violations such as 
predatory pricing, for example. 

Wood also argued that the News- 
Chronicle should be allowed to enter 
a joint operating agreement with the 
Press-Gazette. 

“I find it rather ironic that this is a 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Pictures of the poll tax riot in Tra- 
falgar Square have been sent abroad 
by the National Union of Journalists 
to stop them from being seized by the 
police, according to U.K. Press 
Gazette April 9. 

The English trade journal reported 
the move followed approaches to the 
union by journalists who feared they 
could be forced by the courts to hand 
over unpublished pictures and 
untransmitted film which could iden- 
tify rioters. 

“It is NUJ policy not to cooperate 
with police requests for pictures and 
film on the grounds that it endangers 
journalists covering demonstrations 
and riots if their material can later be 
used in court prosecutions. 

“The NUJ has sent the film to the 





Keeping pictures from police in Britain 


Brussels headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists where 
it is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
British courts.” 

Press Gazette quoted NUJ general 
secretary Harry Conroy as follows: 
“We have been contacted by a num- 
ber of journalists to get their films of 
the Poll Tax Demonstrations out of 
the country under our agreement with 
the IFJ. 

“We have reminded our members 
that they shouldn’t hand untransmit- 
ted or unpublished material to the 
police. Our agreement with IFJ 
allows us to pass on the film so that it 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the Brit- 
ish courts. 

“This protects the freedom of the 
press in this country and our mem- 





bers. We want to ensure that journal- 
ists in this country are not seen as 
agents of the state. 

“It is a sad reflection on media 
freedom that journalists have to take 
such action. In most Western Euro- 
pean countries the protection of jour- 
nalists’ sources of information is seen 
as being part of a free democracy.” 


Regional wrap adds 
real estate section 


The Lake Sentinel, a regional 
broadsheet edition that wraps the 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, has intro- 
duced an expanded real estate section 
that appears every Saturday in the 
Lake Sentinel’s second section. 








Tour Cuba 
(Continued from page 54) 





newsprint.” 

The Sierra Maestra’s hot-type 
press had its own revolutionary heri- 
tage: It was manufactured in Russia in 
1917. 

However, if the journalism were 
ideologically rigid, the three Inland- 
ers agreed that they felt free to go and 
see whatever they wanted. 

Cubans repeatedly approached 
them on the street to talk without 
apparent fear. 

“I found people to be happier there 
with their lot even than in Eastern 
Europe,” Carlsen said. 

They were treated “like visiting 
royalty” when they arrived to meet a 





Committee for the Defense of the Rev- 
olution in Palma Soriano, near the 
Guantanamo U.S. Navy base. A 
throng of children wearing their 
Young Pioneers scarfs lined the 
streets as they arrived. 

The group did have difficulty when 
they attempted to meet with dissi- 
dents whose names they had obtained 
from Ramone Cernuda, the chairman 
of the Cuban Human Rights Commit- 
tee in Miami. 

“One activist was arrested before 
we got there, and the telephones 
seemed not to work in contacting the 
others,” Carlsen said. 

Interestingly, the only other place 
they encountered tight lips was at the 
U.S. Embassy. 

Security there was tighter than any 
other place they encountered on the 
island — and the Embassy officials 


insisted on an off-the-record conver- 
sation. 

“Nobody else in Cuba asked us not 
to quote them, but they did,” Bau- 
mann said. 

Leader Newspapers’ Art Diaz said 
he was also surprised by the lack of 
Western reporters. 


“It’s interesting, with all the talk 
about Fidel falling in a month, in a 
week, that American [news 
organizations} don’t have more peo- 
ple down there,” he said. 


Having gone to China, sub-Sahara 
Africa, Eastern Europe and Cuba in 
the last two years, Inland’s scheduled 
next study mission is another hot — 
perhaps too hot — spot: Lithuania. 

“We’re watching it carefully,” 


executive director Carlsen said. “So 
far, it’s still on.” 








Green Bay 


(Continued from page 58) 





perfect opportunity to employ the 
Newspaper Preservation Act of 1970 
with a JOA and that Gannett does not 
choose to join us in one. For them and 
Knight-Ridder to join together in one 
in Detroit — the two largest newspa- 
per chains — is sheer hypocrisy, 
especially in light of the situation 
here,” Wood said. 

Just before publishing the “now or 
never” series, Wood said, he wrote 
the Press-Gazette “saying we were 
weighing an antitrust suit but would 
rather work out an agreement.” 

The four-sentence reply denied any 
violations and said an agreement was 
“inappropriate because of our 








threat,” Wood recounted in an article 
in the series. 

Wood said he personally has been 
heartened by community reaction to 
the series. 

“I was at a fish fry last Friday night 
and [an advertiser] said, ‘We figure 
we have to help when the big guy is 
beating up on the little guy.’ So we 
seem to have gotten our message 
out.” 

Wood himself has been “back out 
selling on the streets and I intend to 


_continue to do that,” he said. 


Since Christmas he has made more 
than 300 sales contacts personally, he 
said. 

Wood once before used a publi- 
cized campaign to aid his struggling 
paper, which began as a strike paper 
in 1972 and which Wood purchased 
four years later. 





In 1976, he publicly vowed not to 
shave until the News-Chronicle had a 
profitabie month. He personally sold 
subscriptions at bowling alleys as his 
beard “was nearing his waist,” 
according to a News-Chronicle arti- 
cle. The paper turned a profit 17 
months later. 

Rival publisher Michael Gage char- 
acterizes Wood’s latest action as 
simply “a very unique competitive 
move.” 

Gage, who did not return numerous 
E&P phone calls for comment, told 
the Associated Press in early March 
that his paper had lost 94 subscrip- 
tions that could be attributed directly 
to the “now or never” campaign. 

He also told AP that there had been 
a “small impact” on advertising, but 
“I couldn’t give a dollars-and-cents 
figure.” 
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Book reviews 








An update on 
the black press 


The Black Press, U.S.A. Roland E. 
Wolseley. (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
University Press.) 453 pages. 


It is not easy to predict where the 
black press is headed any more than it 
is to do so with print media in general. 
Roland Wolseley, in this update of his 
1971 book, notes the mergers, the 
changing patterns of readership, the 
difficulty in sustaining advertising. 

Wolseley, professor emeritus of 
journalism at Syracuse University, 
says the dulling of protests at large in 
society is reflected also in the black 
press, and he sees the prevailing 
sense of “hedonism,” fanned by the 
white press, taking its toll on the cru- 
sading spirit of black papers. He says, 
“The altruism and good will that have 
guided black Americans in the fight 
for justice may dissipate in the pursuit 
of pleasure.” 

Perhaps Wolseley could have inter- 
preted the new hedonism as a contin- 
uance of another kind of hedonism 
heralded by influencial black preach- 
ers over the years, as they talked 
down a “pie in the sky” in favor of 
achieving some heaven now. The 
very protest movement had such an 
element of the pursuit for a better 
world and new materialism. 

Perhaps protest has just taken a 
new dimension. The reviewer, who 
has been a judge in the national black 
press competition of the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
for some years, has been impressed 
with the crusading spirit and issue- 
oriented reporting that seems to have 
improved in much of the black press. 
The NNPA fosters this with its com- 
munity service reporting awards. 

Wolseley also finds the black 
papers generally humorless, but that 
is not an uncommon observation for 
some of the great newspaper institu- 
tions in the U.S. 

Still, there are great contrasts in the 
black press, and Wolseley might have 
dealt more with these contrasts, not- 
ing the poor quality in some and the 
emerging superb design and layout in 
others. Some comparison of black 
paper’s treatment of a story with 
treatment by the general press on the 
same subject would have helped to 
show differences and trends. 

Except for a chapter on “Black 
Philosophies and Black Journalism,” 








the new edition has basically the same 
chapter topics. Stokely Carmichael 
and much of the discussion of “black 
power” development and the press 
are gone. 

This book is a very readable refer- 
ence on the history of black media and 
the leading men and women editors. 
Here are Samuel Cornish, John 
Wusswurm, Samuel Ward, Martin 
Delaney, Frederick Douglass, Vic- 
toria Matthews, Ida Wells-Barnett 
and many others. 


* * * 

Media Freedom and Accountability. 
Everette E. Dennis, Donald M. Gill- 
mor, Theodore L. Glasser, editors. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press.) 210 pages. 


This collection of essays, dealing 
with the tension between freedom and 
accountability, is a partial outgrowth 
of a forum, “Media Freedom and 
Accountability,” sponsored by the 
Gannett Center for Media Studies at 
Columbia University and the Silha 
Center for the study of Media Law 
and Ethics at the University of Min- 
nesota. A full range of views is here. 

Clifford Christians, communica- 
tions professor at the University of 
Illinois, argues for a deeper approach 
to ethics — “Fixation on codes alone 
seems petty.” He calls for a “radical 
turn to accountability.” Instead of 
appealing to the First Amendment 
and parochially developed codes, he 
opts for “a generally accepted body 
of principles . . . . A normative eth- 
ics, purged of delusions and personal 
interests, would raise a stable anchor 
for daily practice.” 

Lewis Lapham, editor in chief of 
Harper’s magazine, is out to burst 
some sacred bubbles when he claims 
to see no apparent connection 
between journalism and ethics: “The 
media deal in entertainment. I 
don’t think journalism is a pro- 
fession .... Like any other story- 
teller, the journalist is obliged to 
drum up a crowd. To keep the 
crowd’s attention , he’s got to tell the 
crowd more or less what the crowd 
wants and expects to hear.” 

— Hiley Ward 


Old reporter’s 


last deadline 


Deadline. Tom Stacey. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 122 pages.) 
The author, who lives in London, 





draws on his 20 years as a foreign 
correspondent for this delightful short 
newspaper suspense novel. The hero, 
Granville Jones, is the quintessential 
foreign correspondent who’s pre- 
sided over about every world coup 
and crisis in the past several genera- 
tions for a London newspaper — 
until: he got sidetracked. 

Hardly ever at home in London in 
his heyday, Jones at last offered his 
wife a divorce (we learn in flashback), 
coincidentally after he has fallen in 
love with a stunning archaeologist 
half his age in the island kingdom of a 
fictitious Islamic emir. Jones, retir- 
ing, stays on the island. 

Much of the novel is a flashback to 
explain his loneliness — his para- 
mour Romy has died in a diving 
accident — and his wretchedness 
living on only a stringer income with 
marauding ants and a squawky par- 
rot. 

When the emir supposedly abdi- 
cates on behalf of his treacherous son, 
Jones gets a bedside interview with 
his friend the emir. The old emir gives 
him a note ‘which declares that he was 
forced to sign the abdication docu- 
ment. Most of the foreign press holed 
up in a hotel vie with each other to 
feed the official line. 

If Jones can get the signed note out 
by wirephoto which could confirm the 
treachery, he can reverse the coup, as 
the world community puts pressure 
on the usurper. Jones does not have 
much time as the nations one by one 
are recognizing the new regime. 

The suspense hinges on whether 
the used-up, dying old reporter can 
escape with the note. The character is 
right out of a Graham Greene plot. 
You wonder who could play Jones in 
the movie, and you settle on Peter 
O’Toole. A BBC-TV production of 
the book stars John Hurt. 

* 


Elements of Newspaper Design. Ste- 
ven E. Ames. (New York: Praeger, 
326 pages.) 

The ingredients of newspaper 
design in the 1990s could be an excit- 
ing subject, but this book with its 
truisms, such as “photographs are an 
important communication tool within 
the Total Page Concept,” does not 
create many sparks. The author 
thinks he is onto something with the 
constant use of the term Total Page 
Concept but never really develops a 
definition or strategies for it. Mostly it 
means here that elements in design 

(Continued on page 140) 
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PROMOTION 





Two Ingersoll papers get the readers involved 
Suggestions to governors rewarded as part of promotion contests 


Readers of two Ingersoll newspa- 
pers in New York and New Jersey 
recently were asked to lend some 
advice to the governors of their 
respective states in promotion con- 
tests developed by the papers. 

The Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., 
invited readers to submit suggestions 
about how Gov. Jim Florio could 
“bash the budget.” 

Over 4,300 readers responded to 
the front-page headline that told them 
of the chance to win a state car. Adja- 
cent to the head was a full-color photo 
of the then-governor-elect and a Tren- 
tonian representative with a sledge 
hammer, the symbol of the campaign. 

The sweepstakes was developed as 
a result of an ongoing series by the 
Ingersoll Publications Co.-owned 
tabloid focusing on the abuse of state- 
issued vehicles by state employees. 

Everyone submitting a suggestion 
received an “I’m a Greater Trento- 
nian Budget Basher” T-shirt and all 
suggestions were published in the 
paper. Prizes included an Aries K 
Car, a cellular telephone, a CD player 
and a free lunch. Weekly sweepstakes 
winners were awarded prizes on 
merit, and the grand-prize winner was 
selected at random. 

Although most entries followed 
similar patterns — abolish state cars, 
form car pools, turn out the lights, 
consolidate departments, minimize 
use of outside vendors — there were 
a few inventive suggestions, such as: 
hold a contest for the laziest state 
employee and fire the first 10,000; 
charge each legislator $1,000 for 
every bill introduced and issue a 
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The Troy (N.Y.) Record’s promotion 
of its “Run, Mario, Run!” contest. 


rebate for every bill enacted; make all 
state employees drive pink 1973 AMC 
Pacers; and a one-word entry, bicy- 
cles. 

The “Bash the Budget” promotion 
was supported by daily full-page in- 
paper ads, display cards in coin racks 
and commercials on six radio sta- 
tions, which were faxed the best ideas 
each night for special on-air men- 
tions. 

To increase its awareness, models 
distributed “Budget Basher” fliers on 
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downtown street corners and rode 
around in the “official” state car, 
complete with “Win a state car” signs 
and a loudspeaker playing “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

In Troy, N.Y., The Record begana 
“Run, Mario, Run!” contest asking 
readers where they think Gov. Mario 
Cuomo should run. 

Complete with caricatures of the 
governor, the first of the house ads, in 
its body copy, noted, “Whatever his 
goals may be, there seems to be no 
debating the fact that Mario is running 
fast. The question is, ‘Where is he 
going?’ Where would you like to see 
Mario run? What office would you 
like him to run for? Tell us in 25 words 
or less and you'll see your suggestion 
published in The Record. If your sug- 
gestion is really good, it’ll be read on 
WGNA’s Morning Breakfast Flakes 
Show or on Wednesday’s EyeWit- 
ness News at 6 p.m. on TV 10.” 

In addition, each reader who sent in 
a suggestion received a pair of “Run, 
Mario, Run!” shoelaces. 

An early-entry prize offered an all- 
expense paid trip to the Boston Mar- 
athon, and the grand-prize winner 
gets to “Take Mario to D.C.” — take 
a life-size photo of the governor, that 
is — on an all-expense-paid trip to 
Washington, D.C. 

Other prizes included a “See Mario 
Weekend Tour of Albany” and a 
“Real Super Mario Package” of 
Super Mario Brothers video games, 
as well as various “Mario”-related 
entertainment and dining prizes. 

To make sure state employees in 
Albany knew of the promotion, the 
paper hired models to distribute hand- 
bills with entry forms in areas where 
state workers congregate at lunch- 
time and after work, and unique hand- 
bills were to be prepared and distrib- 
uted to legislators and all mayors and 
municipal leaders. 

Readers reportedly had plenty of 
suggestions for the governor. 

Some were complimentary: “Gov. 
Cuomo should remain governor; New 
York is a complex state and we really 
need him; I think he is awesome”; 
“Gov. Cuomo should run for presi- 
dent because he is doing good now as 
governor and he’s a good man and 
doing the right things for our state”; 
“Gov. Cuomo should run for presi- 
dent of the United States because I 

(Continued on page 128) 
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By Judith Serrin 


Much of what is known about Ben- 
jamin Harris, who 300 years ago next 
fall published what is regarded by 
many as the country’s first newspa- 
per, comes from documents filed in 
court actions against him. That gives 
some indication of the kind of man 
Harris was. 

Feisty, pugnacious, determined, 
with strong opinions and a keen busi- 
ness sense and a willingness to act on 
both, Harris does not fit the mold one 
wants to assign to him, that of altruis- 
tic editor struggling to bring press 
freedom to the Colonies. 

Beginning in England, he was on 
the one hand a successful book 
publisher and bookseller with good 
contacts in high circles; in Boston, 
important persons patronized his cof- 
feeshop. On the other hand, he helped 
whip up sentiment in England that led 
to the persecution of Catholics, and 
he spread his anti-Catholicism in a 
popular children’s book here. 

He was jailed in England for his 
publications, not necessarily a black 
mark, and he left for Boston one step 
ahead of another warrant. He ended 
his career back in England as an 
unsuccessful publisher, engaged in 
several bitter public quarrels, and on 
the side selling “the only Angelic Pills 
against all Vapours, Hysterick and 
Melancholy Fits.” 

“The too-frequent occurrence of 
the ridiculous in the career of Ben 
Harris prevents our making a hero of 
him,” wrote Frank Luther Mott, jour- 
nalism historian. 

Harris’s time in this country, 1686 
to 1694, was only a brief slice of his 
life, and his time as a newspaper edi- 
tor was a brief slice of those years — 
four days between Sept. 25, 1690, 
when the first issue of Publick Occur- 
rences Both Forreign and Domestick 





(Serrin is an assistant professor of 
journalism in the Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, 
New York. 

This article is reprinted from the 
winter edition of Media History Digest, 
a semiannual publication issued by 
Editor & Publisher.) 








U.S. newspapers’ 300th year 


Benjamin Harris published what is considered by 
some historians to be the first American newspaper 
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Front page of the only issue of the 
first American newspaper. 


came off the press at a Boston print- 
shop and when the Massachusetts 
officials banned the paper on grounds 
that it had violated the public order. 

At particular issue to the official- 
dom were Harris’s account of an 
Indian raid, in which he criticized the 
savagery of the Colonial govern- 
ment’s Indian allies, and his reports 
that the French king had been having 
an affair with a prince’s wife. Both 
may seem like good stories to editors 
today — Harris’s paper was a 
tabloid — but Judge Samuel Sewall, 
a Harris colleague, recorded in his 
diary that the Puritan clergy were 
appalled that their church members 
would be exposed to talk of such 
goings-on. 

More than what was printed, how- 
ever, the Colonial officials were dis- 
tressed that any newspaper had been 
printed at all. The law provided that 
there could be no publication without 
a license. Strict control of information 
was the goal. If the occasional appear- 
ance of broadsides, pamphlets, 
newsletters and ballads in the pzevi- 
ous years should have indicated that 
information could not be stopped, the 





officials were not going to give up so 
easily. 

Ben Harris had been violating the 
public order long before he started 
Publick Occurrences. His early life, 
including his birthdate, is unknown, 
but he first showed up in London 
records in 1673, when he issued a 
religious book, War With the Devil. 
At that time, his shop was in Bell 
Alley on Coleman Street; he later had 
several other locations. Business was 
good, and he expanded to print and 
sell books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
primers, games and playing cards, 
plus some patent medicines. 

“Among the publishers and print- 
ers of the late-seventeenth and early- 
eighteenth century,” said researcher 
Sister Mary Augustina Ray in a 1939 
account, “few had a keener business 
sense, few placed their fingers so 
unerringly on the pulse of the time, 
and few were so animated by a fanati- 
cal hatred of the Church of Rome, as 
Benjamin Harris.” 

Harris also was strongly against the 
Quakers and not too fond of several of 
the English kings. 

He acted on his anti-Catholicism in 
several ways, not untypically making 
a profit from his acts. In 1679 he pub- 
lished a book, The Protestant Tutor,a 
primer for children, designed, the 
introduction said, to “instruct Chil- 
dren to Spell and read English, and 
Grounding them in the True Protes- 
tant Religion and Discovering the 
Errors and Deceits of the Papists.” 
The book sold well and a new edition 
was issued every several years. 

The same year Harris started publi- 
cation of a paper: Domestic Intelli- 
gence: or News Both From City and 
Country. Newssheets and newsbooks | 
had appeared in England in the early 
1600s, and what some consider the 
first full-fledged newspaper, the 
Oxford Gazette, an official court 
publication, was started in 1665. By 
the time Harris entered the market, 
there were about 20 papers in Lon- 
don. 

Harris’s paper began publication in 
July 1679 and continued, with a name 
change to Protestant (Domestic) 
Intelligence, for a year-and-a-half and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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114issues. Publication was somewhat 
irregular, with a gap of several 
months in 1680 when he was in jail for 
“printing and vending a seditious 
book.” 

It is not known how much of the 
paper Harris wrote himself, although 
he was described as a “confirmed 
scribbler.” He probably had some 
help, and it was a common practice 
for early editors to clip from other 
papers without giving credit, but the 
tone of the paper was certainly Har- 
ris’s. He quickly threw a large part of 
his efforts to the support of Titus 
Oates in what came to be known as 
the Popish Plot incident, the spread of 
demagogic rumor that the Catholics 
were planning to uprise and burn Lon- 
don and that the French army would 
land in England to help them. 


When Harris set himself to the task, 
he went all out. There were stories of 
clerical sin and Pope Night celebra- 
tions throughout the country. Sister 
Ray said Harris’s paper was the most 
important in London. He had, she 
said, “an unusual talent for invec- 
tive,” and “an uncanny gift for capi- 
talizing on the fears of his country- 
men.” The London Times, in a 1912 
account, said of Harris’s paper, 
“Cant, gross falsehoods and scurril- 
ity were its stock in trade.” 

Despite the invective, the newspa- 
per was not what got Harris in trouble 
with the law. It was his publication of 
a Protestant letter of protest attacking 
the king. Brought up on trial in Guild 
Hall in London, Harris was not per- 
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mitted to speak on his own behalf and 
refused to speak when commanded to 
tell the writer of the book. A neighbor 
testified that he was a “fair-condi- 
tioned, quiet, peaceable man” and 
another neighbor said he had never 
heard Harris say anything against the 
government. However, the prosecu- 
tor described the attack as “down- 
right Treason” and said “there can- 
not be a worse man in the World, 
who, for trivial profit, will neglect the 
peace and quiet of his country and set 
us all together by the ears for a 
grout.” 

The prosecutor was also miffed that 
Harris had boasted, when arrested, 
that he had “above a thousand per- 
sons who would stand by him in what- 
soever he did.” 

Harris was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to the pillory. As he stood with 
hands and head locked in the wooden 
frame, his wife and some friends 
stood by him to ensure that he was not 
attacked by the mob. Harris could not 
come up with the fine of 500 pounds 
and was sent to prison. 

It was a rough couple of months on 
several fronts. Harris learned that his 
wife had been unfaithful. He was not 
the only one who learned it, and two 
songs were published, one entitled 
The Protestant Cuckold. 

He continued publication of his 
newspaper, somewhat irregularly, 
from his cell and, with the support of 
Whigs in the House of Commons, was 
released. Since his release was tech- 
nically illegal, one would think Harris 
might practice some caution. Instead, 
to celebrate, he published Triumphs 
of Justice Over Unjust Judges and 
dedicated it to the chief justice who 
had sentenced him. 


Harris’s newspaper was sup- 
pressed in April of 1681, but he kept 
up his publishing business. He was by 
now getting orders for The Protestant 
Tutor from Boston. He opened a cof- 
feehouse near the Royal Exchange. In 
1686 he got in trouble for another 





publication, English Liberties, an 
attack on the court party. The 
authorities raided his shop and seized 
5,000 copies. Before they could seize 
him, Harris packed a stock of books 
and, with at least part of his family, 
took passage for Boston. 

At that time Boston was the largest 
city in the Colonies — there were 
7,000 residents in 1690 — and a busy 
center of shipping, trade and political 
activity. Half a dozen other booksell- 
ers were in business when Harris 
arrived, but he again proved himself 
equal to the competition. 

He set up. shop at what is now the 
corner of State and Washington 
streets. His first publication was an 
almanac, which proved so successful 
that, when Harris’s estate was 
appraised in 1687, he ranked at the top 
of the booksellers. Another edition of 
the almanac was published the fol- 
lowing year. 

Besides selling books, Harris oper- 
ated a coffeehouse, which came to be 
called the London Coffee House. 
Like all coffeehouses of the time, it 
was a center for information as well as 
refreshments. Boston residents 
would come to read the papers from 
England, even though the papers 
were several months old upon arrival, 
and to converse and argue as well as 
sip. His place was so respectable that 
local leaders gathered there, which 
led to official printing contracts. 
Women were allowed to enter. His 
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son Vavasour worked with him and 
proved a capable businessman him- 
self. 

In 1690, with all going well, Harris 
decided to try to repeat his success by 
developing a primer for the New 
England market. The New England 
Primer, like its predecessor, featured 
woodcut engravings, the alphabet, 
the Lord’s Prayer and verse. The anti- 
Catholicism was toned down to only a 
few pages, but he still urged Protes- 
tant parents, schoolmasters and -mis- 
tresses to use the book to create in 
children “tan Abhorrence of Romish 
Idolatry . . . intheir green and tender 
years.” The book sold for genera- 
tions. 

Maybe it was his business and 
social success that led Harris to think 
he could move smoothly into the 
newspaper business. Maybe he fig- 
ured that someone was going to do it 
soon, and he did not want to miss the 
business opportunity. The year 
before, another Boston printer, 
Samuel Green, had published a news 
broadside and Harris, from his own 
experience and from several trips 
back to London to buy books, was 
familiar with newspaper develop- 
ments there. 

For his paper, Harris focused on 
news, not political views. His English 
experience had given him a sense of 
news values and what the reader 
wanted; his familiarity around books 
gave him a fluent writing style that 
was lacking in many of his successors 
who came to newspapers as printers, 
not editors. The paper was one sheet, 
folded into four pages, about 6 inches 
by 9.5 inches. Harris had the work 
done at the printshop of Richard 
Pierce in Boston on a flatbed wooden 
press, with the type set and locked in 
place by hand, inked with balls of 
deerskin, and an apprentice pulling 
the heavy lever. 

Harris announced that the paper 
would be a monthly, or more often “if 
any Glut of Occurrences happen.” 
His statement of purpose was down- 
right, and uncharacteristically, inspi- 
rational. He was starting the paper, he 
said, so “that memorable occurrents 
of Divine Providence may not be 
neglected or forgotten, as they too 
often are,” and so that people “may 
better understand the circumstances 
of Publique Affairs both abroad and at 
home... . to assist their businesses 
and negotiations.” He promised to 
take care to “obtain a faithful relation 
of all” events and promised that, if 
mistakes were made, they would be 
corrected in the next issue. Spreading 
of false reports, he said, was a villain- 
ous crime. 

Most of the news in Publick 
Occurrences — 18 paragraphs out of 








20 — was about domestic af- 
fairs — the spread of smallpox in 
Boston, a fire that destroyed a Colo- 
nial printing press, the kidnapping of 
two children by Indians, a suicide. 
Fights between the English and 
French and their respective Indian 
allies took up a big portion of the 
paper, and then there was the matter 
about the French king. 

Four days later the authorities 
issued a broadside proclaiming “high 
resentment and disallowance” of any 
printing without a license, and Har- 
ris’s American publishing career was 
over. 

Unlike his experience in England, 
however, no one appeared to take this 
development personally. Harris suc- 
cessfully published 10 books during 
the year his paper was banned. Two 
years later, the officials apparently 
holding no grudges, he was named 
printer to the governor. 

London still called, and on one of 
his trips back, Harris determined that 
the political climate had changed 
enough that he would be welcomed. 
About 1694 he told his son to close up 
the Boston business and sailed back. 

In London he went into the book 
business again and tried to re-estab- 
lish a newspaper. From 1694 to 1699, 





his attempts to start four papers failed 
but in June of 1699 he established the 
London Post, which continued for six 
years, and sold it, along with books, 
almanacs and patent medicines in his 
shop at the Golden Boar’s Head. 

J.G. Muddiman in Notes and 
Queries (Aug. 20, 1932, vol. 163) 
examined Harris in London, using 
court documents and other official 
records, but made no mention of 
patent medicine and Harris. How- 
ever, in Harris’s earlier publication, 
The Protestant Tutor, he had ads for 
“true spirits, plain and golden, 
famous for their Admirable cures” for 
scurvy and dropsy. Apparently these 
could be bought in his shop, as well as 
at the local apothecary’s. 

Harris, back in the business of per- 
sonal attacks, got into public fights 
with a man whose almanac he had 
plagiarized, and with John Dunton, a 
bookseller and former friend. His 
tempers brought him mention in the 
diaries of his contemporaries but 
seemed not to be good for business. 
The date of his death is unknown. 
However, the last Post was published 
in 1706 and the last edition of The 
Protestant Tutor has been traced to 
1716. The date of his death is 
unknown; it was probably 1720. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 











WALTER V. ROBINSON is the newly 
named Middle East bureau chief in 
Jerusalem for the Boston Globe. He 
will succeed Globe reporter MARY 
CurTIus in Jerusalem in July. 

Robinson, currently White House 
correspondent in the Washington 
bureau, started at the Globe in 1972 as 
an intern and has served ina variety of 
reporting and bureau chief roles, 
including Massachusetts State House 
bureau chief and Boston City Hall 
bureau chief. 

In 1981, he held a Journalism Fel- 
lowship for a year at Stanford Univer- 
sity. An Army veteran who served for 
three years as an intelligence officer, 
he was discharged in 1971 with the 
rank of captain. 


* * * 


KENNETH D. TOWERS, executive 
editor and vice president of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times from June 1987 to 
September 1989, became executive 
director of the Illinois Insurance 
Information Service on April 9. 

Towers succeeds ROBERT G. 
SCHULTZ, who headed the service for 
11 years until his death last Septem- 
ber. Schultz had been a metropolitan 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Towers became a reporter in 
1955 and held a variety of posts 
including managing editor at the Sun- 
Times. He is chairman of the Illinois 
Freedom of Information Council. 


* * * 


EDWIN MCCORMACK, most 
recently an editorial writer specializ- 
ing in business and economic subjects 
for The Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
joined the New York Times as a copy 
editor on the business and financial 
desk. 

He is a graduate of Georgetown 
University and holds an MBA from 
New York University. 





ADOLFO COMAS BACARDI, a native 
of Cuba and a resident of Puerto Rico 
for 23 years, has been appointed 
president and general manager of the 
San Juan Star. 

He succeeds John A. Zerbe Jr. who 
announced his resignation from the 
Star at the end of March. 

A graduate of Babson College in 
Boston, Comas Bacardi has lectured 
and taught seminars in Puerto Rico on 
business topics and since 1986 has 
been executive vice president of ACB 
Enterprises Inc., San Juan-based fra- 
grance and beauty products import 
firm he co-founded. 

He is a member of the board of 
directors of Scotiabank of Puerto Rico 
and was selected by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a “Distinguished 
Young Man of Puerto Rico.” 
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MARK MACESICH, formerly deputy 
news editor of the Dallas Times Her- 
ald, is now news editor and will over- 
see production of the morning paper 
and take a more active role in news 
desk administration. 

Macesich’s promotion allows 
executive news editor MICHAEL 
BOSLET to become more involved in 
directing redesign of the Times Her- 
ald. 

SYLVIA WIER, formerly Sunday edi- 
tor, replaces Macesich as deputy 
news editor and is responisible for 
production of the weekend papers. 


* * 


TINA N. BENSON has been promoted 
to managing editor of the Fort Pierce 
(Fla.) Tribune. She formerly was 
bureau chief for the newspaper’s Port 
St. Lucie office. 

Assistant city editor DONNA TRUES- 
DELL has been promoted to city edi- 
tor, replacing ROBERT FRYER, who 
resigned and moved to the Tampa 
Tribune. 

*x* +k 


FRED HERBERT has been named to 
the newly created position of market- 
ing director at the Press-Enterprise, 
Riverside County, Calif. 

He held the same post at the Cen- 
tral New Jersey Home News, New 
Brunswick, N.J., and prior to that 
was marketing manager for The Day, 
New London, Conn. Earlier he was 
with the San Francisco Newspaper 
Agency. 

Herbert holds a bachelor’s degree 
in archeology and demography and a 
master’s in sociology from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


VAN KING, personnel manager of 
the Greensboro (N.C.) News & Rec- 
ord, will become a regional vice presi- 
dent of Landmark Community News- 
papers Inc. and general manager of 
the Lancaster (S.C.) News in May. 

King also will have regional respon- 
sibility for the Chester News & 
Reporter while RICHARD GUNNAWAY 
continues as its publisher, focusing on 
community activities. 

A journalism graduate from the 
University of South Carolina and 
holder of a master’s degree from the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University. In 1989 King 
completed the program for manage- 
ment development at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 


* * * 


CurRIs E. JENSEN has been named 
president and publisher of the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune and will be suc- 
ceeded as president and publisher of 
the Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix 
and Times-Democrat by EDGAR A. 
MAJOR. 

Major was vice president aid 
advertising director of the Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock. 

The appointments of Jensen and 
Major were made by Gannett Co. Inc. 
with the completed acquisition of the 
Tribune from the Cowles Media Co. 
of Minneapolis for $41 million. 

Jensen succeeds STEVEN A. STUDT, 
who decided to remain with Cowles 
as a regional vice president. 
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LIONEL FLEuRY has been appointed 
deputy general manager of Agence 
France-Presse. He was general man- 
ager of Polycom, an affiliate of AFP 
which develops satellite networks 
around the world. 

A graduate of Ecole Nationale 
d’ Administration, he holds a doctor’s 
degree in geophysics and is a special- 
ist in development of new technolo- 
gies in the communications field. 

In a related announcement, 
GEORGES BIANNIC has been appointed 
news director of AFP. With the 
agency since 1963, he has held vari- 
ous assignments including regional 
director for Asia, bureau chief in 
Beijing, and foreign news editor in 
Paris. 

* * & 


THOMAS K. CROWE, vice president 
and general manager of Indianapolis 
Newspapers Inc., publisher of the 
Indianapolis Star and the Indianapo- 
lis News, has announced he will retire 
July 1. 

He is ending a 44-year newspaper 
career that began in Detroit. With the 
Indianapolis papers since 1960, 
Crowe first was in advertising where 
he rose from assistant retail advertis- 
ing manager to advertising director. 

He was appointed general manager 
in 1974 and became a vice president of 
the company in 1979. 


* * & 


The Edmonton (Alta.) Sun has 
appointed SANDI MADAy director of 
promotions and BETTE NASH as pro- 
motions coordinator. 

The move follows departure of for- 
mer promotions director TRISH 
DRESSER to become executive promo- 
tions assistant to the president of 
Ingersoll Publications, Princeton, 
N.J. 


* * * 


LEWIS LEWIN was recently 
appointed director of human resource 
operations for the New York Daily 
News. He moved from the Chicago 
Tribune where he was manager of 
human resources. 

He holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Wilmington College in Ohio and his 
master’s degree from Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 

RCN BORGES, a sports reporter with 
the Boston Globe since 1983, has 
joined the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, as a sports columnist. Borges 
covered the New England Patriots 
four years and then was a national pro 
football writer and boxing writer. 

He also worked at the late Balti- 
more News American, the Oakland 
Tribune, the Sacramento Union and 
Sacramento Observer. 
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ALLAN PRIAULX, for many years a 
vice president and general manager of 
King Features Syndicate Division of 
the Hearst Corporation, is the newly 
named executive vice president and 
general manager of the Banking 
Group of American Banker ¢ Bond 
Buyer, a unit of Thomson Publishing 
Corp. 

Priaulx most recently headed a 
start-up database publishing com- 
pany, Resources Media Inc. He now 
is responsible for the daily American 
Banker newspaper and a group of 
properties including weekly and 
monthly publications and Trans Data 
Corporation, a research company. 


* * * 


SALVATORE CAPUTO, a nine-year 
veteran at the Arizona Republic in 
Phoenix, has been named pop music 
columnist. 

He has served as news copy editor, 
features copy editor and most 
recently as a general assignment 
reporter. Caputo previously was 
assistant entertainment editor at the 
Bridgewater (N.J.) Courier-News. 


Also, GREG JOSEPH has been 
named TV/radio columnist for the 
Republic. He holds a degree in speech 
and theater from the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City and worked 
briefly as an actor but has spent the 
past 19 years writing for newspapers. 

Joseph worked for the Pasadena 
Union, the Pasadena Star-News, the 
Riverside Press-Enterprise and most 
recently for the San Diego Tribune. 


* * 

ALFRED J. GETLER has joined The 
Press of Atlantic City in the newly 
created position of home delivery 
manager. He spent seven years with 
The Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
including service .as special projects 
coordinator and regional manager and 
handled expansion and primary mar- 
kets for the paper. 


NEAL LIPSCHUTZ, who has been 
serving as liaison with the Wall Street 
Journal’s bureaus, has been named 
deputy managing editor of Dow Jones 
News Services. 

He serves as the newswire’s pri- 
mary contact for breaking news sto- 
ries, assignment scheduling and other 
daily operations and continues with 
the various bureaus. 

Lipschutz, who joined Dow Jones 
as a copy reader with the Capital 
Markets Report newswire, was pro- 
moted to copy editor in 1984, to CMR 
news editor in 1986, and to Dow Jones 
News Service assistant managing edi- 
tor last year. 

* * ok 

WILLIAM E. SALTER has been 
named publisher of Freedom News- 
papers Inc.’s Clovis (N.M.) News- 
Journal. He replaces JAMES GRIFFIN, 
who resigned. 

A 14-year Freedom newspaper vet- 
eran, Salter previously was editor of 
the Panama City (Fla.) News Herald 
and before that, managing editor of 
the Brownsville (Texas) Herald. 

Salter worked at the Lubbock Ava- 
lanche-Journal while attending Texas 
Tech and then moved to San Antonio 
where he was a staff writer, assistant 
state editor and columnist for the 
Express-News. 

* * * 


STEVEN H. ANDERSON, formerly 
coordinator of public relations for 
USA Today, has been promoted to 
manager of public relations and con- 
tinues to oversee press/public rela- 
tions and promotion copywriting/ 
editing. 

* * * 

ARTHUR Woop, publisher of the 
Winnipeg (MB.) Free Press for the 
past three years, plans to retire at the 
end of this month and is being 
replaced by BRUCE RUDD, publisher 
and general manager of the Peterbor- 
ough (Ont.) Examiner since 1987. 


Solve your recruitment problems at ANPA 


The Convention provides an excellent opportunity to discuss your 
executive recruitment needs. Call Mike Walker or Carl Youngs at 
our office or contact us at the Century Plaza. 


1605 Colonial Parkway ® Inverness, IL 60067 
(708) 991-6900 
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NICHOLAS ASHFORD, 47, foreign 
editor of The Independent and a vet- 
eran southern Africa and Washington 
correspondent, died Feb. 10 of cancer 
in London. 

He was named foreign editor last 
year after serving as deputy foreign 
editor since the launching of the 
newspaper in 1986. 

As correspondent for the Times of 
London, he covered southern Africa 
in 1975-81, then went to Washington 
until 1985 when he was appointed 
diplomatic correspondent based in 
London. 

* ok cs 


DoroTHY E. PRICE Barry, 71, 
retired 15-year reporter for the 
women’s section of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Newspapers, died March 22 
at her Chicopee, Mass., home. 


* * * 


JAMES WESLEY COLDSMITH, 60, 
editor/publisher of Alexandria-based 
newspapers from the 1960s through 
the 1980s, died of leukemia March 10 
at his home in Alexandria, Va. 

A native of Parsons, Kan., and a 
graduate of Baker University, he also 
held a master’s degree in journalism 
from Northwestern University. In the 
early 50s he served in the Army and 
during part of the Korean War period 
was news editor at Stars and Stripes, 
Tokyo. 

Coldsmith joined the Associated 
Press in Tokyo and then worked in 
Denver and Chicago before moving to 
Virginia in 1966. There he expanded 
an advertising flyer called The Jour- 
nal into the weekly Alexandria Jour- 
nal. He added the Arlington Journal 
and Fairfax Journal, and then sold the 
papers in 1972 and became a real 
estate investor. At his death, Cold- 
smith was vice president of Weadon 
Printing Services Inc. He also taught 
journalism at George Washington 
University. 


* * * 


CHARLES V. FLOWERS Jr., 64, a 
reporter and editor at the Baltimore 
Sun from 1959 to 1984, died Feb. 9 of 
cancer at his Baltimore home. 

He joined the paper as a reporter 
and in 1966 was named chief of the 
London bureau. There he covered 
Britain and Scandinavia affairs, 
NATO, and the Six-Day War in the 
Middle East. 

Back in the United States in 1969, 
he became editor of the paper’s Sun- 
day perspective section and in 1972, 
features editor of the daily paper. 
Flowers held that post until 1978 
when he returned to reporting. 


After leaving the Sun, he was with 
the Washington Times two years as 
an assistant foreign editor and general 
assignment reporter. 


* * * 


FRED P. HEFFLING, 67, retired edi- 
tor and publisher of the Monroe 
County Democrat and the Sparta 
Herald, in Sparta, Wis., died March 
26 after a long illness. 

He was a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism at 
Madison and began work at Sparta in 
1954. At the time of his 1988 retire- 
ment, he was president and general 
manager of Monroe County 
Publishers Inc. 


* * * 


Donna I. KAY, 70, former publisher 
of Phoenix Publications, Niles, Ohio, 
died March 17 of complications after 
surgery at the Cleveland Clinic. 

She was publisher from July 1981 
until she retired at the end of 1986. 
During her tenure, the paper was 
named best in its circulation category 
by United Press International and 
second in its category in 1985 by the 
Associated Press. 


* * * 


VALERIE ANNE LONG, 68, a long- 
time Chicago journalist, died March 
17 in Evanston Hospital. She had 
been women’s and feature editor for 
the Lerner chain of papers more than 
20 years. 

Long attended the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and began her career with the 
Lerner Booster in 1942, serving a 
short time as its editor. 


* * 


LoIs MESSERSMITH, 76, a former 
staff reporter for the Patriot-News 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., and retired 
senior editor for the state department 
of education’s Office of Publications, 
died March 26. 


* * * 


JOSEPH MILLS, 50, owner and 
publisher of the Wirt County Journal 
in Elizabeth since 1983 and former 
West Virginia labor commissioner, 
died March 7 at the Montgomery Gen- 
eral Extended Care Hospital, follow- 
ing a long battle with cancer. 


He was commissioner in 1974-77 
and also had served as director of the 
state Office of Economic Opportunity 
and was an ordained Methodist minis- 
ter. His body has been donated to 
research at West Virginia University. 


GERALD E. MOWERY, 78, retired 
chief of communications for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Ohio, died March 19 at 
Riverside Hospital, Columbus. He 
had been in ill health several months. 

A native of Lawton, Okla., Mow- 
ery joined AP as a junior operator in 
Columbus in 1929 and advanced to 
automatic operator before moving to 
the technical field. He transferred to 
Albuquerque in 1938 and returned to 
Columbus the next year. He became 
head of AP’s Ohio technical opera- 
tions in 1957 and retired in 1976. 


* * * 


C.H. NIXON Jr., 82, who had 
worked on the news staffs of the old 
Baltimore News-American, the 
Washington Post and the old 
Washington Times-Herald, died Feb. 
10 of heart ailments at a hospital in 
Holton, Kan. 


A native of Augusta, Ga., he had 
worked for the Atlanta Constitution, 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
and the old New York Telegraph, 
before moving to the Washington area 
and joining the Post in 1936. 


Nixon worked in the Post’s sports 
department through World War II and 
then joined the Times-Herald. When 
that paper was acquired by the Post, 
he began commuting to work at the 
Baltimore News-American and sub- 
sequently retired and moved to Hol- 
ton in 1972. 


* * * 


ALMA Sioux SCARBERRY, 90, a 
reporter, novelist and entertainer, 
whose career spanned over seven 
decades, died April 10 of a stroke at a 
nursing home in San Antonio. 


She started as a reporter for the 
Elmira (N.Y.) Advertiser and also 
worked for the New York Mirror, the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, the 
Washington Times-Herald and King 
Features. 


She wrote songs for country singer 
Tex Ritter and performed in Irving 
Berlin’s Music Box Revue in 1922 
and 1923, and was the author of 21 
novels. 


* * * 


MICHAEL J. WITTY Jr., 47, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Central Connecti- 
cut State University, New Britain, 
and author of a column, “Tax Time 
Tips,” for the Ansonia (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Sentinel, died March 20 at St. 
George’s, Grenada, after a short ill- 
ness. 
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nd our first direction is West. 


MAN Roland is bringing to North America many 
of the resources of our multi-billion dollar, world- 


wide company. 


We're opening up a new corporate headquarters 


here. And we're expanding our manufacturing 


facilities in Connecticut and New Jersey. We're also 


bringing our sheetfed presses factory-direct to you. 


Another direction we're moving is Forward. We are 
the world’s second largest printing press manufac- 
turer with over 11,000 employees, but we employ 
the most engineers of any press manufacturer— 
over 900 in all. 


And we've gathered the most talented American 
and German engineers to design the kind of presses 
that you want. Engineers with global resources who 
also understand the North American markets. 


We are also moving Up. With more color More 
flexibility. More productivity. We've always under- 


stood what you're looking for. 


For example, for the sheetfed market, we developed 
the first Computer Controlled Inking System. We 
are revolutionizing the commercial and publication 
market with a new 36-page web format. And for 
newspapers, we've invented “firsts” for every major 


press component — from reels to folders. 


We're committed to bringing you the innovations 


that help you succeed. 


MAN Roland. You can see our commitment in print. 


Both in our presses...and in our people. 
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2 most exciting new direction we've 


taken in our Sheetfed Press Division is 
our acquisition of the Miller and Miehle 
organizations. With these two com- 
panies now a part of the MAN Roland 
family, we can offer the broadest selec- 


tion of sheetfed presses in the market. 


Now you can purchase a durable MAN 
Roland Sheetfed Press directly from our 
company. This direct link enables us to 
be more responsive and allows us to 


provide greater customer support. 


MAN Roland Sheetfed Presses combine 
German engineering and endurance 
with innovation for proven value. In 
fact, for over 100 years, more printers 
have relied on Roland Presses simply 
for their superior printing quality and 


proven performance. 























The United States and Canada have 
specific web demands and MAN Roland 
is listening. As printers have requested 
greater efficiency from their presses, 
we’ve assembled America’s most 
respected engineers to come up with a 


solution. 


The LITHOMAN V, our first American 
designed and built press, introduces a 
new 36-page format that increases web 
press productivity by 50% to 100%. 
And our OCTOMAN VP 8-Page Press, 
designed for direct mail and specialty/ 
commercial printers, features a new 
commercial-quality variable cutoff 


design. 


With our new state-of-the-art manu- 
facturing facility in Connecticut, MAN 
Roland Commercial Presses can be cus- 
tom designed, built and delivered faster 
than ever right here in North America. 
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f you're looking for the leader in news- 
paper flexography, look to MAN Roland. 
More American newspapers use our 
FLEXOMAN press technology than that 
of any other press manufacturer. 


But we're even bigger in offset. Just ask 
The Toronto Star Canada’s largest daily 
newspaper. Their new COLORMAN 
Offset Presses will have more printing 
couples than any other newspaper press 
in North America. And our MEDIAMAN 
Press, sold to Gannett Newspapers’ 


Poughkeepsie Journal, is our latest evo- 





lution of the world’s fastest selling 


double-width metropolitan offset press. 


With the third expansion of our manu- 
facturing facilities well underway in 
Middlesex, New Jersey, we'll continue to 
build newspaper presses that are easier 
to operate, will run faster, and can print 


more color than ever before. 


MAN Roland. From our presses to our 
people, you can see our commitment 


in print. 
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S.F. Examiner 
revamps its 
Saturday paper 


The San Francisco Examiner has 
revamped its Saturday paper to bring 
in several new features geared to 
attract busy readers. 

A new section called Seniorities, 
focuses on activities and ideas for 
readers 55 and older, including a 
question-and-answer column by Vera 
Glaser of Maturity News Service. 

There also is a page devoted to 
weekend trips and activities, a World 
Dateline page consisting of maps and 
short news items from around the 
world, a Living Arts section targeting 
weekend movies, theaters and neigh- 
borhood restaurants “without reser- 
vation,” and a page on money and 
personal investments. 


Changes at papers 


Lerner Newspapers, a subsidiary 
of Pulitzer Publishing Co., has 
restructured its biweekly community 
publications. 

The Life and News-Star newspa- 
pers no longer publish weekend edi- 
tions. Each group will merge 
weekend features into their midweek 
editions. 

The News-Star newspapers will be 
delivered Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
to selected neighborhoods, while the 
Life newspapers will be published 
Thursdays elsewhere. 


Suburban 
readership down 
in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s local newspapers are 
losing readership rapidly, a study by 
the Oklahoma Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau shows. 

From 1981 to 1989, readership of a 
local Oklahoma newspaper plum- 
meted from 83.7% to 76.1%. 

Pardoxically, however, newspaper 
readership in the Sooner State is very 
high — and climbing. 

ONAB’s study found that the per- 
centage of of people reading any 
newspaper increased from 92% in 
1986 to 94.8% last year. 

The number of readers per newspa- 
per copy has remained stable over the 
past three years at 2.1, the bureau 
found. 

Migration out of local communities 








to metro areas is one reason local 
newspaper readership is down, said 
Ernest F. Larkin, a journalism profes- 
sor at the University of Oklahoma, 
who was a consultant to the ONAB 
study. 

“Individuals who would have 
become readers of the local newspa- 
pers are no longer there. They’re 
moving into metro areas to find jobs,” 
Larkin said in a report in the Okla- 
homa Publisher, the newspaper of the 
Oklahoma Press Association. 


Pros teach 
j-school classes 


Deciding to quit their complaining 
about the caliber of journalism school 
graduates and get involved, the New 
Mexico Press Association paid the 
expenses for five newspaper profes- 
sionals to take over journalism 
classes at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity at Las Cruces for a week. 

Participants were Ned Cantwell, 
publisher of the Carlsbad Current- 
Argus and manager of the Pecos 
(Texas) Enterprise; Keith Green, 
publisher of the Socorro Defensor- 
Chieftain and the Valencia County 
News-Bulletin; Jack Swickard, man- 
aging editor of the Farmington Daily 
Times; Sammy Lopez, publisher of 
the Ruidoso News and Deming 
Headlight; and Billie Blair, publisher 
of the Taos News. Their time was 
donated by their own newspapers or 
groups. 

In addition, Sean McLeneghan, 
director of NMSU’s department of 
journalism and mass communica- 
tions, has convinced the university to 
waive it’s master’s degree require- 
ment and hire a media professional for 
a one-semester stint in the spring of 
1991. 


Sentinel part of new 
sports tv talk show 


The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel has 
teamed up with the Sunshine Net- 
work to produce “The Orlando Sen- 
tinel Sports Show,” a half-hour talk 
show featuring sportswriters and per- 
sonalities in a roundtable discussion 
of hot sports topics and items of inter- 
est. 

Co-hosts of the show will be the 
Sentinel’s sports columnist Larry 
Guest and Sunshine Network’s Paul 
Kennedy. The series is slated for a 20- 
week run on the Sunshine Network, 
airing Tuesdays at 7 p.m. 





Bourke-White into 
women’s fame hall 


Margaret Bourke-White, noted 
photojournalist, is one of the four 
women selected for induction into 
the National Women’s Hall of Fame 
in Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

Bourke-White, one of the first pho- 
tographers for Life and Fortune 
magazines, is joined this year in the 
Hall of Fame by Barbara Jordan, the 
first black woman elected to Congress 
from the Deep South and the first 
woman and first black person to give 
the keynote address at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention: tennis 
champion Billie Jean King, who dur- 
ing her career won 20 Wimbledon 
titles and 13 U.S. Opens and founded 
the Women’s Tennis Association; 
and Florence Seibert, medical 
researcher whose pioneering work in 
the 1930s led to an accurate test for 
tuberculosis. 

Faced with financial difficulties last 
June, the hall of fame was provided 
with a $100,000 grant from the Gan- 
nett Foundation to help erase its 
budget deficit and ensure long-term 
survival. 


Book sales go to 
two S.C. charities 


Proceeds from the book Hurricane 
Hugo and the Grand Strand, pro- 
duced by the Sun News of Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., raised more than 
$50,000 for two area charities. 

Over 13,500 copies of the 160-page 
hardcover book were sold from 
December through February. 
Included in the book is a collection of 
about 200 color and black-and-white 
photos and a number of vignettes 
about the hurricane’s destruction. 
Sun News reporters and photogra- 
phers contributed to the book, and 
many of the photos had not appeared 
previously in print. 

The book generally sells for $17 
plus tax and postage if applicable, 
with $2.50 from each sale going to the 
Renewal Fund and another $2.50 to 
the Educational Foundation. 


Florio forum’s first 


New Jersey Gov. James Florio is 
slated to be the guest speaker for the 
first ina series of North Jersey forums 
sponsored by The Record of Bergen 
County and Farleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. Attendance at the breakfast 
forums is by invitation only. 
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Newsman donates 
his Pulitzer to UNC 


Horace Carter, whose Tabor City 
(N.C.) Tribune won a Pulitzer Prize 
for meritorious service in 1953, plans 
to give the award to the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill School 
of Journalism in April. The Pulitzer 
will be placed in a display case and put 
on permanent exhibit in the school. 

Carter, 69, crusaded vigorously 
with front-page editorials from 1949- 
52 against the Ku Klux Klan, which 
had grown strong in northeastern 
North Carolina and southeastern 
South Carolina. The Tabor City Tri- 
bune received the Pulitzer for the edi- 
torials. 

Carter’s series of editorials led to 
federal and state investigations that 
resulted in the arrest and conviction 
of 62 KKK members, making the first 
time in the U.S. that Klansmen were 
arrested, he said. 


Anti-drug lessons 
and hoops taught 
to kids at clinic 


Students in central Florida are 
learning ways to say “no” to drugs 
and improving their basketball skills 
at the same time, courtesy of anti- 
drug basketball clinics conducted by 
two players and a team coach from 
the Orlando Magic. 

The clinics start with anti-drug 
talks given by the Magic players and 
coach, following which the seven- to 
12-year-olds watch demonstrations 
and perform drills. 

The project is sponsored by the 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, the Orlando 
Magic Foundation and Florida Hospi- 
tal. It incorporates the National 
Basketball Association’s “Don’t foul 
out/Say ‘no’ to drugs” slogan. 


Speiiing bee 
raises money to 
fight illiteracy 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee raised 
$10,000 for its literacy fund at a recent 
“Bee for Literacy — The Corporate 
Challenge,” in which executives, 
bankers and media representatives 
vied in a spelling contest. 

Twenty-one teams of three, cap- 
tained by a chief executive officer or 








senior executive met in the spell-off. 
The companies paid a $350 entry fee. 

Money raised by the event is used 
to support community literacy pro- 
grams and services. 

The competition was open to the 
public for a $3 fee. 

If a team were unable to spell a 
word, it had the option of paying $100 
to have Rageshree Ramachandran, 
the 1988 National Spelling Bee 
champion, spell the word. 

However, “the spelling ability 
exhibited in the competition was 
impressive,” said Bee promotion 
manager Sharon Blickle. 


Fellowship honors 
late publisher 
of Seattle Times 


A fellowship in honor of the late 
Jerry Pennington, president and later 
publisher of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Times, was announced March 30 by 
the trustees of the Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Association Foundation. 

Up to $3,000 will be awarded in 
1990. The money, which will require a 
matching amount from the recipient’s 
employer, is to be used for the study 
and training in newspaper produc- 
tion, sales, management, news-edito- 
rial, data processing or other newspa- 
per operations. 

Applicants must be residents of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alaska or Utah. 

Pennington, who died in 1985, was 
president of the Times from 1967 to 
1985 and publisher from 1982 to 1985. 

Shortly after his death, Pacific 
Northwest newspapers contributed 
$18,000 to the foundation in Penning- 
ton’s memory. 


Basketball writers 
named to fame hall 


Four veteran basketball writers 
were inducted into the Basketball 
Writers Hall of Fame during the 
NCAA Final Four playoffs in Denver. 

The inductees were: Bill Brill, 
sports editor, the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World News; Bob Ham- 
mel, sports editor, the Herald-Tele- 
phone, Bloomington, Ind.; Bob Hent- 
zen, sports editor, the Topeka (Kan.) 
Capital-Journal; and Bob Vetrone, 
Philadelphia Daily News columnist 
and former Philadelphia Bulletin 
sportswriter. 





Black j-schools to 
form organization 


Journalism deans and department 
heads from 35 historically black col- 
leges have voted to form a formal 
association to address their common 
needs and interests. 

The vote came after a two-day con- 
ference, “Summit on Excellence,” 
sponsored by the Gannett Founda- 
tion. 

Orlando Taylor, dean of the School 
of Communications at Howard Uni- 
versity, will chair the planning com- 
mittee of the new association, whose 
working title is the Association of 
Journalism and Mass Communication 
Programs at HBCUs (historically 
black colleges and universities). 

Other members of the planning 
committee are Elayne Hayes- 
Anthony from Jackson State Univer- 
sity in Mississippi; Harry Amana 
from Clark Atlanta University; 
Dianne Cherry from Norfolk State 
University in Virginia; and Clarice 
Lowe from Texas Southern Univer- 
sity. 


The Pioneer Press 
papers redesigned 


The 46 suburban Chicago Pioneer 
Press newspapers have been rede- 
signed and have converted to the 
Standard Advertising Unit (SAU) on 
a five-column page. 

The new look includes better 
indexing of features and the use of 
traditional and classic typefaces. 
There is more text on title pages, 
more photos and teases and more 
names and head shots in news and 
feature sections. 

Pioneer Press is part of the Sun- 
Times Company and a member of the 
Sun-Times Newspaper Network. 


Texas Fol group 
names conference 


The Freedom of Information 
Foundation of Texas will name its 
state conference in honor of John 
Henry Faulk of Austin, a longtime 
champion of freedom of information. 

The conference will be called the 
John Henry Faulk Freedom of Infor- 
mation Conference presented by the 
Freedom of Information Foundation 
of Texas. This year’s conference is 
slated for June 1-2 in Dallas. 
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In classified advertising, the fact is that “less is 
more.” The less an ad is handled, the more 
profitable it becomes. 

The Ad-Star remote entry system minimizes 
handling by letting advertisers transmit ads directly 
from their computer system into yours — over 
regular telephone lines. The ad is processed and 
acknowledged in seconds. Newspaper produced 


errors are eliminated. And your staff can do more 


of what they do best — sell ads. 

Ad-Star is a product of Publishing Technolo- 
gies Inc. It’s one of a number of integrated systems 
for publishing from The Media Services Group 
including advertising, accounting, circulation and 
general business systems. 

Call 1-800-752-5187 for more information and 
a demonstration of how the art of Ad-Star can turn 


your classifieds into less work and more profit. 


Ad-Star’ Publishing Technologies Inc. 
The Media Services Group Ltd 


Four High Ridge Park/Stamford,CT 06905/203 329.6262 
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Help-wanted ads 
fall again in Feb. 


The Conference Board’s help- 
wanted advertising index continued 
to fall in February, although the board 
indicated volume may begin to stabil- 
ize over the next few months. 

“Labor demand was measurably 
lower in February 1990 than one year 
earlier, largely reflecting the slower 
pace of economic activity over the 
last 12 months. However, economic 
growth is not expected to erode from 
its present level, suggesting that 
recent declines in help-wanted adver- 
tising are unlikely to accelerate,” 
according to Conference Board eco- 
nomist Ken Goldstein. 

The index measures help-wanted 
advertising in 51 major newspapers 
across the country. 


Edition is printed 
on recycled paper 
to mark Earth Day 


The Boston Globe planned to print 
its entire Monday, April 23 edition on 
recycled newsprint in honor of the 
20th anniversary of Earth Day. 

The Globe prints approximately 
550,000 newspapers for its Monday 
edition, with the paper normally con- 
taining between 56 and 64 pages. 
About 220 tons of recycled newsprint 
will be used for that edition. 

The paper had planned to publish 
its Sunday, April 22 edition — the 
actual date of Earth Day — entirely 
on recycled newsprint, but it couldn’t 
get enough recycled paper. 

Currently, the Globe produces 
almost 8% of its papers annually with 
recycled newsprint, using 10,000 tons 
a year. 


Mich. journalism 
hall of fame honors 


Four new inductees will be wel- 
comed into the Michigan Journalism 
Hall of Fame at an awards banquet in 
mid-May at the Kellogg Center at 
Michigan State University. 

They are: Willard Baird, former 
chief Capitol reporter for Federated 
Newspapers, now part of Gannett Co. 
Inc., who resides in Lakeside, Mich.; 
Richard E. Cheverton, former news 
director of WOOD radio and televi- 
sion stations in Grand Rapids, who 








died in 1974; Carrie Jackson Rowe, 
editor and publisher from 1890-1935 
of the Milford (Mich.) Times, who 
died in 1949; and Neal Shine, Oakland 
University journalism professor, host 
of a Detroit television public affairs 
series and retired senior managing 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, who 
still writes a twice-weekly column for 
the Free Press. 


NENA prez elected 


John R. Hooper, vice president of 
Guy Gannett Publishing Co., Port- 
land, Maine, was elected president of 
the New England Newspaper Associ- 
ation during the group’s winter con- 
vention in Boston. He succeeds Scott 
Himstead, publisher of the Cape Cod 
Times, Hyannis, Mass. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were: first vice president, Albert 
K. Sherman Jr., publisher, Newport 
(R.I.) Daily News; second vice presi- 
dent, David T. Lucey, vice president 
and general manager, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record Co.; and secretary- 
treasurer, Paul Rixon, publisher, the 
Sun Chronicle, Attleboro, Mass. 


Paper to run page 
on vanished kids 


The Union Leader of Manchester, 
N.H., received such tremendous 
response to its first Vanished Chil- 
dren’s page that a second is planned 
for April. 

Nine sponsors bought tiie full-color 
(yellow) page which featured 31 
missing children’s photos and bio- 
graphical information. 


lll. lottery prints 
quarterly tabloid 


With headlines like “Human Lotto 
Balls Bounce to New Heights,” the 
Illinois State Lottery has produced a 
quarterly with everything inquiring 
minds want to know about the game. 

Jackpot, circulation 2 million, is an 
eight-page tabloid with color graphs, 
cartoons and stories, and lots of pic- 
tures of lottery players and employ- 
ees. 

It is distributed free to lottery 
agents and outlets where game tickets 
are sold. : 

Jackpot is meant to help fill the gap 
lottery officials feel was left when the 
daily press grew accustomed to the 
weekly games, now in their 16th year, 


junction with Dallas-based computer 





said editor Mary Johnston-Clark. 

“At the beginning, a $5-million 
[Lotto] jackpot was big,” she said, 
adding that Illinois newspapers and 
broadcasters were excited about the 
subject. 

Now only the big jackpots get much 
press notice. 

“Now, unless it’s $20 million, or 
$30 million or $40 million, they don’t 
bat an eye.” 

— AP 


Students produce 
paper on Macintosh 


The Dallas Times Herald in con- 


retailer Mr. Micro Inc. and the 
Richardson Independent School 
recently published RISD Outlook, a 
monthly supplement written and pro- 
duced by students using an Apple 
Macintosh computer. 

The supplement was distributed 
throughout the Richardson area as an 
insert to the Times Herald in Febru- 
ary, and editions were planned for 
March, April and May, with a com- 
mitment for the fall 1990 term as well. 

Future plans for the project include 
expansion into other school districts. 


Sat. paper is back 
by popular demand 


The Advertiser-Tribune of Tiffin, 
Ohio, has become a seven-day publi- 
cation. 

Last September, the paper began 
its Sunday edition and dropped its 
Saturday paper. The Saturday paper 
was recently brought back by reader 
request. 

“We had an exciting dilemma,” 
said publisher Rick Bean. “Our read- 
ers liked the Sunday newspaper, but 
also wanted Saturday back, and 
they were willing to pay for it. That 
doesn’t happen often in this busi- 
ness.” 


Hartford poster 


A new full-color poster of down- 
town Hartford, Conn., has been 
created by Hartford Courant art 
director Phil Lohman as part of the 
newspaper’s 225th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The poster is available from the 
newspaper for $9.99 and is also avail- 
able in Connecticut bookstores, gift 
shops and tourist attractions. 
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Time Warner Inc. 
(fcrmerly Time Incorporated) £200,000,000 


hes anauieed British Telecommunications 
public limited company 


Warner Communications Inc. Zero Coupon Bonds due 2000 


Spano Price: 3390 per cent 
The undersigned acted as financial advisor to ——— 
Time Inc. in this transaction 


Reeves Communications Corporation Cellular Communications, Inc. 
teisiwans ired by has exchanged 
Cellular Mobile Systems of Texas, Inc. 
Thames (USA) Inc. (a 6% partner in the Dallas, Texas non-wireline 
cellular telephone system) 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of for 1,601,036 shares of 


Cellular Communications, Inc.common stock 
formerly owned by 


Thames Television PLC 
McCaw Cellular Communications, Inc. 
The undersigned acted as financial advisor to 
Reeves Communes tions Corporation The undersigned acted as financial advisor to 
in this transaction Cellular Communications, Inc. in this transaction 


Transactions such as the ones above are a testimony to our unrivaled 
understanding of the media and communications industries. 

Its this understanding, coupled with our experience and service, that 
has made us a worldwide leader during the 1980s and now in 1990. And 
during this period, with our global network and inter- 
aon pt ane teen involved in more media SHEARSON 
and communications transactions than any other firm. LEHMAN 

To find out how our insightful approach canwork HUTTON 
for you, contact the head of our Media and Communi- —_ "American Express company 
cations Group, Fred Seegal, at 212-298-2385. 


©1990 Shearson Lehman Hutton Inc. 
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Fellows to study 
at Knight Center 


Twenty-six reporters and editors 
were awarded fellowships to study 
the political, social and economic 
impact of demographic shifts during a 
course at the Knight Center for Spe- 
cialized Journalism at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

The Knight Center conducts inten- 
sive courses to help journalists 
improve their coverage of complex 
subjects. 


Four inducted to 
D.C. hall of fame 


The Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists’ Washington, D.C., profes- 
sional chapter recently announced 
the four inductees into its Hall of 
Fame for 1990. 

They are: Ben Bradlee, executive 
editor, the Washington Post; Robert 
S. Boyd, chief national correspon- 
dent, Knight-Ridder Newspapers; 
Donald Larrabee, founder of the Grif- 
fin-Larrabee News Bureau; and Mar- 
vin Stone, former editor, U.S. News 
& World Report. 


Southam to sell 
agency to its prez 


Jim Murray, president of Weaver, 
Tanner & Miller advertising agency in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo area, has 
agreed in principle to purchase the 
agency from Southam Inc. 

The agency was acquired by 
Southam in late 1989 as part of the 
company’s acquisition of Jemcom 
Inc., which included the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record newspaper, the 
Ainsworth Group printing operation 
and the Fairway Group of community 
publications. Southam announced its 
intention to seek a buyer for Weaver, 
Tanner & Miller shortly thereafter. 


Study shows ads 
raised awareness 


Six months of study of the Colon 
Cancer Early Detection Campaign of 
the American Cancer Society showed 
that advertising raised awareness, 
increased personal concern and 
served as an impetus to action. 

The test of the public service adver- 
tising campaign was coordinated and 
conducted by the Advertising 





Research Foundation and the Adver- 
tising Council’s research committee, 
as wellas ASI, Data Group, DMB&B 
Information Resources/Behavior- 
Scan and Susan Ackerman, a consul- 
tant. Volunteers on the test market 
team included Proctor & Gamble, the 
campaign coordinator, and the adver- 
tising agency Calet Hirsh & Spector. 


Village Voice plans 
Haring supplement 


The Village Voice of New York 
City is planning a special art supple- 
ment dedicated to the life, work and 
memory of Keith Haring. 

In addition to its regular 560,000 
readers, the weekly plans to distrib- 
ute more than 25,000 bonus copies to 
70 schools and universities through- 
out the New York area. 


Two execs hired by 
Ogilvy & Mather PR 


Anthony J. Tortorici, director of 
public relations for the Coca-Cola 
Company’s North America Soft 
Drink Business Sector and formerly 
vice president of public affairs for 
Coca-Cola USA, has joined Ogilvy & 
Mather Public Relations as executive 
vice president and director of mar- 
keting in New York. 

In addition, William R. Chess, most 
recently divisional vice president for 
finance in the Foods Division at 
Lever Brothers Company, has been 
named executive vice president and 
chief financial officer at Ogilvy & 
Mather Public Relations. 


NBC to sell majority 
of Cleveland station 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany plans to sell a majority owner- 
ship of WKYC-TV in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Multimedia Inc., which will 
assume responsibility for all aspects 
of the station’s management and 
operation. NBC will retain a minority 
share but has relinquished control of 
daily activities and administration at 
the station. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. The sale is subject to comple- 
tion of a definitive agreement 
between the two companies, approval 
of their boards of directors and 
approval by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 





Ad campaign touts 
merged K.C. paper 


When the Kansas City Star and the 
Kansas City Times merged into the 
Kansas City Star, it launched a multi- 
media advertising campaign to intro- 
duce the new morning paper. 

The Kansas City Star’s tagline over 
the past few years had been “Check 
the Source.” During the introduction, 
the paper was called “A New Morn- 
ing Source,” although Bernstein- 
Rein Advertising, which created the 
campaign, was careful not to overuse 
the word “new.” 

In addition, the agency created a 
new logo, not a new flag, to be used in 
advertising and on news racks. 


FIEJ task forces 
to help new media 


The International Federation of 
Newspaper Editors (FIEJ), has 
created two task forces to help the 
emerging independent press in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. 

The first consists of legal experts 
who will advise the press in those 
countries on the creation of judicial 
foundations for freedom of informa- 
tion and expression. 

The second task force will be made 
up of management experts who will 
offer training seminars on how to 
operate newspapers in a market eco- 
nomy. 


Paper offers 
laminated copies 
of obituaries 


Under a new policy of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Morning News Tribune, any- 
one placing an obituary notice in the 
paper receives a laminated velox of 
the notice as a remembrance of a 
loved one. 

If the paid notice is placed through 
a funeral home, it is given the velox 
for the family. 

Additional laminated newsprint 
copies are available for $1. 


Globe raises price 


The Boston Globe is increasing the 
single-copy sale price of its daily edi- 
tions from 25¢ to 35¢ for papers sold in 
stores, newsstands and coin boxes 
within a 30-mile radius of Boston. 
Home-delivery prices are unaffected. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


The Newspaper Press Division of 
MAN Roland Inc., North American 
subsidiary of the printing equipment 
arm of West Germany’s MAN group 
of industrial companies, is now one of 
several manufacturing divisions. 

The company’s corporate offices 
are moving into a new headquarters in 
Somerset, N.J.; its Middlesex, N.J., 
facility will be devoted entirely to 
newspaper press production. 

The reorganization was brought 
about in part by the expansion of com- 
mercial and newspaper press opera- 
tions and the recent acquisition of two 
sheet-fed press operations. (A Truck 
& Bus Division will also locate in 
Middlesex.) 

That expansion is a result of the 
company’s strategic decision to put 
manufacturing and service where it 
sees “perhaps 50% of the global com- 
mercial and publication web market,” 
according to Peter Bruett, member of 
the executive board of MAN Roland 
Druckmaschinen AG. 

Commercial Division CEO Richard 
C. Holliday, formerly with Harris, 
also noted that owing to re-evaluation 
of the Deutsch Mark, “we watched 
our deliveries go from fairly reason- 
able to uncompetitive.” 

Bruett serves as MAN Roland Inc. 
board chairman. Reporting to him is 
Dieter Singer, corporate vice presi- 
dent for North American affairs. 
Singer oversees corporate office 
functions and coordinates North 
American activities with the parent 
company in West Germany. 

Singer had been MAN’s principal 
executive in its early North American 
operations and had directed much of 
the strategic planning. Singer and 
three division heads form an execu- 
tive committee that reports to the 
board. 

Outlining Newspaper Press opera- 
tions, CEO Edward R. Padilla said his 
division expects to achieve the effi- 
ciency and quality levels obtained at 
West German operations by sharing 
the same technical database, training 
methods and production techniques. 

The division, set up in Middlesex, 
N.J., at the site of the old Wood and 
Hoe operations, is completing a new 








MAN Roland restructures in North America 


Firm announces divisional organization, acquisitions, 
new presses and facilities construction 


building large enough to assemble and 
test up to four newspaper presses 
simultaneously. 

The new Middlesex facility will 
also produce all reels, tensions and 
pasters and folders. The Stanford 
Division in Salem, Ill., which earlier 
had been variously cited, denied and 
confirmed as the maker of certain 
auxiliary components, was down- 
played in the overall scope of the 
restructuring. 

In MAN’s late-February 
announcement, Bruett said there had 
not been enough time to address cer- 
tain issues at several divisions, 
including Stanford’s slitter and sal- 
vage rewinder operation. 





include the Colorman and new Media- 
man double-width offset presses. The 
recent Toronto Star Colorman order 
is the division’s largest sale to date. 
The Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Journal 
will acquire a Mediaman press (which 
is now manufactured in Middlesex). 

Acknowledging generally slower 
sales industrywide in the last year- 
and-a-half, Padilla nevertheless said 
that “We’re selling bigger, more 
expensive presses than we’ve ever 
sold before.” 

While unwilling to generalize, 
Padilla did note flexo’s appeal to 
some letterpress newspapers trying to 
quickly and economically upgrade 
both plant and product, as well as for 





The reorganization was brought about in part by 
the expansion of commercial and newspaper press 
operations and the recent acquisition of two sheet-fed 


press operations. 





MAN Roland manufactures all its 
flexo presses at the Middlesex plant. 
Noting a 41% share of the flexo mar- 
ket, Padilla said MAN has flexo 
installations at more than 13 U.S. 
newspapers and pointed to the 
upcoming installation of its “new gen- 
eration” Flexoman press at the 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee. 

Padilla said MAN is “reasonably 
well pleased” with flexo performance 
“with regard to some very key attri- 
butes.” 

He said the promise of lower waste 
with flexo is “coming to reality,” 
with 1-14 percentage points less 
waste than letterpress printing on 
MAN and others’ flexo presses, and 
1-2 percentage points better than 
offset. Though noting such levels are 
not true for all papers running flexo, 
he said higher waste figures are 
“more a function of the transition of 
the process than the capabilities of the 
press.” 

Padilla also said flexo’s ease of 
operation is proving itself. too, with 
the process becoming controllable 
and taking the variables out of press- 
men’s hands. 

The division’s products also 





environmental reasons. At the same 
time, he saw movement to offset “by 
larger papers which are really trying 
to exploit the marketplace . . . and to 
gain new revenue opportunities.” 

Padilla sees continued market pen- 
etration by both processes, but more 
for offset because with a 62% pres- 
ence in the market, “the momentum 
is already there” for offset. 

He said that if remaining letterpress 
operations convert to offset at the 
current rate, “in five to six years, 
flexo will penetrate only 14 to 18% 
of the market,” but, he added, 
“that could change, though, depend- 
ing on technological developments in 
either process.” 

As for developing commercial flexo 
products, Padilla said it is a matter of 
allocating resources, and that MAN 
prefers to proceed first with Flexo- 
man development. He said he viewed 
flexo as possibly an economical 
upgrade for small-scale cold-web 
commercial printers, perhaps includ- 
ing directory printing. 

Enthusiastic about its commercial 
potential, a single-width model flexo 
press was assembled and exhibited a 

(Continued on page 90) 
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few years ago, but Padilla said little 
interest was generated. He also said 
MAN had been approached by some 
printers seeking custom flexo presses 
that would have meant thousands of 
development hours. 

The Commercial Division designs 
and makes web offset presses for the 
magazine and heatset commercial 
markets. It recently introduced a vari- 
able cut-off web offset heatset press 
and a vertical-blanket, 36-page-per- 
unit press with three-around and six- 
across format. 


The division’s Stonington, Conn., 
headquarters and plant are virtually 
complete. Chief executive Holliday 
noted that MAN is in the final stages 
of selling its wholly owned Canadian 
MAN Ashton Division forms press 
subsidiary and the Ashton name to a 
large U.S. pressmaker. 


The new sheet-fed press division is 
headquartered in Westmont, IIl., site 
of Rockwell International’s Miehle 
organization, and includes the Miller 
Printing Press Corp. MAN’s Cana- 
dian sheet-fed division is a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 





MAN Roland Inc. takes over full 
operation of Miehle. Its presses, for- 
merly marketed by Rockwell Graphic 
Systems, had been manufactured by 
MAN Roland for 40 years. Miller 
operations were transferred to MAN 
Roland Inc. when its West German 
parent company acquired from the 
West German government the group 
that held Miller Printing Equipment 
Corp. 

Calling perfecting “a weakness” 
for MAN sheet-fed capability, Bruett 
said the Miller acquisition was “a 


major asset” because the company 
“invented” perfecting. Miller’s Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., plant, however, will 
become a press reconditioning shop, 
according to Padilla. 


MAN was unable to acquire the 
Miehle name. Asked if Miehle and 
Miller would be consolidated, Bruett 
said that is a “chance of losing market 
share’’ if product lines are integrated 
too soon. Gerald McConnell was 
named chief executive of the sheet- 
fed press division. 





Schipke promoted 


MAN Roland Inc. announced that 
Andrew J. Schipke has been pro- 
moted to corporate vice president, 
marketing. 

He reports to Dieter Singer, corpo- 
rate vice president for North Ameri- 
can affairs, and is responsible for 
overall North American marketing 
planning. 

Schipke joined MAN Roland’s 
Newspaper Press Division in 1987 as 
flexo operations director-world- 
wide. He had previously been Wind- 
moelier & Hoelscher’s newspaper 
flexo sales and marketing director in 
the U.S. and earlier was with a maker 
of flexo packaging presses. 


third print site for the European edi- 
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European Journal 
is now 
printed in U.K. 


A Southern Web Offset Ltd. plant 
in Burgess Hill, England, became the 


tion of the Wall Street Journal Feb. 
19, when it began printing 15,000 
copies daily for distribution in the 
UK. 

Full-page images are transmitted 
via satellite to the site 40 miles south 
of London from the Heerlen compos- 
ing center in the Netherlands, where 
the Journal is also printed. The Euro- 
pean Journal, edited in Brussels, also 
is printed in Adligenswill, Switzer- 
land. 


Linotype 
fonts for 
Apple TrueType 


Linotype AG announced it has 
licensed Apple Computer Corp. to 
use selected Linotype Library digital 
fonts in Apple’s new TrueType out- 
line format for personal computers 
and output units as Core Fonts. 
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GATF offers 
newspaper test 
form kit 


The Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation has developed and is 
making available a newspaper test 
form kit that allows newspapers and 
other cold web offset printers to 
optimize color reproduction by diag- 
nosing press, platemaking and image- 
assembly problems. 

The kit combines existing and 
newly designed quality control 
devices for testing black-and-white 
and four-color reproduction, print 
quality, ink density, dot gain, gray 
balance and ink-water balance. 
GATF can be reached at (412) 621- 
3049. 


Houser to head 
SNAP Committee 


Michael E. Houser, quality assur- 
ance director at Treasure Chest 
Advertising, was named chairman of 
the Printing Industry of America 








Committee on Specifications for 
Non-heatset Advertising Printing 
(SNAP). 

Houser, 1989 committee co-chair- 
man, will direct continuing establish- 
ment of SNAP standards for color 
separations, ink density and other 
cold web process components, which 
are being considered for extension to 
England and Australia. SNAP books 
are available from the PIA. 


Canon builds 
Eastern 
headquarters 


Canon U.S.A. Inc. broke ground 
for a $37-million Eastern regional 
headquarters in South Brunswick, 
N.J. In addition to the 175,000- 
square-foot office building, the 41- 
acre site will include a separate 
247 ,000-square-foot warehouse and 
distribution center. 

Regional sales and service oper- 
ations will relocate from offices 
in the company’s Lake Success, 
N.Y., corporate headquarters. No 
date was given for the move. 




















Stitzer takes 
Du Pont sales, 
services post 


Ted Stitzer, former output systems 
manager at Du Pont’s Electronic 
Imaging division, was named man- 
ager, national accounts sales and 
print media services, at Du Pont 
Imaging Systems, directing U.S. 
sales at the corporate level with key 
national accounts and overseeing 
strategy for the company’s print 
media consultant team. 

He replaces Bruce Frost, who 
became sales director for Howson- 
Algraphy U.K., a new Du Pont sub- 
sidiary. 


QuickCall debuts 


Dow Jones Voice Information Ser- 
vice has joined with its parent com- 
pany’s Ottaway chain of community 
newspapers to offer QuickCall, a 900- 
number featuring stock quotes and 
news on the stock, bond and futures 
markets. 
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LeDroit hopes to turn it around 
Canadian daily begins full pagination 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Ottawa’s money-losing French- 
language tabloid, LeDroit, hopes to 
return to health after surgery to staff 
and systems and a regimen of pagina- 
tion on standard platforms. 

The 33,532-circulation, six-day 
paper approached Canadian systems 
integrator Systemhouse Ltd. (which 
also owns Computerland in Canada) 
for an inexpensive, upgradable pagi- 
nation solution that could eliminate 
the expense of manual page assembly 
and that could be installed in a matter 
of weeks. Systemhouse and LeDroit 
then approached Nazareth, Pa.-based 
Software Consulting Services upon 
the suggestion of contacts at Quark 
Inc., according to SCS president 
Richard Cichelli. 

Cichelli maintains that with ongo- 
ing installations from coast to coast 
and Macintosh and Unix software in 
development, he had grave doubts 
about the ability to undertake the 
project in under 100 days. 

But Cichelli said that managing edi- 
tor and assistant publisher Andre Pre- 
fontaine told him he’d settle for 12- 
page editions — without ads or bill- 
ing for six months. Short of that, 
there would be no edition come New 





Year’s. The project commenced with 
Systemhouse shouldering much of 
the on-site work, including systems 
integration and some ongoing facili- 
ties management. SCS would provide 
engineering and software. 


LeDroit had sought installation 
while it was moving to a new facility. 
Pagination was needed so that full 
pages could be transmitted to a 
remote print site. The contract was 
signed in late fall and work began in 
late November. SCS and System- 
house developed specifications for 
the publishing operation that rely on 
off-the-shelf technology. 

What was said to be the system’s 
first full test was a live run that pro- 
duced the first all-electronic edition of 
the newspaper, a 44-page edition 
published Dec. 30. That schedule 
brought several weeks of struggling 
with debugging and on-the-job train- 
ing in the new systems. 

“It took nearly two weeks before 
the staff had sufficient control of the 
technology to reliably produce edi- 
tions on time,” said Cichelli. By mid- 
March, Cichelli noted that timely 
page production planning was still 
being worked out. Also, the remote 
print site was learning to manage 











On the grow... 


The list of our electronic library 
users is rapidly growing. Shouldn't 
you find out why so many newspaper 
executives have decided to spring 
forward with technology and save 
time and money? The transfer of 
your stories to a personal computer 
based library system is as automatic 
as tulips blooming. 


Call (417) 782-0280 for details. 


SJAU IEFER 


P.O. Box 1330, Joplin, MO 64802 











problems with the imagesetters. 

Prefontaine said Systemhouse 
designed the integration and handled 
day-to-day concerns, and he credited 
the company with making the system 
work. Much of its support role was 
gradually taken over by a systems 
administrator, a Macintosh expert 
now learning more about the Unix 
environment, according to Prefon- 
taine. The person and the position are 
both new at the paper. 


The paper now averages about 60 
pages per weekday and as many as 
twice that number on Saturdays, 
according to Prefontaine. 

SCS put the cost of the system at 
under $1 million, money that was 
spent to save many more millions that 
the paper said it has been losing for 
quite some time. Its old facilities, 
including a pressroom, mailroom and 
prepress production equipment, were 
put on the block. Prepress included 
six- to seven-year-old editorial and 
classified systems and a three-year- 
old pagination system. 


Prefontaine said that staffers “just 
could not master” the paper’s former 
high-end, format-based pagination 
system, which had “a lot of develop- 
ment work associated to getting it to 
work in a user-friendly way.” He said 
editors required months of training 
and a technical inclination to master 
the old system. Prefontaine also cited 
a lack of integration of text and 
graphics for full-page output. 

Prefontaine said LeDroit insisted 
on no links between hardware and 
software. 


UPTIME! 
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“We wanted to have software that 
was independent, that we could work 
on any platform, and we could 
choose,” he said. “It made a world of 
difference.” 

He said LeDroit is already running 
the third version of Multi-Ad Creator 
display ad makeup software and the 
system administrator is awaiting 
release of Quark XPress 3.0, which 
will be simply substituted for the 
existing version of the Macintosh- 
based pagination product. 





products back to another version of 
Unix, SCO Xenix, to run on °386- 
based microcomputers, making them 
portable and network compatible. 

Pagination using Quark XPress and 
SCS/LinX runs on the second net- 
work, which supports 10 Macintosh 
Ilci workstations: seven for news 
pagination, one for classified pagina- 
tion, one with expanded storage as a 
network server and another as the 
scanner server for photo and graphics 
input. 





about an hour.” 


“That’s a wonderful piece of software,” said 
Prefontaine. “You can paginate an entire section in 





“In a closed environment you 
wouldn’t be able to do that,” said 
Prefontaine. 

Once a nearby printer was found, 
LeDroit moved its offices to the sec- 
ond story of a new shopping complex. 
When the paper moved, only half the 
staff of 250 moved with it. Besides the 
loss of pressroom and mailroom per- 
sonnel, 55 photo-composing employ- 
ees were laid off as a result of the 
changeover to pagination. 

“We have no production at all — 
zero. This paper is fully integrated,” 
said Prefontaine. He noted that the 
paper must still strip in prescreened 
_ camera-ready ads. 

Some staffers were reportedly 
retrained and reassigned. All produc- 
tion personnel were union members, 
according to Prefontaine, who said 
that buyouts were offered but the situ- 
ation with the unions is as yet unre- 
solved. Layoffs also included some 
managers. 

Calling it “a matter of survival,” 
Prefontaine said “We didn’t smile 
when we did this . . . It was really the 
only way out.” 

The SCS publishing system at 
LeDroit’s offices consists of three 
locally bridged Ethernet networks. 
The first supports SCS-8000 editorial, 
Classified-8000 and Entry-8000 and 
Layout-8000 functions running under 
the multi-user SCO Xenix operating 
system on Compaq 386 network 
servers. One of the 33MHz servers 
with expanded storage functions as 
backup; the three others support 28 
editorial users, eight classified users 
and two display ad order entry users. 

SCS said its editorial and classified 
products used Harris 6000 software. 
Originally written for Unix and run on 
PDP/11 minicomputers, SCS rewrote 
the software to run under VMS on 
Digital Equipment Corp. VAX com- 
puters. SCS has since ported the 





Using Quark Xtensions, SCS/LinX 
serves as the front-end interface for 
Quark XPress, handling edition 
designs, page geometries, composed 
copy and images. 

The third network consists of eight 
Macintosh IIci computers. In addi- 
tion to a network server and another 
for capturing line art and images on a 
scanner, six Macs are used for display 
ad makeup, running Multi-Ad Cre- 
ator, Adobe Ilustrator 88, Digital 
Darkroom and Curator software. The 
pagination and display ad networks 
are connected via Appletalk to 
LaserWriter If NTX proof printers. 

The Mac Ilci display ad and pagina- 
tion servers are equipped with CD 
ROM drives. Ed Slattery, SCS sales 
and marketing director, said the opti- 





cal storage subsystems contain a. 

art libraries and, to a lesser extent, 

may also be used to store some ads. 
Insertion orders are passed to the 


network from the paper’s IBM 38 


business computer system via an MS- 
DOS PC. Ad copy and Layout-8000 
page dummies move from the 386s to 
Macintoshes that run Multi-Ad Cre- 
ator. An SCS editorial terminal emu- 
lator gives the Macs access to the 
editorial system. 

LeDroit uses four scanners for cap- 
turing art. A Xerox scanner pur- 
chased from Varityper handles line 
work and most other black-and-white 
material. Some black-and-white and 
all reflective color art is input on a 
Howtek Scanmaster. Prefontaine 
said most editorial photos are color 
slides, which are input on two Nikon 
LS3500 35mm slide scanners. 

A smaller fourth network set up at 
the remote printing plant consists of 
two Mac IIci terminals and two Lino- 
tronic L300 imagesetters. Communi- 
cation with the plant relies on two 
leased lines that operate at a com- 
bined rate of 112 kbit/sec. 

Completed pages in PostScript for- 
mat are transmitted from LeDroit’s 
offices across the Ottawa River to the 
Hull, Quebec, printing plant, where 
they are stored on the Macintoshes, 
then released to the L300s. 

In March, SCS reported that Le 
Droit was transmitting about half its 
pages to Hull and outputting the other 
half in Ottawa, then sending them to 
Hull by courier. 

Owing to a “press capacity prob- 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Dialog CEO 
named KRI 
group president 


Roger Summit, president and CEO 
of Dialog Information Services, a 
wholly owned Knight-Ridder Inc. 
subsidiary, was named president of 
Knight-Ridder’s newly formed Elec- 
tronic Publishing Group, which 
includes Dialog and VU/Text and is a 
part of the corporation’s Business 
Information Services Division. 

Commenting on the promotion and 
the group, BIS president David K. 
Ray noted that KRI began putting 
VU/Text databases into Dialog last 
year. 

Said Summit, “The new structure 
provides a framework for extending 
Dialog and VU/Text services to the 
customers of both organizations,” and 
will help expansion to meet future 
needs. 

Summit founded Dialog in work 
begun in 1962 at Lockheed Corp., and 
he remains Dialog president.. Knight- 
Ridder purchased Dialog in 1988. 
John Woolley continues as president 
of VU/Text. 


Camex reports 
pagination 
installations 


Camex Inc. announced that its Edi- 
tor Controlled Pagination (ECP) is 
now in daily production at The 
Chronicle-Herald, in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

ECP accepts editorial front-end 
system copy in carbon wire format 
and stores it on redundant disks net- 
worked to personal computers. It also 
accepts ad dummy geometry informa- 
tion from Computerease, Layout- 
8000 or Atex Architect systems. 

Stories assigned to particular pages 
are called from the database to copy 
editors’ personal computers, where 
they can be edited, head-fit and area- 
composed to assigned spaces. (Sto- 
ries changed to fit can be returned to 
the front-end system for archiving.) 
Names and locations of any news 
graphics are specified. When the 
news hole is filled, it is checked on 
plain-paper proofs and released by 
the editor for typesetting. 

Pasteup is guided by legends that 
identify space reserved for graphics 
or display ads. Camex said that 
installation of its News Merge prod- 








uct with ECP allows automatic filling 
of spaces with the identified ads and 
graphics. 

Camex also reported it now has 
add-on classified pagination products 
running at 15 newspapers. CAP 
accepts galley output in Autologic 
ICL code from Atex, SII, CS] or DEC 
classified systems and outputs pagi- 
nated liners to Camex or Autologic 
typesetters. Using that same galley 
output, CAP/CD adds display adver- 
tising from a Camex Display Ad Sys- 
tem database to the paginated liners, 
generating complete classified pages 
on a Camex SuperSetter. CD/Merge 
combines ICL-encoded paginated 
liner output from Atex or SII systems 
with display ads for full classified 
pages. 

The company also noted installa- 
tion of AdStacker at an unnamed 
metro daily. The product uses infor- 
mation from a layout system to gen- 
erate cut-off rules according to a 
newspaper’s style, then picks up ads 
from a Camex Display Ad System 
database. The ad stack, with rules, is 
generated on a SuperSetter. 


GMA reports 
inserting system 
installations 


Graphic Management Associates, 
of Southborough, Mass., announced 
it will install its inserting systems at 
seven newspaper production sites. 

Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., 
publisher of the morning Philadelphia 
Inquirer and evening Philadelphia 
Daily News, will install a GMA Inte- 
grated Inserting System at a 670,000- 
square-foot suburban production and 
distribution center to be built in Mont- 
gomery County, 14 miles from down- 
town Philadeiphia. Initial GMA sys- 
tems are to be operational in early 
1992, with full operation and produc- 
tion planned for mid-1993. 

The mailroom system will comprise 
nine SLS-1000 inserters with up to 25 


hoppers and more than 12,000 feet of 


GMA’s News-Grip single gripper 
conveyor to deliver products from 
nine Goss Colorliner presses. Com- 
puter controls include Package Moni- 
toring and Missed Insert Repair sys- 
tems. The systems will be able to 
serve up to 1,000 zones, assure pack- 
age integrity and provide manage- 
ment and production reporting, 
according to the company. 
SLS-1000 inserting systems to be 
installed this spring include: the 





Eugene, Ore. Register Guard, 17 hop- 
pers; Medford (Ore.) Mail Tribune, 13 
hoppers, on-line Press-To-Pocket 
News-Grip conveyor; The Belleville 
(Ill.) News-Democrat, seven hop- 
pers; Morris Communications’ 
Southwestern Newspapers Corp., 
Lubbock, Texas, two inserters, 12 
hoppers each; Washington Post, nine 
hoppers; Allentown, Pa., Morning 
Call, 25 hoppers. 


Nikon to relocate 


Nikon Inc. said it will move its 
headquarters from Garden City, 
N.Y., to Melville, N.Y., when con- 
struction of a larger, four-story office 
building at 1300 Walt Whitman Rd. 
(adjacent to Rte. 110) is completed in 
June. Warehouse and shipping func- 
tions will then also move from Garden 
City to a site near the new headquar- 
ters. 


Newsprint 
production up 


North American newsprint produc- 
tion in February was up 3.1% com- 
pared with a year earlier, representing a 
14.6% increase for U.S. Mills and a 
2.9% decline for Canadian mills. 

Preliminary figures for February 
show a 0.2% increase in consumption 
by daily newspapers compared with 
February 1989. 

Preliminary February figures from 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association survey gives a 9.1% 
decline in publishers’ end-of-month 
stock compared with the same time 
iast year. The survey shows a 40-day 
supply, as in January, revised figures 
for which give a 14.3% decline in end- 
of-month stock compared with Janu- 
ary 1989. 


Times of London 
now on Nexis 


Mead Data Central, Dayton, Ohio, 
reports that The Times of London can 
now be searched on its Nexis on-line 
information service. The full text of 
Times coverage of U.K. and world 
news is available electronically within 
24 hours of publication; The Sunday 
Times is available within five days. 

Mead also said the Financial Times 
of London is adding 20 specialized 
industry newsletters to 10 others it 
publishes and that are already on line 
in full text. 
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Accepting the Isaiah Thomas 
Award at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, April 11, Hearst Corp. presi- 
dent and chief executive officer Frank 
A. Bennack Jr. used the occasion to 
address a “nuts and bolts” issue of 
newspapering “that affects how a 
newspaper is produced and at what 
cost.” 

In his role as chairman of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Newsprint Resource 
Task Force, Bennack described 
newsprint recycling as “one of the 
few issues that, if not properly 
resolved, is capable of causing con- 
siderable disruption within the news- 
paper industry.” 

He noted that many of the insti- 
tute’s students will become the news- 
paper industry’s leaders in the next 
century and will face the challenge of 
efficient newsprint recycling. 

Bennack warned of the tendency 
toward legislative solutions to a com- 
plex problem. He highlighted current 
and future solid waste volume and 
disposal options. While the amount of 
waste increases with population, he 
noted that disposal is becoming ever 
more troublesome and cautioned that 
recycling can only be a part of the 
solution. Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of solid waste are generated daily 
in the U.S. as landfills continue to 
close and few, if any, new ones open. 

Conceding that paper products 
account for more than a third of all 
solid waste, the task force chairman 
said that newspapers constitute only 
8% of the total, even though the pub- 
lic perceives newspapers as “a far 
larger percentage of the total vol- 
ume,” which he called a “misunder- 
standing . . . due, in some measure, 
to the fact that newspapers are sucha 
visible part of out daily life,” found 
almost everywhere and seeming to 
accumulate by themselves. 

Bennack emphasized the impor- 
tance of putting old newspapers in a 
proper perspective with regard to 
solid waste issues. Newspapers can 
be recycled, but they constitute a 
small portion of a total waste stream 
that cannot be entirely recycled. He 
said an understanding at the outset of 
what can realistically be accom- 
plished will prevent efforts from 
resulting in disappointment. 





The recycling issue must not be ignored 


Hearst’s Frank Bennack Jr., in his role as chairman of the ANPA 
Newsprint Resource Task Force, stresses its importance to newspapers 


Frank Bennack Jr. 


He provided a half-dozen highlights 
of current efforts in the area of recy- 
cling old newspapers: 

® Collection and recycling in the 
U.S. is at an all-time high and con- 
tinues to expand. 

@ Nine North American mills now 
produce 1,850,000 tons of recycled 
newsprint annually, or about 14% of 
what is required. Newspapers wish to 
use more recycled newsprint and 
have urged greater production, lead- 
ing to producers’ plans for mills that 
will add 740,000 tons to the supply 
and other possible projects that may 
bring in as much as 686,500 tons. 

® Publishers have publicly com- 
mitted to substantially increased 
printing on recycled stock, assuring 
producers of a market for their prod- 
ucts and communities of their genuine 
interest in dealing with solid waste 





issues. 

@ Papermakers have worked to 
improve the quality of recycled news- 
print, which is now showing a bright- 
ness comparable with that of virgin 
newsprint. 

@ Production breakthroughs are 
being sought in such areas as dry ink- 
paper separation that would allow 
deinking nearer populated areas 
where old newspapers are most plen- 
tiful. Pulp from such plants could be 
sold to mills without deinking capac- 
ity. 

@ ANPA is funding research into 
dry papermaking, which Bennack 
called “the first real innovation in 
3,000 years of papermaking,” one 
that would also allow plant siting near 
urban areas. 

For the present, however, Bennack 
acknowledged that the newspaper 
industry “is not as far as it would like 
to be” in its use of recycled paper 
“but about as far as can be reasonably 
expected at the moment, and 
nowhere near as far as it will be in just 
a few short years.” 

He briefly traced the “relatively 
new” development of newspaper 
recycling but added that “until very 
recently there was no sense of 
urgency to expand the volume of 
recycled newsprint being produced or 
used.” 

He continued by noting that 
whereas in the 1960s and ’70s the 
environmental focus was on clean 
production methods, the solution to 
those problems “inadvertently” 
caused another. 

“Somewhere in the mid-1980s, the 
solid waste disposal problem became 
apparent, and with it the desirability 

(Continued on page 129) 











Attention ANPA/TEC exhibitors 


Exhibitors at ANPA/TEC 90 in Las 
Vegas are reminded to return com- 
pleted forms with information about 
their exhibits for FREE inclusion in a 
special planning pullout section in the 
May 19 issue of E&P. 

If you have received a form and 
haven't mailed it, fax it to us NOW at 
(212) 929-1259. If you need a form, 





call Jim Rosenberg TODAY at (212) 
675-4380. 
*x* * & 

Deadline for inclusion was April 9, 
but FAX REPLIES are still being 
accepted. If your form is not in soon, 
readers now planning their time at the 
show won’t know who you are, where 
to find you or what you’re showing. 
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Who’s where at the ANPA 


Key to hotel abbreviations appears on page 110 


Newspapers 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 

Phillip A. Sanguinetti - CP 
Birmingham News 

Mr & Mrs Victor H. Hanson II - RBW 

Mr & Mrs Victor H. Hanson III - RBW 
Florence Times Daily 

Mr & Mrs P. Steven Ainsley -CP 
Gadsden Times 

Mr & Mrs J. Frank Helderman Jr - CP 
Huntsville Times 

Mr & Mrs William C. Green Jr - CP 
Mobile Press Register 

Mr & Mrs William J. Hearin - CP 

Mr & Mrs Luis M. Williams - CP 
Montgomery Advertiser/Journal 

Mr & Mrs Richard H. Amberg Jr - CP 
Tuscaloosa News 

Charles H. Land - CP 


ALASKA 


Anchorage Daily News 

Mr & Mrs Gerald E. Grilly - CP 
Anchorage Times 

Bill J. Allen - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Hugh Cunningham - CPT 
Juneau Empire 

Jeffrey A. Wilson - CPT 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Republic/Phoenix Gazette 

Mr & Mrs William R. Hogan - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Conrad A. Kioh - JWM 
Scottsdale Progress 

Charles Pettit - CPT 
Sun City Daily News Sun 

Mr & Mrs Sam L. Marocco - CPT 
Tucson Citizen 

Mr & Mrs C. Donald Hatfield - CP 
Yuma Daily Sun 

Mr & Mrs Samuel J. Pepper- CP 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetteville Northwest Arkansas Times 
Mr & Mrs G. Daryl Henning - CP 





en ee ee 
John A. Park, Jr. & Son 


Expertise and reliability 
for owners considering sale 


of their newspapers. 
At the Century Plaza 
for private conferences 


42 Years Nation-Wide, Personal Service 


SOTERA SR A RA 


Jonesboro Sun 

Mr & Mrs John W. Troutt Jr - CPT 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 

Mr & Mrs Walter Hussman Jr - BH 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 

Mr & Mrs William T. Malone - CP 

Mr & Mrs Craig A. Moon - CP 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield Californian 

Mr & Mrs Jerry K. Stanners - JWM 
Chino Champion 

Allen P. McCombs - Home 
Contra Costa Times 

Mr & Mrs George W. Hoyt - CP 

Mr & Mrs George E. Riggs - CPT 
Davis Enterprise 

Mr & Mrs Foy S. McNaughton - CP 
Escondido Times-Advocate 

Mr & Mrs John M. Armstrong - CPT 
Fairfield Daily Republic 

Mr & Mrs Craig H. Martin - CP 
Fresno Bee 

George Randol - Days Hotel 
Gilroy Dispatch 

Mr & Mrs Fuller A. Cowell - CP 

Hayward Times-Star 

Mr & Mrs J. Allan Meath - CPT 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 

Mr & Mrs Daniel H. Ridder - LACC 

Mr & Mrs Peter B. Ridder - CP 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner 

John J. McCabe - Home 
Los Angeles Investor's Daily 

Hamid Fereydouni - Home 

Margo Schuster - N.A. 

Lewis H. Stanton - N.A. 
Los Angeles La Opinion 

Ignacio E. Lozano Jr - Home 

Mr & Mrs Jose !. Lozano - Home 
Los Angeles Times 

Mr & Mrs Robert Erburu - CPT 

Mr & Mrs David Laventhol - CP 

Mr & Mrs Tom Johnson - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Richard T. Schlosberg III - CPT 

Milo Sutton - CPT 
Marin Independent Journal 

Mr & Mrs Peter A. Horvitz - CP 

Catherine Shen - CPT 
Merced Sun-Star 

Mr & Mrs Jim Hofmann - CP 
Modesto Bee 

John W. Ward - CP 


(919) 782-3131 
Box 17127 
Raleigh, N.C. 27619 





Oakland Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Robert C. Maynard - JWM 
Palm Springs Desert Sun 

Mr & Mrs Edward E. Manassah - CP 
Riverside Press-Enterprise 

Howard H. Hays Jr - CP 

Mr & Mrs Jonathan F. Hays - CPT 

Mr & Mrs William D. Rich - CP 
Sacramento Bee 

Eric F. Douglas - CP 

Mr & Mrs Frank R. J. Whittaker - CP 
Salinas Californian 

Mr & Mrs Fred H. Hamilton - CPT 
San Bernardino Sun 

Mr & Mrs Brooks Johnson - CPT 
San Diego Union-Tribune 

Mr & Mrs John W. Curley - CP 
San Francisco Newspaper Agency 

Mr & “'rs Thomas G. Clancy - CP 

Mr & irs Robert M. McCormick - CPT 

Mr & Mrs W. Lawrence Walker Jr - CPT 
San Francisco Chronicle 

Mr & Mrs Pheips Dewey - CP 

Warren L. Smith - CP 

Peter E. Thieriot - JWM 
San Francisco Examiner 

William R. Hearst Ill - CPT 
San Gabriel Valley Tribune 

Mr & Mrs F. A. Totter - CP 
San Jose Mercury News 

Mr & Mrs Dean R. Bartee - CP 

Mr & Mrs John B. Hammett - CP 

Mr & Mrs Larry Jinks - CP 

Kathleen B. Yates - CP 
San Mateo Times 

Mr & Mrs John H. Clinton Jr - FS 
Santa Barbara News-Press 

Mr & Mrs Joe Tarrer - CP 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat 

Mr & Mrs Lynn O. Matthews - CPT 
Stockton Record 

Mr & Mrs Richard L. Holtz - CP 
Thousand Oaks News Chronicle 

John Ferguson - Home 
Tracy Press 

Mr & Mrs Thomas F. Matthews - CPT 
Visalia Times-Delta 

Janet C. Sanford-Amandes - CP 
Vista Press 

Kathleen W. Andrews - N.A. 

Mr & Mrs Scott McElhaney - CP 

Mr & Mrs John P. McMeel - CP 


COLORADO 


Boulder Daily Camera 

Mr & Mrs John L. Dotson Jr - CP 
Denver Post 

Mr & Mrs Donald F. Hunt - CP 
Denver Rocky Mountain News 

Mr & Mrs William W. Fletcher - N.A. 

Mr & Mrs Ron Myatt - JWM 
Fort Collins Coloradoan 

Mr & Mrs Orage Quarles III - CPT 
Grand Junction Daily Sentinel 

Mr & Mrs George Orbanek - CP 
Longmont Daily Times-Call 

Mr & Mrs Edward Lehman - JWM 
Pueblo Chieftain 

Mr & Mrs Bob Rawlings - CPT 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram 
Dudley Thomas - CP 

Danbury News-Times 
Mr & Mrs Frank O. King - CP 
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We Deliver... 

“SALE PRICE AROUSES WONDER 
OVER DEAL IN SOUTH CAROLINA” 


— — THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1989 


“As we complete the sale of our South 
Carolina newspapers to McClatchy News- 
; papers, I wanted to let you know how much 
THE 4 we enjoyed working with you. Your 


Yep _ thorough understanding of our objectives 
iS [ A N D) PACK - T and of the newspapers and their markets 
\ 3 pee) helped convince the buyers of their 
re worth. One of the pleasures of working 

with you was the feeling of complete 
openness without any concern that you 
would violate any confidences. Keep us 
in mind when attractive newspapers 
come along!’— Frank Daniels, Jr., 
President, News and Observer Publishing 
Company, January 1990. 


“My compliments on the manner in which 
you handled the sale of our newspapers 

in Hilton Head, Rock Hill, and Beaufort. 
Your presentations on each market were 
very well done. You scheduled a number 
of visits by qualified buyers. And you 

kept us informed every step of the way. 
The services, experience, and expertise 

of Lee Dirks & Associates were crucial 

to the successful sale of our South 
Carolina newspapers.” — Jack Andrews, 
Vice President/Subsidiaries, News and Observer 
Publishing, January 1990. 


‘What sets Lee Dirks apart is some rare 
combination of hands-on experience, 
strategic thinking, and downright 

integrity. With that mixture, it’s 

no wonder you command such broad respect 
and deliver the handsomest of values 

to newspaper sellers.” — Derick J. Daniels, 
Director, News and Observer Publishing, 
January 1990. 


LEE DIRKS & ASSOCIATES 


185 Oakland, Suite 210, Birmingham, Mich. 48009 


313-646-4230 
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Hartford Courant 

Mr & Mrs Michael J. Davies - FS 
New Haven Register 

Mr & Mrs Lionel S. Jackson Jr - CPT 
New London Day 

Mr & Mrs Alcino G. Almeida - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Reid MacCluggage - JWM 
Norwich Bulletin 

Mr & Mrs Richard S. Feeney - CP 
Stamford Advocate/Greenwich Time 

Mr & Mrs William J. Rowe - CPT 


DELAWARE 


Dover Delaware/Maryland State News 
Judith Roales - CP 

Wilmington News Journal 
Mr & Mrs Sal DeVivo - CP 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington Post 
Mr & Mrs Thomas H. Ferguson - FS 
Mr & Mrs Bill Graham - N.A. 
Mr & Mrs Donald E. Graham - CPT 
Katherine Graham - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Franklin J. Havlicek - FS 
Mr & Mrs Boisfeuillet Jones Jr - CP 
Mr & Mrs Tom Might - FS 
Washington Times Mirror 
Mr & Mrs Patrick Butler - CP 
Jacquelyn Jackson - CP 
Donald S. Kellermann - FS 


FLORIDA 


Clearwater Sun 

Bruce E. Coury - JWM 
Dade City Pasco News 

Mr & Mrs Charles Croy - CP 

Mr & Mrs William L. Matthew - CP 
Daytona Beach News-Journal 

Mr & Mrs Tippen Davidson - CP 
Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel 

Mr & Mrs Thomas P. O’Donneil - CP 
Fort Myers News-Press 

Mr & Mrs Dan A. Martin - CPT 
Gainesville Sun 

Mr & Mrs John Fitzwater - CP 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 

Mr & Mrs Carl N. Cannon - CP 

Mr & Mrs Robert E. Martin - CP 
Lakeland Ledger 

Mr & Mrs Don Whitworth - CPT 
Leesburg Daily Commercial 

Mr & Mrs Ron Sawyer - CP 
Melbourne Fiorida Today 

Mr & Mrs Frank J. Vega - CP 
Miami Diario Las Americas 

Mr & Mrs Horacio Aguirre - CP 
Miami Herald 

Mr & Mrs Phil deMontmollin - JWM 

Mr & Mrs David Lawrence Jr - CP 

Gustavo Pupo-Mayo - JWM 
Ocala Star-Banner 

Mr & Mrs Charles Stout - BH 
Orlando Sentinel 

Mr & Mrs Harold R. Lifvendahi - JWM 
Palatka Daily News 

Mr & Mrs John E. Newhouse II - CP 
Panama City News-Herald 

Mr & Mrs Scott Fischer - CPT 
Pensacola News Journal 

Mr & Mrs Kenneth W. Andrews - CPT 
St. Augustine Record 

Mr & Mrs Jon H. Hunt - CP 
St. Petersburg Times 

Mr & Mrs Andrew E. Barnes - CP 

Mr & Mrs Norman Dusseault - CP 

Mr & Mrs John H. O’Hearn - CP 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Elven Grubbs - CP 
Tallahassee Democrat 

Mr & Mrs J. Carrol Dadisman - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Frederick B. Mott Jr - CPT 
Tampa Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Richard F. Pittman - CP 

Mr & Mrs W. Scott Trundle - CP 
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James F. Urbanski - CP 
West Palm Beach Post 
Mr & Mrs Tom Giuffrida - CP 


GEORGIA 


Athens Banner-Herald/News 
A. Mark Smith - CP 
Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
Dennis Berry - CP 
Mr & Mrs Jay R. Smith - JWM 
Dean Welch - CP 
Augusta Chronicle & Herald 
Mr & Mrs Julian Miller - CP 
Columbus Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr & Mrs James W. Watson Jr - CP 
Dalton Citizen-News 
J. Stanley Warren - CP 
Gainesville Times 
William V. Monopoli - FS 
Macon Telegraph and News 
Mr & Mrs Edmund E. Olson - CPT 
Savannah News-Press 
Mr & Mrs Donald E. Harwood - CP 


HAWAII 


Hawaii Newspaper Agency 

Mr & Mrs Albert Dolata - CP 
Honolulu Advertiser 

Philip T. Gialanella - FS 

Mr & Mrs Thurston Twigg-Smith - CPT 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 

Arlene Lum - FS 


IDAHO 


Idaho Statesman 
Mr & Mrs Gordon R. Black - CPT 


ILLINOIS 


Alton Telegraph 

Donald V. Miller - N.A. 
Aurora Beacon-News 

Mr & Mrs David M. Stamps - CP 
Bloomington Pantagraph 

Mr & Mrs John R. Goldrick - CP 
Chicago Defender 

Robert A. Sengstacke - CP 
Chicago Daily Herald 

Mr & Mrs Daniel E. Baumann - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Stuart R. Paddock Jr - CPT 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Mr & Mrs Sam S. McKeel - CP 

Mr & Mrs Charles T. Price - FS 

Mr & Mrs James B. Shaffer - Home 
Chicago Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Charles T. Brumback - CPT 

Mr & Mrs John W. Madigan - CPT 
Danville Commercial-News 

Mr & Mrs Charles E. Morris - CP 
Elgin Courier-News 

Mr & Mrs Robert C. Propernick - CP 

Mr & Mrs D. Ray Wilson - CP 
Joliet Herald-News 

Mr & Mrs George H. Fisk - CP 
Peoria Journal Star 

John T. McConnell - FS 
Rockford Register Star 

Mr & Mrs Michael J. Coleman - CP 
Springfield State Journal-Register 

John P. Clarke - CP 
Waukegan News-Sun 

Mr & Mrs Glenn W. Pfeil - CP 


INDIANA 


Bedford Times Mail 

Mr & Mrs Bill Schrader - JWM 
Bloomington Herald-Times 

Mr & Mrs Scott C. Schurz - CP 
Bluffton News-Banner 

Mr & Mrs James C. Barbieri - CP 
Columbus Republic 

Mr & Mrs Don R. Bucknam - CPT 


Elkhart Truth 

Anthony H. Biggs - CP 
Evansville Courier 

Mr & Mrs Thomas W. Tuley - CP 
Evansville Press 

Mr & Mrs Robert H. Hartmann - JWM 
Fort Wayne Newspapers 

Mr & Mrs Richard Sadowski - JWM 
Indianapolis Star/News 

Mr & Mrs David B. Wright - CPT 
Kokomo Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Arden A. Draeger - CPT 
Lafayette Journal and Courier 

Mr & Mrs W. Curtis Riddle - JWM 
Logansport Pharos-Tribune 

Mr & Mrs J. M. Druck - CP 
Marion Chronicle-Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Charles T. Wanninger - JWM 
Muncie Star/Press 

Mr & Mrs Robert G. Ellis - JWM 
Munster Times 

Mr & Mrs Willliam E. Howard - CP 
Richmond Palladium-item 

Mr & Mrs Harry H. Browning - CP 
Shelbyville News 

John C. DePrez Jr - CPT 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial 

Michael E. Quayle - CP 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Mr & Mrs Joe Hladky - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Richard Kennedy - CPT 
Council Bluffs Daily Nonpareil 

Ed Foss Jr - BH 
Des Moines Register 

Mr & Mrs Charles C. Edwards Jr - CPT 
lowa City Press-Citizen 

Mary Parks Stier - CP 


KANSAS 


Garden City Telegram 
James E. Bloom - CP 
Hutchison News 
Mr & Mrs Richard E. Buzbee - CP 
Junction City Daily Union 
John G. Montgomery - CPT 
Lawrence Journal-World 
Dan Simons - CP 
Mr & Mrs Dolph C. Simons Jr - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Dolph C. Simons III - JWM 
Mrs. Marie Simons - JWM 
Pamela Ann Simons - CP 
Manhattan Mercury 
Edward Seaton - JWM 
Pittsburgh Morning Sun 
Mr & Mrs Tom H. Collinson - CP 
Wichita Eagle 
Mr & Mrs Reid Ashe - JWM 


KENTUCKY 


Danville Advocate-Messenger 

Mary Schurz - CP 
Lexington Herald-Leader 

Mr & Mrs Lewis Owens - CP 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

Mr & Mrs George N. Gill - CP 
Middlesboro Daily News 

Mr & Mrs Ewell H. Balitrip - CPT 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria Daily Town Talk 
Mr & Mrs Tom J. Hardin - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Joe D. Smith Jr - JWM 
Larry D. Smith - JWM 
Baton Rouge State-Times/Morning Advocate 
Doug Manship Jr - CP 
Houma Daily Courier 
Mr & Mrs Miles Forrest - CP 
Monroe News-Star 
George H. Van Wagner - CP 
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‘We needed a quality newspaper broker who 
would act in our best interests as sellers. We 
found one in Lee Dirks. Your knowledge of 
the newspaper marketplace led to 13 visits by 
interested companies and to a very fair offer 
from the successful buyer, who we are sure 
will continue our tradition of good journalism 
and strong community service.”. 

— John E. Person, Jr., Williamsport (PA) 
Sun-Gazette, 35,000 daily, January 1990. 


‘‘My humble thanks to you, Lee, and to Norm 
McMullin, for the expertise with which you 
negotiated the sale of the Leader-Herald. 
Thanks to your firm, working closely and 
diligently with our many stockholders, our 
century-old, family-owned newspaper will live 
on into the 21st century, carrying with it the 
ideals upon which it was founded. We could 
have wanted nothing more!” 

— William M. Kessler, Gloversville-Johnstown (NY) 
Leader-Herald, 14,000 daily, September 1989. 


“‘We’ve had an excellent relationship with Lee 
Dirks & Associates in recent years both as a 
buyer and as a seller. You have proven 
yourselves to be knowledgeable of the 
marketplace. We received good value when 
we engaged you to handle the sale of our 
Montgomery Publishing weeklies in suburban 
Philadelphia.” 

— William L. McLean Il, President, 

Independent Publications, February 1989. 


“Our decision to sell our weeklies and shoppers 
in Syracuse and Binghamton was filled with 
many emotions, questions, and fears. Thanks 
to Owen Van Essen, the sale proceeded ina 
smooth and relaxed fashion. We received 
many quality bids from qualified buyers, who 
shared our respect for Lee Dirks & Associates.” 
— Thomas and Alice Wallace, Scotsman Press, 
January 1990. 


LEE DIRKS & ASSOCIATES 


185 Oakland, Suite 210, Birmingham, Mich. 48009 


313-646-4230 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Linda Dennery - CPT 

Ashton Phelps Jr - CPT 

Joseph |. Ross - FS 
Shreveport Times 

Mr & Mrs Howard Bronson - CPT 
Thibodaux Daily Comet 

Mr & Mrs Jay Lancon - CP 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News 
Mr & Mrs Richard J. Warren - CPT 
Brunswick Times-Record 
Mr & Mrs B. Campbell Niven - FS 
Portland Press Herald/Express/Sunday Telegram 
Jean Gannett Hawley - JWM 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Sun 
Mr & Mrs Louis Franconeri - CP 
Mr & Mrs Reg Murphy - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Larry D. Strutton - CPT 
Salisbury Daily Times 
Mr & Mrs Edward C. White - CP 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Christian Science Monitor 
Hal M. Friesen - CP 
Annetta L. Douglass - JWM 
Maicolm Netburn - CP 
Harvey W. Wood - CP 
Boston Globe 
Mr & Mrs John P. Giuggio - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Richard C. Ockerbloom - CPT 
Mr & Mrs David Stanger - CPT 
Mr & Mrs William O. Taylor - CPT 
Boston Herald 
Mr & Mrs Patrick J. Purcell - CP 





BOLITHO 
SPIN ANE: 


Newspaper Service 


BROKERS 
APPRAISERS 


DAILIES - WEEKLIES 
SUBURBANS & SHOPPERS 


Robert N. James C. 
BOLITHO STERLING 
4500 Main - Suite $27 4500 Main - Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5310 (816) 932-5345 
Fax: (816) 531-7648 Fax: (816) 531-7648 











Gardner News 

Mr & Mrs C. Gordon Bell - BH 

Mr & Mrs Henri L. Sans Jr - BH 

Mr & Mrs Robert A. Venning - BH 
Hyannis Cape Cod Times 

Mr & Mrs Scott Himstead - CP 
New Bedford Standard-Times 

Mr & Mrs Orren B. Robbins - CPT 
Northampton Daily Hampshire Gazette 

Mr & Mrs Peter L. DeRose - CP 
Salem Evening News 

Mr & Mrs Cyrus J. Newbegin - CPT 
Springfield Union-News/Republican 

Robyn Hewhouse - BH 

Mr & Mrs David Starr - CPT 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette 

Bruce S. Bennett - CP 

Mr & Mrs Donald R. Skaggs - JWM 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor News 

Mr & Mrs Timothy 0. White - RBW 
Bad Axe Huron Daily Tribune 

Mr & Mrs H. Allen Wamsley - CP 
Battle Creek Enquirer 

Mr & Mrs James T. Barnes - CP 

Mr & Mrs Robert B. Miller Jr - CP 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph Herald-Palladium 

Mr & Mrs Charles L. Casner - JWM 
Detroit Newspaper Agency 

Mr & Mrs Robert J. Hall - CPT 

Mr & Mrs William J. Keating - JWM 
Detroit News 

Mr & Mrs Robert H. Giles - CP 
Flint Journal 

Mr & Mrs Danny R. Gaydou - JWM 
Grand Rapids Press 

Mr & Mrs Richard A. Morton - CP 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 

Mr & Mrs F. T. Weaver - JWM 
Kalamazoo Gazette 

Mr & Mrs George E. Arwady - CP 
Lansing State Journal 

Malcolm W. Applegate - CPT 
Midland Daily News 

Mr & Mrs Otto Wick Jr - CP 
Mount Clemens Macomb Daily 

Benjamin J. Burns -JWM 

Joe McAdams - JWM 
Mount Pleasant Morning Sun 

Mr & Mrs Ray Pike - CP 
Muskegon Chronicle 

Mr & Mrs Gary W. Ostrom - JWM 
Port Huron Times Herald 

Mr & Mrs Duane K. McCallister - CP 
Saginaw News 

Mr & Mrs David D. Wierman - CP 
Traverse City Record-Eagle 

Mr & Mrs Gilbert A. Bogley - CP 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd Daily Dispatch 
Mr & Mrs Terry McCollough - CP 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune 
Mr & Mrs John Grieman - CP 
Mr & Mrs Roger Parkinson - CP 
St. Cloud Times 
Sonja Craig - JWM 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Mary Junck - CP 
Willmar West Central Tribune 
Paul E. London - CP 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg American 
Sandra R. Baker - CP 
Jackson Clarion Ledger 
Mr & Mrs Robert E. Robbins - CP 
Thomas J. Shafer - BH 
Meridian Star 
Mr & Mrs James B. Skewes - RBW 


MISSOURI 


Bolivar Herald-Free Press 
James C. Sterling - CP 


Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian 
Mr & Mrs Gary W. Rust - CP 
Mexico Ledger 
Robert M. White II - CP 
St. Joseph News-Press & Gazette 
David R. Bradley Jr - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Henry H. Bradley - JWM 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Mr & Mrs Nicholas G. Penniman IV - JWM 
Springfield News-Leader 
Nancy L. Green - CP 


MONTANA 


Billings Gazette 

Mr & Mrs Wayne Schile - CPT 
Great Falls Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Steven A. Studt - CP 
Missoula Missoulian 

Mr & Mrs Philip Blake - CPT 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha World-Herald 
Mr & Mrs Harold W. Andersen - CPT 
Mr & Mrs John Gottschalk - CPT 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas Sun 

Barbara J. Greenspun - CPT 
Reno Gazette-Journal 

Susan Clark-Jackson - CP 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor 

Mr & Mrs George W. Wilson - CP 
Nashua Telegraph 

Mr & Mrs Andrew T. Bickford - CP 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park Press 

Mr & Mrs E. Donald Lass - Bel Aire 
Atlantic City Press 

John F. Bitzer Jr - CP 

Mr & Mrs James W. Hopson - CP 
Bridgewater Courier News 

Karen A. Wittmer - RBW 
Camden-Cherry Hill Courier-Post 

Robert T. Collins - CP 
Flemington Hunterdon County Democrat 

Mr & Mrs Edward J. Mack - CP 

Mr & Mrs H. Seely Thomas - CP 
Hackensack Record 

Mr & Mrs Byron C. Campbell - CP 
Jersey City Journal 

Steven Newhouse - CP 
New Brunswick Home News 

Mr & Mrs William M. Boyd - JWM 
Newark Star-Ledger 

Mr & Mrs Donald E. Newhouse - N.A. 
Trenton Times 

Richard Bilotti - FS 
Vineland Daily Journal 

Mr & Mrs Louis Barsony - CP 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell Daily Record 
Mr & Mrs Robert Cory Beck - CPT 


NEW YORK 


Albany Times Union 

Joseph T. Lyons - JWM 
Binghamton Press & Sun-Bulletin 

Mr & Mrs Bernard M. Griffin - CP 
Buffalo News 

Stanford Lipsey - CP 
Elmira Star-Gazette 

Pat Frantz - CP 
Geneva Finger Lakes Times 

Mr & Mrs George A. Park Jr - CPT 
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ITS GETTING A LOT HARDER 
To AVOID LIBEL SUITS. 


MAKE SURE YOU'RE PROTECTED 
WITH LIBEL INSURANCE FROM MUTUAL. 

These days, there's no smooth sailing where libel litiga- 
tion is concerned. Some of the dangers are obvious; but 
others are hidden beneath the surface of a seemingly 
innocent story. And before you have time to change 
course, that story has developed into a libel suit that 
might sink your paper. 

Since you can't always predict in advance which stories 
will generate a libel suit, it's imperative that you protect 
yourself with libel insurance. And for more than twenty- 
five years, the Mutual Insurance Company of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, has been providing newspapers throughout 


Vv 
Ww 


the United States, Canada, and the Caribbean with the 
financial protection they need to endure lengthy and 
expensive libel suits. 

Mutual protects ANPA-member publications with 
libel insurance policies that provide punitive damage 
coverage across the United States. A policy from Mutual 
pays up to 15 million dollars per occurrence, rather 
than an annual aggregate. With low deductibles to mini- 
mize your loss, libel insurance from Mutual is your best 
protection against the hidden and unpredictable dangers 
of libel litigation. 

For more information, please contact Mutual at the 


address and phone number below. 


The Mutual Insurance Company 
Of Hamulton, Bermuda 





PO. Box 1179, Hamilton 5, Bermuda = (809) 292-7633 » FAX (809) 295-7562 = Send all mail via OVERSEAS AIRMAIL 
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ithaca Journal 
Pam McAllister Johnson - CP 
Long Island Newsday 
Mr & Mrs Douglas B. Fox - RBW 
Mr & Mrs Robert M. Johnson - RBW 
Harold F. Woldt Jr - CP 
Middletown Times Herald-Record 
Mr & Mrs John M. Szefc - CP 
New York Daily News 
James Hoge - JWM 
New York El Diario/La Prensa 
Peter W. Davidson - CP 
Carlos D. Ramirez - CP 
New York Newsday 
Mr & Mrs Steven L. Isenberg - BH 
New York The National Sports Daily 
Mr & Mrs Peter O. Price - RBW 
New York Post 
Valerie B. Salembier - FS 
New York Times 
John C. Brewer - JWM 
Lance Primis - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Arthur Ochs Sulzberger - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Arthur O. Sulzberger Jr - CP 
New York Wall Street Journal 
Mr & Mrs Peter R. Kann - CP 
Patrick Reilly - BH 
New York Washington Post 
Lally Weymouth - JWM 
Niagara Falls Gazette 
Mr & Mrs Mark Francis - CP 
Oneonta Daily Star 
Mr & Mrs Richard J. Anthony - CP 
Poughkeepsie Journal 
Mr & Mrs Richard K. Wager - CP 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle/Times-Union 
Mr & Mrs David J. Mack - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Vincent E. Spezzano - CP 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian 
Mr & Mrs Monte |. Trammer - CP 
Staten Island Advance 
Mr & Mrs Richard E. Diamond - CPT 


FALLING BEHIND 
IN THE HIRING RACE? 


LET US 
DO THE LEG WORK! 


You‘re looking for Search 
Consultants that know and 
understand your needs. With 
over 30 years of service, 
GORDON WAHLS has set 
placement records in virtually 
every facet of the publishing 
industry. 


Our fully qualified staff of 
specialists are ready to meet 
your needs, from publishing to 
finance to advertising. 


CONTACT US TODAY. 
(215) 565-0800 





P.O. Box 905 
Media, PA 19063 


Syracuse Post-Standard/Herald-Journal/ 
Herald-American 
Mr & Mrs Stephen Rogers - FS 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Mr & Mrs Fred L. Foster - CP 
Watertown Daily Times 
Mr & Mrs Kenneth A. Holloway - CP 
Mr & Mrs Harold B. Johnson - CPT 
White Plains Westchester Rockland Newspapers 
Mr & Mrs Joseph M. Ungaro - CPT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chariotte Observer 

Mr & Mrs John Luby - JWM 
Durham Herald-Sun 

Mr & Mrs E.T. Rollins Jr - CP 
Elizabeth City Advance 

Mr & Mrs Frank Wood - JWM 
Gastonia Gazette 

Jonathan Segal - CP 
Greensboro News & Record 

Mr & Mrs Robert D. Benson - CP 
Greenville Daily Reflector 

Mr.& Mrs David J. Whichard II - CP 
Hendersonville Times-News 

Mr & Mrs Paul Bairstow - CP 
Hickoy Daily Record 

Kenneth K. Millholland - CP 

Suzanne G. Millholland - CP 
High Point Enterprise 

David A. Rawley Jr - BH 
Lenoir News-Topic 

Mr & Mrs Lindsay B. Mount - CP 
Lexington Dispatch 

Mr & Mrs Joe Sink - CPT 
Raleigh News & Observer 

Mr & Mrs Frank Daniels Jr - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Frank A. Daniels II - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Dave Jones - RBW 
Wilmington Star-News 

John A. Lynch - CP 
Wilson Daily Times 

Mr & Mrs Morgan Paul Dickerman - CP 
Winston-Salem Journal 

Mr & Mrs Joe Doster - CP 

Jonathan H. Witherspoon - JWM 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo Forum 
Mr & Mrs Lloyd G. Case - CP 
Mr & Mrs William C. Marcil - CP 
Grand Forks Herald 
Mr & Mrs Mike Maidenberg - Comstock 


OHIO 


Akron Beacon Journal 

Christopher M. Harte - CP 
Canton Repository 

Mr & Mrs James E. McKearney Jr - CP 
Chillicothe Gazette 

Mr & Mrs Mike Scobey - CP 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

Mr & Mrs John P. Zanotti - CPT 
Cincinnati Post 

Paul Knue - CP 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Alex Machaskee - CP 

Mr & Mrs Thomas Vail - RBW 
Columbus Dispatch 

Mr & Mrs Richard M. Franks - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Thomas B. Sherrill - JWM 

Mr & Mrs John F. Wolfe - JWM 
Findlay Courier 

Mr & Mrs Daniel J. Heminger - RBW 

Mr & Mrs Edwin L. Heminger - JWM 
Fremont News-Messenger 

Mr & Mrs James F. Daubel - CP 
Lima News 

Mr & Mrs F. William Power - CPT 
Marietta Times 

Mr & Mrs Emmett K. Smelser - CP 
New Philadelphia Times Reporter 

Mr & Mrs J. Stephen Buckley - BH 
Springfield News-Sun 

Mr & Mrs Richard M. Hibbett - CP 

Mr & Mrs William J. Swaim - JWM 


Steubenville Herald-Star 
Charles W. Govey - BH 
Toledo Blade 
Mr & Mrs Harold O. Davis - CP 
Mr & Mrs Robert B. Higdon - CP 
Wooster Daily Record 
Mr & Mrs R. Victor Dix - CP 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee Phoenix 

Mr & Mrs Chris E. Jensen - CP 

Mr & Mrs Edgar A. Major - FS 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman 

Mr & Mrs Edward L. Gaylord - CP 

Mr & Mrs Edmund 0. Martin - CPT 
Tulsa Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Howard G. Barnett Jr - JWM 


OREGON 


Eugene Register-Guard 
Mr & Mrs Alton F. Baker III - CP 
Mr & Mrs Edwin M. Baker - CPT 
Mr & Mrs R. Fletcher Little - CP 
Portland Oregonian 
Mr & Mrs Fred A. Stickel - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Patrick F. Stickel - CPT 
Salem Statesman-Journal 
Sara M. Bentley - BH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown Morning Call 

Mr & Mrs Gary K. Shorts - N.A. 
Beaver County Times 

Mr & Mrs F. Wallace Gordon - CP 
Bethlehem Globe Times 

Mr & Mrs Joseph E. Ford - JWM 

Mr & Mrs David E. McCollum - JWM 
Chambersburg Public Opinion 

Nancy Monaghan - CP 
Erie News & Times 

Mr & Mrs Edward M. Mead - CP 

Frank P. Mead - FS 
Greensburg Tribune-Review 

Mr & Mrs Edward H. Harrell - JWM 
Harrisburg Patriot-News 

Mr & Mrs Raymond L. Gover - JWM 

Caroline Diamond - CPT 
Lancaster Intelligencer Journal/New Era 

Mr & Mrs John M. Buckwalter - RBW 
Lansdale Reporter 

Mr & Mrs Lawrence Corvi - CP 
Levittown Bucks County Courier/Times 

Sandra Hardy - CP 
McKeesport Daily News 

Mr & Mrs Thomas D. Mansfield - RBW 
Pottsville Republican 

Mr & Mrs Uzal H. Martz Jr - CPT 
Quakertown Free Press 

Mr & Mrs Charles M. Meredith III - CP 
Scranton Times/Sunday Times 

Daniel J. Houlihan - RBW 

Edward J. Lynett Jr - RBW 

George V. Lynett - RBW 

William R. Lynett - RBW 

Harold F. Marion Jr - RBW 
Sharon Herald 

Mr & Mrs Gregory H. Taylor - CP 
Somerset Daily American 

Mr & Mrs David H. Reiley - CPT 

Betty Holmes Reiley - CP 
State College Centre Daily Times 

Mr & Mrs James A. Moss - JWM 
Stroudsburg Pocono Record 

Francis A. Perretta - CP 
Sunbury Daily Item 

Mr & Mrs Donald P. Micozzi - CP 
Tarentum Valley News Dispatch 

Mr & Mrs Thomas Bookstaver - CP 
Towanda Daily Review/Sunday Review 

James E. Towner - RBW 
Washington Observer-Reporter 

Mr & Mrs Edward R. DeVoge - CP 
Wilkes-Barre Citizens’ Voice 

Mr & Mrs William M. Barry - BH 
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The LNA Newspaper database. 
Without it, you’re in the dark. 


Nobody wants to stay in the dark. But, if 
your newspaper isn’t part of the LNA database, 
youre just not seeing the light. 

Even worse, top companies which rely on 
LNA’s exclusive reports may not be seeing you 
at all. 

Which isn’t unexpected when you con- 
sider that LNA is the source of competitive data 
used by major retailers, national advertisers, 
and ad agencies in planning media purchases. 

Time after time, decision makers come 
back to LNA reports. Reports like the Multi- 
Media Service, which breaks out newspaper 
and spot television advertising. Or Day-of-the- 
Week, which major retailers use to track 
product performance. 


And that’s not the half of it. 

LNA helps you keep a close eye on the 
competition, too. With its array of on-line serv- 
ices, you get to know the big spenders. And 
where their media dollars are really ending up. 

What's more, LNA’s newspaper database 
works hard to uncover business in your market. 
This means your sales force can spend less time 
getting leads. And more time making sales. 

Exposure. Competitive analysis. 

New accounts. More sales. 

Join the LNA database today. You'll be 
light years ahead of everyone else tomorrow. 

To throw some more light on the oppor- 

tunities offered by LNA, call Jim Farrell 
at 1-800-LNA-DATA or 212-725-2700. 


LEADING NATIONAL ADVERTISERS @ 136 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK, NY 10016 
A VNU MARKETING INFORMATION SERVICES COMPANY 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal/Bulletin 
Stephen Hamblett - RBW 
Mr & Mrs Charles N. Mock - RBW 
Mr & Mrs Howard G. Sutton - RBW 
John C. A. Watkins - CPT 
Mr & Mrs James V. Wyman - CP 
Westerly Sun 
Mr & Mrs Charles W. Utter - CP 
George H. Utter - CP 
Nicholas C. Utter - CP 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier/Evening Post 

Mr & Mrs Ivan V. Anderson Jr - CPT 
Columbia State 

Mr & Mrs Frank McComas - CP 
Greenville News-Piedmont 

Mr & Mrs Alan H. Dant - JWM 
Myrtle Beach Sun News 

Mr & Mrs Michael Pate - CP 
Spartanburg Herald-Journal 

Mr & Mrs David O. Roberts - CPT 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen American News 
Harold Higgins - CP 

Sioux Falis Argus Leader 
Mr & Mrs Larry Fuller - CP 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News-Free Press 

Mr & Mrs Lee Anderson - CP 

Helen McDonald Exum - CP 

Mr & Mrs Frank McDonald - JWM 
Chattanooga Times 

A. William Holmberg - JWM 

Ruth S. Holmberg - JWM 
Greeneville Sun 

Mr & Mrs Gregg K. Jones - CP 

Mr & Mrs John M. Jones Sr - CP 

Mr & Mrs John M. Jones Jr - CP 
Jackson Sun 

Michael Craft - JWM 
Kingsport Times-News 

Mr & Mrs David Rau - N.A. 
Knoxville Journal 

Mr & Mrs Gerald Garcia - FS 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 

Mr & Mrs Bob J. Hively - CP 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 

Mr & Mrs Joseph R. Williams - CPT 
Nashville Tennessean 

Mr & Mrs Joseph Pepe - CPT 

John Seigenthaler - CP 


TEXAS 


Abilene Repcrter-News 

Mr & Mrs Frank Puckett - CP 
Amarillo Globe-News 

Mr & Mrs Garet von Netzer - BH 
Austin American-Statesman 

Mr & Mrs Roger S. Kintzel - FS 
Beaumont Enterprise 

Mr & Mrs Aubrey L. Webb - CP 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 

Mr & Mrs Steve Sullivan - CP 
Dallas Morning News 

Mr & Mrs Jeremy L. Halbreich - CPT 

Burl Osborne - CPT 
Dallas Times Herald 

Mr & Mrs John Buzzetta - CP 

L.L. “Ike” Massey - CP 
El Paso Times 

Mr & Mrs Tom Fenton - CP 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Richard L. Connor - RBW 
Harlingen Valley Morning Star 

Mr & Mrs Lyle DeBolt - CP 
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Houston Chronicle 

Mr & Mrs Richard J.V. Johnson - CP 

Mr & Mrs Jack Loftis - BH 

Mr & Mrs Gene McDavid - CP 
Houston Post 

Mr & Mrs Michael H. Heath - Hotel Bel-Air 

Mr & Mrs W. Dean Singleton - CP 
Laredo Morning Times 

William B. Green - CP 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 

Mr & Mrs Frank T. Anderson - CP 

Tyler Morris - CP 
Midland Reporter-Telegram 

Mr & Mrs Charles A. Spence - CPT 
Odessa American 

Mr & Mrs David F. Lyons - CP 
Pasadena Citizen 

Will Jarrett - JWM 

Kenneth Johnson - JWM 
Plainview Daily Herald 

Mr & Mrs James Thomas - CP 
Plano Star Courier 

Mr & Mrs John T. Williams - CP 
Port Arthur News 

Mr & Mrs Charles Rinehart - CP 
San Antonio Express-News 

Charles O. Kilpatrick - CP 
San Antonio Light 

Mr & Mrs George B. Irish - CP 
Temple Daily Telegram 

Mrs Frank W. Mayborn - CP 
Victoria Advocate 

Mr & Mrs James E. Hunton - CP 

Mr & Mrs James McHaney - CP 
Waco Tribune Herald 

Mr & Mrs Raymond R. Preddy - CP 
Wichita Falls Times Record News 

Mr & Mrs James D. Lonergan - CP 


UTAH 


Ogden Standard Examiner 

Gene Hatch - CP 

George C. Hatch - CP 

Randall C. Hatch - CP 
Salt Lake City Deseret News 

Mr & Mrs Wm. James Mortimer - CP 
Salt Lake City Tribune 

Mr & Mrs J.W. Gallivan - CP 

Jerry O’Brien - CP 

Mr & Mrs Dominic Weich - CP 


VERMONT 


Burlington Free Press 
Donna M. Donovan - CP 
Rutland Herald 
Mr & Mrs Robert W. Mitchell - CPT 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria Journal 

William F. Donnelly - CPT 
Danville Register & Bee 

Mr & Mrs Lawson Grant - CP 
Fredericksburg Free Lance-Star 

Mr & Mrs Charles S. Rowe - CPT 
Newport News Daily Press/Times-Herald 

Mr & Mrs Joseph D. Cantrell - CPT 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot & Ledger-Star 

Frank Batten Jr - CP 

Donald H. Patterson Jr - CPT 
Aichmond Times-Dispatch/News Leader 

J. Stewart Bryan Ill - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Joseph M. Porter - CP 
Roanoke Times & World-News 

Mr & Mrs Walter Rugaber - CPT 


WASHINGTON 


Bellevue Journal-American 

Mr & Mrs Robert J. Weil - FS 
Bellingham Herald 

Mr & Mrs J.C. Hickman - JWM 
Centralia Chronicle 

Mr & Mrs Jack E. Underwood - CP 
Everett Herald 

Mr & Mrs Larry L. Hanson - CP 


Longview Daily News 

Mr & Mrs Ted M. Natt - RBW 
Olympia Olympian 

Ev Landers - FS 

Pam Meals - FS 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 

Virgil Fassio - CP 
Seattle Times 

Frank A. Blethen - CPT 

Michael R. Fancher - CP 

Mr & Mrs H. Mason Sizemore - CP 

Mr & Mrs John A. Williams - CPT 
Spokane Spok Review/Chronicl 

Mr & Mrs James P. © 

Mr & Mrs William H. Cowles II! - CP 

Mr & Mrs William Stacey Cowles - CP 

Mr & Mrs Shaun O’L. Higgins -CPT 
Tri-City Herald 

Mr & Mrs Kelso Gillenwater - CPT 
Vancouver Columbian 

Don P. Campbell - FS 

Mr & Mrs Scott Campbell - CP 
Walia Walla Union-Bulletin 

Mr & Mrs Charles Cochrane - CP 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley Register-Heraid 

Mr & Mrs Sam Hindman - CP 
Charleston Daily Mail 

Mr & Mrs John F. McGee - JWM 
Charleston Gazette 

Park Chapman - RBW 

Mrs W.E. Chilton Ill - RBW 

Elizabeth Richman-Poole - RBW 

Mr & Mrs Phillip T. Smith - RBW 

Mr & Mrs Robert L. Smith Jr - RBW 
Charleston Newspapers 

Mr & Mrs Craig L. Selby - CP 
Clarksburg Exponent & Telegram 

Mr & Mrs Cecil B. Highland Jr - CP 
Huntington Herald-Dispatch 

Denise Bannister - JWM 
Parkersburg News & Sentinel 

Mr & Mrs Francis R. Hollendonner - CP 





WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls Heraid-Telegram 

Mr & Mrs Gary B. Gaier - CP 
Fort Atkinson Jefferson County Union 

Mr & Mrs Brian V. Knox - JWM 
Green Bay Press-Gazette 

Mr & Mrs Michael B. Gage - CP 
Kenosha News 

Mr & Mrs Howard J. Brown - JWM 
La Crosse Tribune 

Mr & Mrs Sanders Hook - JWM 
Madison Capital Times 

Robert Meloon - JWM 

Mr & Mrs Frederick W. Miller - CP 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal 

Mr & Mrs James E. Burgess - JWM 
Madison Capital Times/State Journal 

Clayton Frink - JWM 
Milwaukee Journal/Sentinel 

Warren J. Heyse - CPT 

Robert A. Kahlor - BH 
Oshkosh Northwestern 

Mr & Mrs A. Thomas Schwaim - CPT 

Mr & Mrs Russell F. Sprung - CP 
Racine Journal Times 

Mr & Mrs Robert Fusie - CPT 
Watertown Daily Times 

Mr & Mrs James M. Clifford - CP 
Wausau Daily Herald 

Mr & Mrs Fritz Jacobi - CP 


WYOMING 


Laramie Daily Boomerang 
Mr & Mrs R. R. Allbaugh - CP 


GUAM 


Agana Pacific Daily News 
Lee P. Webber - CP 
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PUERTO RICO 


San Juan El Nuevo Dia 
Mr & Mrs Antonio Luis Ferre - CPT 


JAMAICA 


Kingston Gleaner 
Oliver F. Clarke - CP 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


St. Thomas Virgin Islands Daily News 
Ron Dillman - CP 
Mr & Mrs Ariel Melchior Jr - CP 


CANADA 


Brockville Recorder and Times 

Mr & Mrs W. S. Watson - FS 
London Free Press 

James E. Armitage - CPT 
Montreal Gazette 

Dave Perks - FS 

Mr & Mrs Bob Richardson - FS 
Sault Ste. Marie Sault Star 

Mr & Mrs E. Paul Wilson - CP 
Toronto Star 

Mr & Mrs David Jolley - CP 

Mr & Mrs Norm Kirk - JWM 
Toronto Sun 

Mr & Mrs Jim Tighe - CP 
Vancouver Pacific Press Ltd. 

Mr & Mrs Paddy Sherman - CPT 
Vancouver Sun/Province 

Edward Calder - CP 


Newspaper Groups 


American Publishing Co., Marion, IL 
Eugene A. Mace - BH 
Argus Newspapers Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa 
Mr & Mrs Peter W. McLean - CP 
Beacon Communications, Boston, MA 
Mr & Mrs Christopher A. Eddings - BH 
A.H. Belo Corp., Dallas, TX 
Mr & Mrs Robert W. Decherd - CP 
Mr & Mrs James M. Moroney Jr - CP 
Mr & Mrs James P. Sheehan - JWM 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Ml 
Mr & Mrs Pete Kraeger - JWM 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Grand Rapids, Ml 
Mr & Mrs Robert D. Ludwig - CP 
Mr & Mrs Roger C. Schoemaker - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Werner Veit - CP 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Kalamazoo, Ml 
Mr & Mrs Terry E. Sturgeon - JWM° 
Brill Media Co., Inc., Evansville, IN 
Mr & Mrs Alan R. Brill - CP 
Mr & Mrs Clifton E. Forrest - CP 
Buckner News Alliance, Seattle WA 
Mr & Mrs David B. Martens - CP 
Calkins Newspapers, Levittown, PA 
Mr & Mrs Edward Birch - CP 
Mr & Mrs Grover Friend - CP 
Central Newspapers, Inc., Indianapolis, IN 
Frank E. Russell - CP 
Copley Newspapers, San Diego, CA 
Mr & Mrs Herbert G. Klein - CPT 
Copley Los Angeles Newspapers, Torrance, CA 
Mr & Mrs Thomas J. Wafer Jr - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Bertram E. Winrow - CPT 
Copley Press, Inc., La Jolla, CA 
David C. Copley - CPT 
Helen K. Copley - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Harold W.Fuson Jr - FS 
Mr & Mrs Hubert L. Kaltenbach - CP 
| Cowles Media Co., Minneapolis, MN 
Mr & Mrs David C. Cox - CPT 
Mr & Mrs David Kruidenier - CPT 
Cox Enterprises, Inc., Atlanta, GA 
Timothy W. Hughes - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Jim Kennedy - CPT 
James T. McKnight - CP 
Mr & Mrs David Scott - CP 
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Make Your 
Newspaper 


the Talk 
of the’ Town. 


Your voice information service has your 

newspaper’s reputation to uphold. So you 

want information that’s as 

reliable and timely as your 
paper. Information that sells 

—<€ s f advertising. And keeps callers 

dialing backfor more. __,.tateasers 
You want the zing! ina 
Dow Jones Voice would be reached... 
Information Network*” 
providers of the most accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation you can buy. Where you 
can get financial, world and 
_forChicag, SPOrts news, weather 


owtednesdey willbe and entertainment 


Hisho2... features. Via satellite,  cuiticider signed a now 
allfrom one reliable source. “‘hismrune. 
When your newspaper 
is ready to talk, talk to 
Dow Jones. Call Marsha 
Stoltman at 609-520-4903 
and ask for our voice 
information report, The 
Power of a Talking News- 
paper. We'll make your news- 
paper talk as well as it reads. 


..-at 10:30 a.m. the Dow Jones 
Industrials were up 
8.54 on fairly brisk volume... 





... this film is about 
five women whose 
friendship leads to 

hilarious problems... 
/ 


Copyright ©1990 Dow Jones & Company, Inc., Box 300, Princeton, 
NJ 08543-0300. All Rights Reserved. Dow Jones Voice Information 
Network™ is a registered service mark of Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 


“& DOW JONES 
\yY VOICE INFORMATION NETWORK™ 
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Cox Newspapers, Atlanta, GA 
Mr & Mrs David Gasterly - CP 
Cox Newspapers, Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs Andrew J. Glass - CPT 
Donrey Media Group, Pomona, CA 
Mr & Mrs Bob Bush - CP 
Donrey Media Group, Fort Smith, AR 
Mr & Mrs E.H. Patterson - CP 
Mr & Mrs Ross Pendergraft - CP 
Donrey Media Group, Las Vegas, NV 
Donald W. Reynolds - N.A. 
Mr & Mrs Fred W. Smith - CP 
Dow Jones & Company, Inc., Princeton, NJ 
Dorothea Coccoli Palsho - CP 
Dow Jones & Company, inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Frank C. Breese III - CP 
Mr & Mrs Kenneth L. Burenga - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Donald L. Miller - FS 
Warren H. Phillips - CPT 
Peter G. Skinner - CPT 
Freedom Newspapers, Inc., Irvine, CA 
Joseph F. Barletta - CPT 
D. Robert Segal - Home 
Freedom Newspapers, inc., Harlingen, TX 
Mr. & Mrs Ralph M. Juillard - CP 
Gannett Co., Inc., Phoenix, AZ 
Will Morris - CP 
Gannett Co., Inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Sheldon Lyons - CP 
Mr & Mrs David S. Neft - CP 
Mr & Mrs Gary F. Sherlock - CP 
Gannett Co., Inc., Arlington, VA 
Mr & Mrs Lawrence J. Aldrich - JWM 
Jeyce T. Bailey - CPT 
Mary Kay Blake - CP 
Mr & Mrs Richard M. Bottorf - CP 
Mr & Mrs Thomas L. Chapple - CPT 
Mr & Mrs John J. Curley - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Philip R. Currie - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Brian J. Donnelly - CP 
Mimi A. Feller - CPT 
Mr & Mrs E. Keith Fuller - CPT 
Felix Gutierrez - BH 
Mr & Mrs John E. Heselden - CPT 
William O. Hider - CP 
Mr & Mrs Thomas E. Holmes - JWM 
John B. Jaske - JWM 
Madelyn P. Jennings - CP 
Mr & Mrs James R. Jones Ili - JWM 
Joseph V. Junod - CP 
Gracia C. Martore - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Myron Maslowsky - JWM 
Dougias H. McCorkindale - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Rollan D. Melton - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Larry F. Miller - CP 
Kathieen L. Muller - JWM 
Allen H. Neuharth - L’Ermitage 
Mr & Mrs William Nusbaum - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Charles L. Overby - L’Ermitage 
Mr & Mrs John N. Palm - CP 
Mr & Mrs Carleton F. Rosenburgh - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Gerald M. Sass - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Gary T. Stout - JWM 
Jimmy L. Thomas - CPT 
Wendell J. Van Lare - CP 
Barbara L. Wartelle - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Dennis V. Washburn - BH 
Mr & Mrs Gary L. Watson - CP 
Mr & Mrs Donn Wheeler - CPT 
Mr & Mrs W.P. Dinsmoor White - CP 
Nancy Woodhull - CP 
Gannett Co., Inc., Washington, DC 
Suzanne L. Bush - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Richard L. Clapp - CP 
Susan V. Watson - CPT 
Gannett/USA Today, New York, NY 
Patricia Haegele - JWM 
Gannett/USA Today, Arlington, VA 
Cathleen P. Black - JWM 
Thomas Curley - JWM 
Thomas J. Farrell - CP 
Mr & Mrs Peter S. Prichard - CPT 
Gannett/USA Today, Washington, DC 
Terry Sullivan - CPT 
Gannett/USA Weekend, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Charles Gabrielson - CP 
Brette Popper - FS 
Gannett West, Reno, NV 
Don Flores - CP 
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Gannett Center for Media Studies, New York, NY 
Everette Dennis - L’Ermitage 
Guy Gannett Publishing Co., Portland ME 
Mr & Mrs Steve Braver - JWM 
Madeleine G. Corson - JWM 
Mr & Mrs John DiMatteo - JWM 
Mr & Mrs John Hooper - JWM 
Goodson Newspaper Group, Lawrenceville, NJ 
Mr & Mrs Roy Blakeman - N.A. 
Mr & Mrs David B. Carr - BH 
Mr & Mrs Roy M. Cockburn - BH 
Mr & Mrs Jonathan Goodson - N.A. 
Mark Goodson - BH 
Mr & Mrs Marvin Goodson - BH 
Mr & Mrs Barry Hopwood - JWM 
Mr & Mrs David N. Hurwitz - BH 
Mr & Mrs Benjamin J. Kowalczyk - BH 
Mr & Mrs George V. Lenher - BH 
Mr & Mrs Richard Schneidman - BH 
Mr & Mrs Jeremy Shamos - BH 
Mr & Mrs Michael J. Tannler - BH 
Harris Enterprises, Inc., Hutchinson, KS 
Lloyd Ballhagen - CP 
Michael Hurd - JWM 
Harte-Hanks Communications, Inc., San Antonio, TX 
Mr & Mrs Donald R. Crews - BH 
Mr & Mrs Larry D. Franklin - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Houston H. Harte - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Bob Marbut - FS 
Hearst Corporation, Albany, NY 
Mr & Mrs J. Roger Grier - JWM 
Hearst Corporation, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Frank Bennack - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Lee J. Guittar - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Donald W. Hopkins - CP 
Mr & Mrs Benson M. Srere - CP 
Home News Enterprises, Columbus, IN 
Mr & Mrs Ned J. Bradley - CP 
Mr & Mrs Robert N. Brown - CPT 
Howard Publications, Oceanside, CA 
R. S. Howard - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Thomas W. Howard - CP 


Independent Newspapers, Inc., Paradise Valley, AZ 
Mr & Mrs Joe Smyth - JWM 
Independent Publications, Inc., Bryn Mawr, PA 
Mr & Mrs John H. Buhsmer - CP 
Mr & Mrs Charles E. Catherwood - CP 
Mr & Mrs William L. McLean, {Il - CPT 
Mr & Mrs William E. Strasburg - CP 


Ingersoll Publications Co., Princeton, NJ 
Mrs. Jean B. Clifton - FS 
Mr & Mrs Ralph Ingersoll I! - CPT 
Robert M. Jelenic - FS 
Alan J. Leslie - CP 
Mr & Mrs David Bennet Ross - FS 
Joan D. Sternberg - FS 
Journal Newspapers, Springfield, VA 
Mr & Mrs Geoffrey Edwards - CP 
Knight-Ridder, Inc., Miami, FL 
C. W. Baker - CP 
Mr & Mrs James K. Batten - JWM 
Jennie Buckner - CP 
Mr & Mrs Richard G. Capen Jr - CPT 
Mary Jean Connors - CP 
Virginia Dodge Fielder - CP 
Mr & Mrs Albert E. Fitzpatrick - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Jay T. Harris - JWM 
Mr & Mrs W. H. Harwell Jr - CP 
Mr & Mrs Frank N. Hawkins Jr - CP 
Mr & Mrs Peter E. Pitz - CPT 
Mr & Mrs P. Anthony Ridder - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Homer Taylor - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Jerome S. Tilis - CPT 


Knight-Ridder, Inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs John P. Kosanke - CP 
Landmark Communications, Inc., Norfolk, VA 
Mr & Mrs Richard F. Barry Ill - CPT 
Mr & Mrs John O. Wynne - CPT 
Lee Enterprises, Inc., Davenport, IA 
Mr & Mrs John Gardner - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Richard D. Gottlieb - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Ron L. Rickman - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Michael J. Riley - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Lloyd G. Schermer - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Floyd Whellan - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Charles Wrubel - CPT 
McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento, CA 
Mr & Mrs Peter CaJacob - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Erwin Potts - CP 


Media General, Inc., Richmond, VA 
Mr & Mrs James S. Evans - CP 
Mr & Mrs Marshall N. Morton - CP 
Basil Snider Jr - CP 
Graham Woodlief - JWM 
MediaNews Group, Inc., Woodbury, NJ 
Mr & Mrs Anthony F. Tierno - CPT 
Morris Communications Corp., Augusta, GA 
Mr & Mrs William S. Morris Ill - CP 
Mr & Mrs Paul S. Simon - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Edward B. Skinner - CPT 
Multimedia Newspaper Company, Greenvilie, SC 
Mr & Mrs William deB. Mebane - JWM 
National Media Ltd., Capetown, South Africa 
Jan D. Prins - CP 
New York Times Co., New York, NY 
James C. Lessersohn - CP 
Mr & Mrs Walter E. Mattson- CP 
Nancy Nielsen - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Michael E. Ryan - CP 
Mr & Mrs Seymour Topping - CPT 
New York Times Regional Group, Atlanta, GA 
Philip K. Hanna - RBW 
Mr & Mrs John R. Harrison - RBW 
James C. Weeks - RBW 
New York Times Regional Group, Torrance, CA 
Kenneth Hackett - Home 
New York Times National, Torrance, CA 
Lauretta Prestera - Home 
Newhouse Newspapers, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Edwin F. Russell - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Robert N. Schoenbacher - JWM 
Ogden Newspapers, Inc., Waterbury, CT 
Mr & Mrs Kenneth M. Carter - CP 
Ogden Newspapers, Inc., Fort Dodge, IA 
Mr & Mrs Larry D. Bushman - CP 
Ogden Newspapers, Inc., Wheeling, WV 
Mr & Mrs Robert S. Koon - CP 
Mr & Mrs G. Ogden Nutting - CP 
Mr & Mrs Robert M. Nutting - CP 
Ottaway Newspapers, Inc., Campbell Hall, NY 
Mr & Mrs Richard P. Barker - CP 
Mr & Mrs John S. Goodreds - CP 
Mr & Mrs Richard A. Myers - CP 
Mr & Mrs James H. Ottaway Jr - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Stephen W. Ryder - JWM 
Peter G. Stone - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Gerald T. Tache - CP 
Park Communications, Inc., Ithaca, NY 
Mr & Mrs Roy H. Park - CP 
Mr & Mrs Robert J, Rossi - JWM 
Pulitzer Publishing Co., St. Louis, MO 
Mr & Mrs Michael E. Pulitzer - BH 
Schurz Communications, Inc., South Bend, IN 
Franklin D. Schurz Jr - CP 
James M. Schurz - L'Ermitage 
John P. Scripps Newspapers, San Diego, CA 
Peter R. La Dow -CPT 
Scripps Howard, Denver, CO 
Mr & Mrs Edward W. Estlow - CPT 
Scripps Howard, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Jack R. Howard - CP 
Scripps Howard, Cincinnati, OH 
Mr & Mrs William R. Burleigh - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Gilles R. Champagne - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Jeff Hively - RBW 
Mr & Mrs Lawrence A. Leser - CP 
Susan Miller - CP 
Charles E. Scripps - CP 
Mr & Mrs Frank Shepherd - JWM 
Small Newspaper Group, Moline, IL 
Mr & Mrs Len R. Small - CP 
Southam Inc., Toronto, ON 
Mr & Mrs John P. Fisher - CPT 
Russell A. Mills - CP 
Stauffer Communications, Inc., Topeka, KS 
Sig Mickelson - N.A. 
Mr & Mrs John H. Stauffer - CP 
Mr & Mrs Stanley H. Stauffer - CP 
Sun Coast Media Group, Inc., Venice, FL 
Mr & Mrs Derek Dunn-Rankin - RBW 
Thomson Newspapers Inc., Tampa, FL 
F. Steve Sumner - CP 
Thomson Newspapers Inc., Des Plaines, IL 
John F. Bauer - CP 
Mr & Mrs J. Patrick Doyle - CP 
Don P. Hicks - CP 
Frank C. Miles - CP 
Thomson Newspapers, Inc., Kansas City, MO 
James Gleim - CP 
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Thomson Newspapers Inc., Charlotte, NC 
David L. Smith - CP 
Thomson Newspapers Inc., Canton OH 
Mr & Mrs Ralph J. Martin - CP 
Mr & Mrs Harry Z. Pappas - JWM 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd., Toronto, ON 
Mr & Mrs Michael Johnston - CP 
Mr & Mrs Kerry G. Lambie - CP 
Times: Media Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa 
Mr & Mrs Stephen Mulholland - CP 
Times Mirror Co., Los Angeles; CA 
Mr & Mrs Otis Chandler - Home 
Mr & Mrs Phillip L. Williams - Home 
Mr & Mrs Donald F. Wright - CPT 
Tribune Company, Chicago, IL 
Mr & Mrs Stanton R. Cook - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Scott C. Smith - JWM 
Western Newspapers, Inc., Yuma, AZ 
Donald N. Soldwedel - Sheraton Miramar 
Joe Soldwedel - CP 


Companies & Organizations 
Serving the Industry 


ASM Communications Inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Kenneth L. Marks - L’Ermitage 
Abiti-Price Sales, Rosemont, IL 
Mr & Mrs Robert W. Ritter - JWM 
Abiti-Price Sales, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs C. Donald Martin - JWM 
Abiti-Price Sales, Toronto, ON 
Mr & Mrs K. Linn Macdonald - JWM 
Adams Communications Corporation, Santa Barbara, CA 
Stephen Adams - JWM 
AD/SAT, Inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs N.S. Hayden - JWM 
Adweek, Los Angeles, CA 
W. Pendleton Tudor - Home 
Adweek, New York, NY 
John C. Thomas Jr - JWM 
Adweek, Dallas, TX 
J.C. Kelly - CP 
Affiliated Publications, Inc., Boston, MA 
Arthur F. Kingsbury - CP 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Rhonda Faison - BH 
Gary Kardt - JWM 
Patricia V. Rowett - JWM 
Austin Co., Cleveland, OH 
J. Wiliiam Melsop - CP 
David A. Robichaux - CP 
Baker & Hostetler, Cleveland, 0H 
Mr & Mrs John H. Burlingame - JWM 
Richard H. Leukart Il - BH 
Mr & Mrs Victor Strimbu Jr - JWM 
Bear Island Paper Co., Greenwich, CT 
Peter Elebash - BH 
Belden Associates, Northridge CA 
Kay Schultz - Home 
Blades & Macaulay, Union, NJ 
John Crout - FS 
Arthur Macaulay - FS 
Boise Cascade Corp., Commerce, CA 
William H. Coppock - JWM 
Boise Cascade Corp., San Bruno, CA 
Sean Terry - CPT 
Boise Cascade Corp., Maitland, FL 
Mr & Mrs Alan J. Woods - JWM 
Boise Cascade Corp., Boise, ID 
Mr & Mrs J. Peter Maier - FS 
Boise Cascade Corp., Minneapolis, MN 
Mr & Mrs Scot W. Dalquist - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Philip G. Nadeau - JWM 
Sandra Selleseth - JWM 
Bruce Stavseth - JWM 
Boise Cascade Corp., North Kansas City, MO 
» John N. Bradley - JWM 
f Boise Cascade Corp., Portland, OR 
» Robert L. Bonaparte - FS 
Boise Cascade Corp., Dallas, TX 
Kevin D. Ritzenthaler - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Dan E. Self - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Martin A. Waller - CP 
Boise Cascade Corp., Vancouver, WA 
Mr & Mrs Richard R. Bishman - N.A. 
Bonnevilie International Corporation, Salt Lake City, UT 
Mr & Mrs Arch L. Madsen - JWM 
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Bowater Inc., Sales Division, Jacksonville, FL 
Mr & Mrs Hal A. Mayer - JWM 

Bowater Inc., Sales Division, Atlanta, GA 
Mr & Mrs C. Randy Ellington - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Rob Hewes - JWM 


Bowater Inc., Sales Division, Oak Brook, IL 
Mr & Mrs Peter D. Lamoureux - JWM 


Bowater Inc., Sales Division, Saddle Brook, NJ 
Mr & Mrs E. Grant Burrows - JWM 

Bowater Inc., Sales Div., Research Triangle Park, NC 
Mr & Mrs Michael D. Fisher - JWM 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, NY 
Paul B. Healy - N.A. 

Continental Bank, Chicago, IL 
James M. Tudor - JWM 


Cw0&0, San Francisco, CA 

Robert C. La Fontaine - FS 
Cw0&0, Chicago, IL 

Mr & Mrs Thomas V. Clifford - CP 


CWO & 0, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Howard C. Story, Jr - JWM 
Mr & Mrs States D. Tompkins - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Robert T. Weber - JWM 

Daishowa Canada Holdings, Ltd., Toronto, ON 
Osamu Kawamura - CPT 

Daishowa Forest Products, Greenwich, CT 
Roland J. Holub - CPT 
John H. Parish - CPT 

Daishowa Forest Products, Toronto, ON 
J.P. Allingham - CPT 
C.N. Keane - CPT 
Koichi Kitagawa - CPT 

Delancey Printing Co., Inc., Alexandria, VA 
Mr & Mrs Lee A. Nocera - BH 

Lee Dirks & Associates, Birmingham, Ml 
Mr & Mrs Lee E. Dirks - CP 
David L. Dirks - CP 
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Audiotex? VIS? 
Do You Want The Most Affordable? 
The Easiest To Use? 
Or, The Best? 


The largest private provider of 


weather information by phone in the U.S. 


SIU Nr-Miaiele 
Billings Ge 
e Rocky M 
(ial cevaiiei(-) 


In 1989 alone, newspaper sponsored Weatherline® 
Sportsline® and Businessline Services generated more 
than 31 million calls. We're the most affordable—the 
easiest for caliers to use—and the best—because we 


deliver—for our newspapers and their readers. 


Here’s How: 


¢ No major capital outlay 


* One-year trial periods available 

* One-to-a-market exclusivity 

© No updating responsibility for your staff 

© Complete service and support 

© Only one number to call for all information; operates 
with rotary dial or touchtone phones 

¢ 90% sponsor continuation rate 


For more information on the most affordable, the easiest 
to use and the best Audiotex and VIS service; for news- 
paper references and a no-obligation quote, please call 


or write: 


Richard Friedman, President 


Weatherline, Inc. 
Weatherline Building 
12119 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. Louis, MO 63044 


rNaydelat- Wat: 


(314) 291-1000 


Arizona Daily Star/Tucson Citizen ¢ Tulsa World/Tulsa Tribune ¢ Wichita Eagle * Houston G 
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Mr & Mrs Norman McMullin - CP 
Mr & Mrs Owen Van Essen - JWM 
Domtar Industries. inc., Stamford, CT 
Lawrence P. Gilotte - JWM 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Barry Rosenberg - FS 
Duncanson Investment Research, Inc., Toronto, ON 
John Duncanson - CP 
Editor & Publisher Co., New York, NY 
Robert U. Brown - CP 
Stephanie T. Cooper - CP 
Donald L. Parvin - CP 
Gerianne M. Smith - CP 
Mr & Mrs Ferdinand C. Teubner - CP 
Janell C. Teubner - CP 
Editor & Publisher Co., Chicago, IL 
Mark Fitzgerald - CP 
Editor & Publisher Co., Long Beach, CA 
M. L. Stein - CP 
First Boston Corp., New York, NY 
James P. Rutherford - CP 
Fletcher Challenge Paper Co., Long Beach, CA 
Mr & Mrs David L. Hoyt - CPT 
Fletcher Challenge Paper Co., San Francisco, CA 
Mr & Mrs Thomas H. Pitts - CPT 
GE Capital Corporate Finance Group, New York, NY 
Ronald Dronzek - FS 
Garden State Paper Co., Elmwood Park, NJ 
Mr & Mrs James L. Burke - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Richard M. Franklin - JWM 
Mr & Mrs George J. Mayer - JWM 
Golden State Newsprint Company, Pomona, CA 
Royce A. Adair - CP 
James D. Bradley - CP 
Richard C. Crane - CP 
David C. Hendrickson - CP 
Brooke Knapp - Home 
Ronald Osberg - CP 
Graphic Management Associates, Inc., Southboro, MA 
John F. Connors, Jr - CP 
Great Northern Paper, Portland, ME 
Mr & Mrs Stephen G. Hobson - JWM 
Great Northern Paper, Lebanon, NJ 
Mr & Mrs Thomas D. Wolfe - JWM 
Hall Processing Systems, Westlake, OH 
Mr & Mrs Graham Hall - CP 
Harris Graphics, Dayton, OH 
Roger S. Miller - JWM 
Mei Hodell Media Broker, Inc., Montclair, CA 
Mel Hodell - CP 
Jack Bates - CP 
independent News Corp., East Greenwich, RI 
Ted Holmberg - CP 
interMedia Partners, San Francisco, CA 
Alan D. Mutter - CP 
Irving Forest Products, inc., Greenwich, CT 
George S. Dominguez - JWM 
Mr & Mrs James A. Stiles - JWM 
The Jordan Group, Inc., New York, NY 
Paul Kessinger - BH 
Leroy Keller, Broker, Bronxville, NY 
Leroy Kelier - CP 
King & Ballow, Nashville, TN 
R. Eddie Wayland - JWM 
King Features, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Joseph F. D'Angelo - CP 
Ted Hannah - CP 
Lawrence T. Oison - CP 
Perry H. Koplik & Sons, Inc., New York, NY 
George A. Fellner - JWM 
Michael R. Koplik - JWM 
Kruger, Inc., Montreal, QC 
Mr & Mrs Gordon Atwell - CP 
Mr & Mrs R. Cantin - CP 
Mr & Mrs Guy G. Dufresne - CP 
J.S. Hermon - CP 
Joseph J. Kruger Il - CP 
Mr & Mrs J. M. O'Halloran - CP 
Mr & Mrs Conrad Porteous - CP 
Mr & Mrs Christopher J. Thomson - CP 
Kruger, Inc., Woburn MA 
Mr & Mrs W. L. Hart - CP 
Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., Atlanta, GA 
M. P. Mansfield - CP 
Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., Chicago, IL 
Mr & Mrs J. C. McCutcheon - CP 


Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., Woburn, MA 
Mr & Mrs J. P. Phelps - CP 
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Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., Morristown, NJ 
Mr & Mrs R. A. Badenock - CP 
Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs G. J. Munck - CP 
Kruger Pulp & Paper Sales, Inc., Uniontown, OH 
Mr & Mrs R.D. Wallis - CP 
Kyodo News Service, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Makita Suito - JWM 
Landon Associates, Inc., Chicago, IL 
Mr & Mrs C. George Shannon Jr - CP 
Landon Associates, Inc., New York, NY 
Rodney P. Keeney - CP 
Mr & Mrs Robert W. Keim - CP 
Mr & Mrs W. Herbert Partridge - CP 
Lazard Freres & Co., New York, NY 
Steven Rattner - N.A. 
Morris J. Levine, Law Offices, Washington, DC 
Morris J. Levine - CP 
Lindsey Publishing, Inc., Cheyenne, WY 
Mr & Mrs Michael D. Lindsey - JWM 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Atlanta, GA 
Firooz Israel - JWM 
Los Angeles Times-Washington Post News Service, 
Washington, DC 
Al Leeds - N.A. 
MAN Roland Inc., Middlesex, NJ 
Paul Amelung - BH 
Edward R. Padilla - CP 
James Maclaren Industries, Inc., Buckingham, QC 
Mr & Mrs Jock E. Coulson - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Bruce W. Little - JWM 
Mr & Mrs William Raby - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Donald C. Westphal - JWM 
MacMillan Bloedel Limited, Vancouver, BC 
Eric Lauritzen - CPT 
Management Planning, Inc., Princeton, NJ 
Mr & Mrs Lester K. Hunt - CP 
Scott Richards - JWM 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., New York,NY 
Cynthia A. Black - BH 
Cecily E. Stone - BH 
McCartin Publishing Co., Ltd., Dallas, TX 
Mr & Mrs Tom McCartin - CP 
Mr & Mrs Don Ulm - CP 
McClier, Chicago, IL 
Ernest Caplinger - BH 
Wade Herzig - BH 
McDonald's Corporation, Oakbrook, IL 
Stephanie Skuray - CP 
Metro Creative Graphics, Inc., New York, NY 
Andrew Shapiro - N.A. 
Metroland Printing & Publishing Co., Mississauga, ON 
Wayne Zubek - CP 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., New York, NY 
Carmen Willix - CP 
Million Markets/Times Mirror Marketing, New York, NY 
G. Kingsley Anthony - JWM 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, NY 
Francis B. Becker - BH 
Charles R. Cory - BH 
Anthony E. Hull - BH 
Mutual Ins. Co. Ltd., Washington, DC 
Paul L. O’Brien - CPT 
National Westminister Bank USA, New York, NY 
Elizabeth F. Hope - CPT 
Leonard Maddox - CP 
William Maier - CP 
J. Christopher Mangan - CP 
Mary H. McLaughlin - CP 
Newsprint South Sales Corp., Dallas, TX 
John W. Bair - CP 
J. William Price - CP 
Robert D. Reynolds - CP 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans & Doyle, Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs John Stuart Smith - JWM 
ONE Corporation, Atlanta, GA 
Mr & Mrs Albert A. Taber - JWM 
Page Co-op, Boca Raton, FL 
Mr & Mrs H. Charles Berky - CP 
Papert Companies, Inc., Dallas, TX 
S. W. Papert ill - CP 
Parade Publications, Inc., San Francisco, CA 
Mr & Mrs Michael M. McDevitt - CP 
Parade Publications, Inc., Atlanta, GA 
Mr & Mrs Charles H. Russell - CP 
Mr & Mrs William T. Shiver - CP 
Parade Publications, Chicago, IL 
Mr & Mrs John A. Meyer - CP 
Parade Publications, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Walter Anderson - CP 


Mr & Mrs Fred H. Johnson - CP 
Elizabeth Manigan - CP 
Mr & Mrs Frank McNulty - CP 
Mr & Mrs Michael J. Perry - CP 
Carlo Vittorini - CP 
John A. Park Jr & Company, Raleigh, NC 
John A. Park Jr - CP 
Mr & Mrs S. Leigh Park 
Powell River-Alberni Sales, Lynwood, WA 
Mr & Mrs Dan Stryker - CP 
Presstime, New York, NY 
Peter L. Uhry - CP 
Primepapers, Inc., Chino, CA 
Robert J. Nielsen - BH 
Publishers Equipment Corporation, Dallas TX 
Evans Kostas - CP 
Quebec and Ontario Paper Co., St. Catharines. ON 
Mr & Mrs Merlin L. Bundy - JWM 
Mr & Mrs John E.*Houghton - JWM 
Mr & Mrs William J. McNally - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Raymond J. Rosebush - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Richard A. Steele - JWM 
Mr & Mrs William E. R. Williams - JWM 
Gerald D. Reilly Associates, Greenwich, CT 
Gerald D. Reilly - BH 
Reuters, Washington, DC 
Arthur P. Bushnell - FS 
Jim Hohman - FS 
Dean Wheeler - FS 
Reuters, New York, NY 
Andrew M. Nibley - CPT 
Rockwell International, Westmont, IL 
Mr & Mrs Don Beall - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Jerry Bisch - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Ron Callan - JWM 
Mr & Mrs James Cavanaugh - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Frank Chancio - JWM 
Mr& Mrs Mel Gerard - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Al Gevis - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Frank Jurenka - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Mike Kienzle - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Les Kraft - CP 
Mr & Mrs Rick Luzzi - JWM 
Frank McKay - CP 
Mr & Mrs Tim Mercy - CP 
Mr & Mrs Dale Miller - JWM 
Mr & Mrs George Mishos - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Tracy O’Rourke - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Art Rhodes - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Dave Rodemeyer - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Ned Stuppy - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Al Sheng - JWM 
Syd Sidor - JWM 
Mt & Mrs Ed Suchma - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Dick Sutis - JWM 
SCA Paper AB, Costa Mesa, CA 
Stanley Behrens - BH 
Sabin, Bermant & Gould, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Tobias J. Bermant - FS 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Roy G. Blackfield - CP 
Mr & Mrs Daniel S. Tomlinson - CP 
Scripps Howard Supply Co., Cincinnati, OH 
Mr & Mrs Darryl M. Wharton - CPT 
Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather, Los Angeles, CA 
Georgeanne Henshaw - Home 
Joseph Herman - Home 
Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather, San Francisco, CA 
Robert L. Ford - CP 
Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Geraldson, Chicago, IL 
Andrew R. Laidlaw - CPT 
Richard D. Ostrow - CPT 
Michael J. Rybicki - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Jeremy P. Sherman - CP 
Sandra P. Zemm - CPT 
Siegel, Sommers & Schwartz, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs Leonard Schwartz - CP 
James Beldner - JWM 
Silha Associates, Minneapolis, MN 
Mr & Mrs Otto A. Silha - CP 
Smurfit Newsprint Corp., Oregon City, OR 
James R. Tisdale - CPT 
Society National Bank, Cleveland, OH 
Kathleen Mayher - CPT 
Southeast Publishers Newsprint Sales, Marietta, GA 
G. B. DeLashmet - JWM 
Richard W. Raiford - CPT 
Ronald F. Wilson - JWM 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, ON 
Mr & Mrs Frederic A. Campling - FS 
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Mr & Mrs Dean G. Davies - FS 
Brad T. Haynes - FS 
Mr & Mrs Barry F. Richardson - FS 
Mr & Mrs Joseph D. Robb - FS 
Stone Container Corp., Scottsdale, AZ 
John Tait - CP 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago, IL 
Mr & Mrs James Doughan - FS 
Stone-Consolidated Newsprint, Montreal QC 
T. Oscar Strangeland - FS 
Stone-Consolidated Newsprint, Scottsdale, AZ 
Eli Babcock - CP 
Tom Sullivan - CP 
Stone-Consolidated Newsprint, Oakbrook Terrace, IL 
Mr & Mrs Paul B. Collins - CPT 
Stone-Condolidated Newsprint, New York, NY 
Mr & Mrs David A. Schirmer - JWM 
Mr & Mrs Mackenzie deB. Strathy - CPT 
Sullivan Graphics inc. (GBP Industries), Buffalo, NY 
Mr & Mrs John W. Koessler Jr - CPT 
Sullivan Graphics Inc. (GBP Industries), Brentwood, TN 
Paul J. Koessler - CPT 
Richard C. Lindner - JWM 
Mr & Mrs James T. Sullivan - JWM 
Sun Chemical Corp. General Printing Ink, Carlstadt, NJ 
Michael W. Mylett - JWM 
TNI Partners, Tucson, AZ 
Mr & Mrs Harry Whipple - CP 
TV Host Inc., Harrisburg, PA 
Robert Newell - FS 
David Stefanic - FS 
Times Publications, Kettering, 0H 
Mr & Mrs Anthony A. Allegretti - CPT 
Treasure Chest Adv. Co., College Park, GA 
Mr & Mrs R. S. Andrews - CP 
Tribune Media Services, Orlando, FL 
Mr & Mrs Robert S. Reed - CPT 
United Media, New York, NY 
Irwin Breslauer - CP 
David Hendin - JWM 
Elmer Lindley - CP 
Robert Roy Metz - CP 
Lisa Klem Wilson - CP 
United Press International, Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs James L. Whyte - BH 
Vista Magazine, Coral Gables, FL 
Gary Kruger - BH 
Arturo Villar - BH 
Youngs, Walker & Company, Inverness, IL 
Michael A. Walker - CP 


Government & Associations 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, New York, NY 
Warren E. Grier - BH 

The Advertising Council 
Nancy P. Clott - FS 

American Press Institute, Reston, VA 
Mr & Mrs William L. Winter - CP 

Assn. Newspaper Classified Adv. Mgrs., San Jose, CA 
Mr & Mrs Ronald G. Beach - CP 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, Schaumburg, IL 
Mr & Mrs M. David Keil - CP 

| Michael J. Lavery - CP 
CCNAA, Los Angeles, CA 
Chen Shih-Chi - Home 

CCNAA, Washington, DC 
Hsi-Ming Hui - CP 
Jeff Yao - CP 

Center for Office Technology, New York, NY 
Linden T. Heck - CP 

Fndn. for American Communications, Los Angeles, CA 
Mr & Mrs John E. Cox Jr - Home 
Doug Ramsey - Home 

Georgia Press Association, Atlanta, GA 
Kathy T. Chaffin - N.A. 

Inland Press Assn., Park Ridge, IL 
Mr & Mrs Ray Carlsen - CP 

Int'l Newspaper Adv. & Mktg. Exec., Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs Reggie Hall - JWM 

Int'l. Newspaper Financial Executives, Reston, VA 
Robert J. Kasabian - BH 
Mr & Mrs Ron Pollina - CP 

Michigan Press Assn., Lansing, Ml 
Warren M. Hoyt - CP 

National Assn. of Black Journalists, Reston, VA 
Thomas Morgan III - N.A. 
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National Assn. of Hispanic Journalists, Washington, DC 
Jay Rodriguez - N.A. 
National Center for Adult Literacy, Louisville, KY 
Sharon Darling - CP 
National Newspaper Assn., Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs David C. Simonson - CP 
Nationai Right to Work, Springfield, VA 
Steven C. Kerekes - CP 
New England Newspaper Association, Salem, MA 
Mr & Mrs Morley L. Piper - JWM 
New York Newspaper Publishers Assn., Albany, NY 
Mr & Mrs John D. Kutzer - FS 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Beth Ann Bodnar - CPT 
Mr & Mrs Leonard Forman - CPT 
Charles M. Kinsolving Jr - CP 
Ken Poch - CP 
William J. Solch - CPT 
Leonard S. Spinoso - CP 
Mr & Mrs Craig C. Standen - CPT 
Philadelphia Newspapers, Inc. 
Mr & Mrs EuGene Falk - RBW 


Scientists’ Inst. for Public Information, New York, NY 
Alan McGowan - JWM 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn. Atlanta, GA 
Reg Ivory - CP 

Washington Journalism Center, Washington, DC 
Don Campbell - BH 

World Press Freedom Committee, Washington, DC 
Mr & Mrs Dana Bullen - CP 
Mr & Mrs Leonard H. Marks - CP 


Colleges & Universities 


Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 
Douglas Anderson - JWM 
W. Parkman Rankin - CP 

Ball State University, Muncie, IN 
Earl L. Conn - N.A. 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 
Harold A. Fisher - Best Western 

California State University, Fullerton, CA 
David B. Sachsman - N.A. 

Edgar P. Trotter - Home 

California State University, Northridge,CA 
Michael Emery - N.A. 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Mi 
John K. Hartman - JWM 

Columbia University, New York, NY 
Joan Konner - JWM 

Humboldt State University, Arcata, CA 
Maclyn McClary - Home 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
Trevor Brown - CP 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA 
William E. Giles - CP 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, WI 
Sharon M. Murphy - CP 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mi 
Stan Soffin - N.A. 

Norfolk State University, Norfolk, VA 
Dianne Lynne Cherry - Ramada Hotel 

Ohio University, Athens, OH 
Ralph Izard - CP 
Ted Pease -Ramada Hotel 

Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 
Walter K. Bunge - Ramada Hotel 

Penn State University, University Park, PA 
Brian Winston - N.A. 

Rochester Inst. of Technology, Rochester, NY 
Mr & Mrs Robert G. Hacker - JWM 
George Hamilton - BH 
Norman A. Miles - JWM 

Texas Woman's University - Denton, TX 
Mary K. Sparks - N.A. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 
George Ridge - BH 

University Of California, Berkeley, CA 
A. Stephen Montiel - CP 

University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 
William D. Rowland Jr - Ramada Hotel 
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When the ‘Bottom Line’ 
needs to be ‘Higher’ 


If your newspaper is searching for better performance 
and wants to build quality and community service... 


Join Inland! 


*Cost and revenue analysis programs, 

The Industry Standard for ending roadblocks to profit! 
*Custom compensation reports, 

Tailored comparisons to fit the right context. 


*Circulation rate studies, 


Three-year rate histories to help plan rate changes. 
*Money-saving tips for newspapers. 
*Cost-effective employee surveys, 
*Low-cost, high-quality training seminars, 
Sessions to enhance quality and profit. 
*Free-to-members training video library, and more. 
Annual dues for dailies: about $30 per thousand circulation. 
Annual dues for weeklies: $100 per flag. 


Call (708) 696-1140 or FAX (708) 696-2463 
for an Inland catalog and application. 
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University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 
Ralph L. Lowenstein - N.A. 

University of Georgia, Athens, GA 
Conrad C. Fink - CP 

University of Houston, Houston, TX 
Fred Schiff - N.A. 

University of lowa, lowa City, IA 
Kenneth Starck - Ramada Hotel 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 
Mike Kautsch - Ramada Hotel 
Susanne Shaw - N.A. 

University of Maryland, Kensington, MD 
Murray Seeger - BH 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
Edwin Emery - Residence 

University of Missouri, Columbia, MO 
Collin Kirkpatrick - CP 
Jean Gaddy Wilson - CP 
Philip Wilson - CP 

University of North Texas, Denton, TX 
Richard H. Wells - N.A. 

University of Okiahoma, Norman, 0K 
David Dary - Ramada Hotel 

University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 
Arnold H. Ismach - Ramada Hotel 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, CA 
Mr & Mrs William J. Woestendiek - CP 

University of Texas, Austin, TX 
Maxwell McCombs - CP 

University of Washington, Seattle, WA 
Edward P. Bassett - N.A. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 
James L. Hoyt - Ramada Hotel 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, WV 
Emery L. Sassen - Ramada Hotel 

Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, KY 
Jo-Ann Huff Albers - Ramada Hotel 


Members & Guests 


ABC News, New York, NY 
Jeff Greenfield - CP 

Banks Brown Inc., San Francisco, CA 
Ronald A. Brown - CP 

FCB/Leber Katz Partners, New York, NY 
Laurel Cutler - CP 

Ernst & Young, Washington, DC 
William Brennan - CP 

Find/SVP, New York, NY 
Thia Golson - CP 

Hewitt Associates, Santa Ana, CA 
Larry J. Tucker - Home 

Kaset Inc., Tampa, Fi 
David Erdman - CP 
Gil Lopez - N.A. 
Bill Zeidman - N.A. 

Newspaper Management Center, Evanston, IL 
Hervey Juris - CP 
John M. Lavine - JWM 
Don E. Schultz - CP 

Nihon Shinbun Kyokai, Reston, VA 
Hyde Sakata - CP 

Poynter institute for Media Studies, St. Petersburg, FL 
Karen F. Brown - CP 

Strategy Research Corp., Miami, FL 
Mr & Mrs Karen Tobin - CP 

United States Senate, Washington, DC 
Senator Timothy E. Wirth - CP 

USA Magazine, Cambridge, MA 
Viadimir Voina - N.A. 

Wine Institute, San Francisco, CA 
Mr & Mrs John A. De Luca 











KEY TO HOTELS 


CP — Century Plaza 

CPT — Century Plaza Tower 

FS — Four Seasons 

JWM — JW Marriott at Century City 
BH — Beverly Hilton 

RBW — Regent Beverly Wilshire 





L.A. Times edition 
to distribute 
public service funds 


The Los Angeles Times’ Valley 
edition has established a public ser- 
vice program to recognize organiza- 
tions that have improved the quality 
of life in the area. 

Through its Community Partner- 
ship Awards, the edition will distrib- 
ute up to $100,000 annually to service 
organizations in the San Fernando, 
Santa Clarita, Simi, Conejo and 
Antelope valleys, and Ventura 
County. 

Jeff Hall, president of the Valley 
edition, said the paper hopes the pro- 
gram “will provide recognition and 
additional support for those organiza- 
tions engaged in programs that make 
our communities better places in 
which to live and work.” 

For work done during 1989, the 
paper will present cash awards of 
$5,000 each for programs in social 
services for the disadvantaged as well 
as services related to health, educa- 
tion, senior citizens, youth, civic 
affairs, cultural arts programs and 
environment and ecology. 

Entries will be judged by a seven- 
member panel of community leaders 
from education, business, civic 
affairs, the clergy, public service and 
other fields who work in communities 
served by the Valley edition. 


Fund drive tops 
previous figures 


The Seattle (Wash.) Times’ annual 
Fund for the Needy drive raised a 
record $331,090, topping last year’s 
record-setting figure by $24,545. 

The four Seattle-area charities that 
benefited were the Salvation Army; 
Senior Services of Seattle/King 
County; Childhaven, a day program 
for “at risk” pre-schoolers; and the 
YWCA’s day refuge for homeless 
women. 


Students chosen 
as editing interns 


Forty-six college students have 
been chosen to work this summer as 
newspaper and news service copy 
editors through the Dow Jones News- 
paper Fund’s Editing Internship Pro- 
grams. The interns will attend one of 
five regional editing residencies to 
prepare for desk work before begin- 
ning their internships. 

Forty undergraduates have been 
placed on copy desks of daily newspa- 





pers and news services, and each will 
receive a $1,000 DJNF scholarship at 
the end of the summer employment. 

Six seniors and graduate students 
will participate in the Minority Edit- 
ing Internship Program for College 
Seniors and Graduate Students. 
Those who continue their education 
in the fall will receive a $1,500 schol- 
arship, while those who have com- 
pleted their education will be offered 
a $1,000 scholarship to repay out- 
standing loans. 

In addition, the DJNF announced 
that for the first time in 22 years it has 
opened its two-week editing residen- 
cies to newspapers that are not par- 
ticipating in the editing intern pro- 
grams. For a $1,500 fee, newspapers 
may enroll their interns in residencies 
alongside the 46 students selected by 
the DJNF for internships. 


Press Council 
issues new 
guidelines 


Newspapers which go before the 
Ontario Press Council must now pub- 
lish the complete text of the council’s 
adjudication, plus a “fair and com- 
prehensive report” of the complaint. 

In an amendment to its constitu- 
tion, Canada’s biggest and probably 
most active press council strength- 
ened its requirement that a member 
newspaper publish the result of any 
complaint lodged against it. 

The council, a voluntary group of 
newspapers and public members that 
rules on press coverage complaints, 
said that there had been “relatively 
few instantces of failure to report 
adjudications fairly.” 

Nevertheless, under its new guide- 
lines, the council will issue press 
releases chastising “persistent offen- 
ders.” 


Chronicle promo 
peaks ad interest 


The Houston Chronicle recently 
tried to peak advertisers’ interest with 
a mountaineering market promotion 
kit themed “Reaching the summit.” 

The kit contains a knapsack, a con- 
tainer filled with a special blend of 
trail mix, an official guide touting the 
area’s economic heights and the pa- 
per’s climbing circulation, and a per- 
sonal inflatable mountain with trails 
to success marked by advertising in 
the Houston market. 

The kit was sent to over 800 local 
and national advertisers. 
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date for governor speak. 

“It was tense,” Melton recalled. 

He also remembers the day Ken- 
nedy was assassinated in Dallas when 
Bill monitored the wire machines. 

“In those days, the wire machines 
had bells and the bells rang with more 
intensity as the urgency of the story 
increased,” Melton said. “It was an 
emotional time and Bill was managing 
editor then and he handled that well 
under pressure.” Knight remade 
Page One twice that grim day in 1963. 

“I had a joke I said when we sent 
the last page to the press,” Knight 
confessed. “I’d go to the wire 
machine and say I was checking to see 
if anyone had shot the president. That 
day someone had. After that, I never 
made that joke again.” 

Acountry gentleman and a commu- 
nity editor, Knight also is known as 
the leading citizen who was honored 
in 1980 as Griffin Man of the Year. As 
master of ceremonies at that dinner, 
Melton recalled the offers Knight had 
received to take other jobs out of the 
area and emphasized that Knight 
remained content to work in his 
hometown. 

An even-tempered man, Knight 
impresses his colleagues with an ele- 
gant grace. When his wife Jan died 
suddenly in 1957, Knight graciously 
declined an offer from Melton to start 
fresh by buying his own newspaper 
with Melton’s support. 

Slow to anger, Knight is remem- 
bered for only one outburst. 

“IT remember a woman who came in 
the newspaper and was perturbed 
about something or other,” said Mel- 
ton. “She was ripping Bill and Bill 
listened to her and finally said, 
‘Excuse me. You wait here one min- 
ute.’ He went over to the water foun- 
tain, took a drink of water, stamped 
his foot and said, ‘Aw, F-double-O- 
T.’ That’s the angriest I’ve ever seen 
him.” 

A fervent United Methodist who 
has ficid every post imaginable as a 
layman in his home church of First 
United Methodist, Knight said his 
faith has influenced his editorial 
career. 


“Strive to have a good name in 
everything you do,” he tells others. 
That is the message on his tombstone, 
already prepared for a plot next to 
that of his late wife. 

It reads: “A good name is better 
than precious ointment; and the day 
of death than the day of one’s birth/ 
Ecclesiastes 7:1.” 





YPPA gives space 
to drug campaign 


The Yellow Pages Publishers Asso- 
ciation has committed more than $62 
million in ad space in 1990 yellow 
pages directories to the Media- 
Advertising Partnership for a Drug- 
Free America. 
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name in Congress with industry-sup- 
ported groups that can afford adver- 
tising, but effectively lock out citizen- 
funded groups. 

“Suddenly you’ve got advertising 
departments dealing with Capitol Hill 
on important and sensitive subjects,” 
he said. “Once you start down this 
path, the ground becomes very 
blurred ... We see this as a clear 
distinction.” 

Journal spokesman Roger May did 
not say how many in Congress or 
elsewhere got the letters. Mailing lists 
are selected “at the suggestion of the 
advertiser,” he said, and their sizes 
vary according to the ad campaign. 

“If someone wants us to send out to 
an interested audience, we will do it,” 
May said. 


_FREE REPORT 


t 





The mailing to Congress “wasn’t 
any endorsement of the advertiser” 
and the Journal “didn’t get any pro- 
tests from congressmen,” he said. 

Ed Addus of Energy Awareness — 
an information, not a lobbying, 
group — said it has had an ad cam- 
paign in the Journal for several years. 
This year’s includes six one-third 
page ads, plus a dozen smaller ones. 

Its merchandising programs with a 
number of publications “extend the 
value of our advertising dollar,” he 
said, while allowing the publications 
to “merchandise” themselves to 
prospective readers. 

While this was the first mailing to 
Congress, he said, “it’s not a lobby- 
ing effort. It’s just an audience the 
Wall Street Journal happened to 
choose.” 

He said the Journal decided 
the mailing list “with our agree- 
ment... It brings our advertise- 
ments to the attention of a prominent 
audience.” 

Ad rep Mennenga said that in the 
fiercely competitive ad environment 
lately, “anything that will give a 
medium a competitive edge is being 
tried.” 

With competition expected to 
intensify further, the media “will 
have to add value that historically 
they may not have been required to 
do.” 











The Wrong Driver Is About to Get a Ticket 
(really, it isn’t the policeman’s fault) 


Radar displays a speed, but doesn’t say which 
car it is clocking. Who gets the ticket? It's a 
guess—sometimes the wrong guess. 

Our engineers have prepared a full report 
on traffic radar. We feel every driver should 
have a copy. It’s just off the press, written in 
plain English. Some of its conclusions may 
startle you. If you want one, it’s yours free. 


Why You Should Have This Report 

As a motorist, you should know how radar 
works...and why radar operators don’t always 
guess right. If they're wrong just 1% of the time, 
that’s 100,000 undeserved tickets each year. 

Call or write for your free report today. 

(At Cincinnati Microwave, we make Escort, 
Passport, and the remarkable new minia- 
turized Solo radar detectors.) 
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Investigative Reporting 

Lou Kilzer and Chris Ison of the 
Star Tribune: Newspaper of the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, were 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for investi- 
gative journalism for their reporting 
that exposed a network of local citi- 
zens who had links to members of the 
St. Paul fire department and who 
profited from fires, including some 
described by the fire department as 
being of suspicious origin. 

This is Kilzer’s second Pulitzer 
Prize. In 1986, he was part of a Denver 
Post reporting team that garnered the 
Gold Medal for public service report- 
ing for its series of articles on missing 
children. 

“We had done another project in 
St. Paul and we came across an old 
and lengthy investigation from the 
70s,” Ison said, explaining the inves- 
tigation’s origin. “It was a compli- 
cated investigation. There was 
nobody who laid it out for us.” 

Ison said he and Kilzer spent a little 
over a year on the project, which was 
then fact-checked line by line to be 
sure all information could be docu- 
mented. 

Since the stories appeared, the fire 
chief has been suspended without 
pay, Ison said, and investigations are 
being conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, and the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader staff for “Cheating 
Our Children,” a series that exam- 
ined local political abuses and their 
damaging effect on Kentucky’s public 
schools; and Olive Talley of the Dal- 


Nicholas D. Kristof (left) and 
Sheryl WuDunn (right) of the New 
York Times became the first husband 
and wife to win together a Pulitzer 
Prize for journalism, when their cov- 
erage from China garnered the 
award for international reporting. 





The Detroit Free Press arranged for 
photographer David C. Turnley to have 
a bottle of champagne brought to his 
room in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
when the newspaper called him with 
the news he had won the Pulitzer Prize 
for feature photography. 

AP Wirephoto 


las Morning News for an investiga- 
tion disclosing the inadequate health 
care system in America’s federal pris- 
ons, reporting that prompted a con- 
gressional inquiry. 

Explanatory Journalism 

For their stories scrutinizing the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the way it has been affected by 
the policies of former chairman John 
Shad, David A. Vise and Steve Coll of 
the Washington Post were awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for explanatory 
journalism. 

Vise said he and Coll, who is now 
New Delhi bureau chief for the Post, 
examined the role the SEC played in 
the stock market and its impact on 
brokers. Shad, he noted, is the first 
SEC chairman to come from Wall 
Street since Joseph Kennedy. 

“It was an enormous reporting 
challenge,” Vise said. “We received 
110% support from our editors 
here . . . [who] encouraged us to set 
our goals high. 

“This is a great newspaper full of 
talented people. To be selected for 
this kind of award is the icing on the 
cake,” said Vise, who began as a 
copyboy at The Tennessean in Nash- 
ville. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: the Dallas Morning 
News staff for a series about five 
“hidden wars” being waged around 
the world, primarily in Third World 
countries; the staff of the Times- 
Advocate of Escondido, Calif., for its 
coverage of a shooting spree by a 
local mail carrier and subsequent 
examination of the problems and 
stress faced by Postal Service work- 
ers; and Eric Nalder of the Seattle 
Times for a revealing series about oil- 
tanker safety and the failure of indus- 
try and government to oversee ade- 
quately the shipping of oil. Nalder’s 





entry was grouped with other cover- 
age of the Exxon Valdez oil spill by 
the Seattle Times that won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for national reporting. 
Specialized Reporting 

Tamar Stieber of the Albuquerque 
(N.M.) Journal was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for specialized report- 
ing for her stories that linked a rare 
blood disorder to an over-the-counter 
dietary supplement, L-Tryptophan, 
and led to a national recall of the 
product. 

The story began with a swapping of 
flu stories, Stieber noted. The original 
story was to be about the flu but, as 
she investigated, Stieber found that a 
number of people complaining of 
similar symptoms had been taking L- 
Tryptophan, a non-prescription 
dietary supplement often recom- 
mended for such maladies as insom- 
nia, stress, premenstrual syndrome 
and easing the symptoms of drug 
detoxification. 

After talking with a number of 
doctors — one of whom threatened 
to sue the newspaper — Stieber 
spoke to a doctor at the Mayo Clinic 
who is an expert on the blood disorder 
that causes an unusually high white 
blood cell count. The doctor told her 
that three people all taking this and |} 
exhibiting the same symptoms was no || 
coincidence. 

Ironically, Stieber had taken L- 
Tryptophan in the mid-1970s while a 
student to help her relax and sleep, | 
although she was not adversely | 
affected by it. 

In fact, the adverse effects of L- 
Tryptophan are very rare, although 
there have been at least 21 deaths |} 
associated with it, Stieber said. 

“It was alarming that this innocu- 
ous substance could make people so | 
sick, and the numbers [of people | 
affected] pouring in,” she said. 

Stieber first learned she had won | 
the Pulitzer from a friend working in | 
the Associated Press bureau in Santa } 
Fe. He called and said “Congratula- |} 


The Washington Post’s Steve Coll 
(left) and David A. Vise (right) were | 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for ex- | 
planatory journalism. 
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Los Angeles Times sports colum- 
nist Jim Murray was given the Pulit- 
zer Prize for distinguished com- 
mentary. 


tions,” but she thought he was teasing 
her about a severe car accident she 
was in a few days before. Stieber was 
not hurt. 

He said, no, she had won the Pulit- 
zer, but she didn’t believe him until 
the call was interrupted by another 
call, this one from CBS News. Then 
she believed it. 

“It’s scary. One day you’re writing 
stories on sewage meetings, the next 
day you’ve won a Pulitzer Prize,” 
Stieber commented. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Jim Dwyer of New 
York Newsday for his coverage of the 
New York City subway system; and 
Claire Spiegel of the Los Angeles 
Times for an investigation of misman- 
agement and abuses at a Los Angeles 
medical center, stories that led to 
improvements in patient care and 
policies at the hospital. 


National Reporting 

The Pulitzer Prize for national 
reporting went to Ross Anderson, Bill 
Dietrich, Mary Ann Gwinn and Eric 
Nalder of the Seattle Times for cover- 
age of the Exxon Valdez oil spill and 
its aftermath. 

“We knew immediately it was a 
terrible disaster,” said executive edi- 
tor Michael Fancher. “Our attitude 
was that we ought to tell this story as 
well as anyone.” 

Fancher said the paper “tried to go 
behind the scenes” in its coverage of 
the cleanup, and a couple of issues of 
the Sunday magazine were devoted to 
personal accounts of the reporters 
and photographers on the story. 

“We spent a lot of money shipping 
people up there and keeping them up 
there,” Fancher noted. 

“We really did try to write it from 
the human perspective... It was a 








very meaningful story for everyone,” 
commented assistant city editor Dave 
Boardman. 

Both Fancher and Boardman noted 
that staffers other than those named 
were important contributors to the 
more than 400 stories and graphics 
produced about the oil spill. Board- 
man explained that Anderson, Die- 
trich and Gwinn were three reporters 
sent to Alaska, and Nalder’s series on 
oil tanker safety, which was a finalist 
in the explanatory journalism cate- 
gory, was entered separately but 
grouped together with the rest of the 
Times’ coverage to win the award. 

“We had a pretty nice celebration 
in the newsroom. I’m thoroughly 
drenched with champagne,” said 
Fancher, who noted a celebration was 
being planned for later. 

Boardman said about 70 people 
were gathered around watching the 
wire when the announcement came 
over. “It was quite a wild scene,” he 
said. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Charles R. Babcock of 
the Washington Post for incisive 
reporting on the abuses of power 
committed by members of Congress; 
and Gilbert M. Gaul of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer for his reporting on how 
the American blood industry oper- 
ates. Gaul’s reports earned him the 
Pulitzer Prize Gold Medal for public 
service. 


International Reporting 


Nicholas D. Kristof and Sheryl 
WuDunn of the New York Times 
were awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
international reporting for knowledg- 
able reporting from China on the mass 
movement for democracy and its sub- 
sequent supression. 

Kristof and WuDunn, married 
shortly before going to Beijing, are 
the first married couple to win a Pulit- 
zer in journalism together. Other hus- 
band and wives have won for books, 
both in the same year and separately, 
and husband and wife-owned news- 
papers have received the prize. 

Times foreign news editor Bernard 
Gwertzman said Kristof and 
WuDunn, who were in Beijing when 
the Prizes were announced, were 
“very excited.” 

Gwertzman commented on their 
coverage “during those rough days” 
and noted that the story was made 
even more difficult by the time differ- 
ence. 

“We'd be editing their copy in the 
early-morning hours [for them] and 
they’d be reporting while we slept,” 
he said. “We don’t know when they 
slept. 

“I think it was a very emotional 
story to cover; the expectation of 


te. ul 


Chris Ison (left) and Lou Kilzer 
(right) of the Star Tribune: Newspa- 
per of the Twin Cities were awarded 
a Pulitzer Prize for investigative 
reporting. 


democracy to this tragic putdown,” 
Gwertzman added. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: David Remnick of the 
Washington Post for coverage of the 
dramatic changes in the Soviet Union 
and the communist bloc in the Gorba- 
chev era; and Serge Schmemann of 
the New York Times for penetrating 
reports on the momentus political 
changes in East Germany, West Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. 


Feature Writing 


Dave Curtin of the Colorado 
Springs (Colo.) Gazette Telegraph 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
feature writing for his gripping 
account of a family’s struggle to 

(Continued on page 114) 
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recover after its members were 
severely burned in an explosion that 
devastated their home. 

Curtin has been a police and gen- 
eral assignment reporter for the 
Gazette Telegraph for two years. 
During his 12-year newspaper career 
he has covered a variety of beats for 
the Boulder Camera, Greeley Tribune 
and Durango Herald in Colorado. 

Curtin could not be reached for 
comment following announcement of 
the prizes. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Jay Reed of the Mil- 
waukee Journal for a poignant series 
about his return to Vietnam; and 
Mark Kriegel of the New York Daily 
News for “The People’s Court,” a 
detailed account of the game of 
basketball as it is played on New York 
City playgrounds. 

Commentary 

Jim Murray of the Los Angeles 
Times was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for commentary for his sports col- 
umns. 

Murray, whose columns are syndi- 
cated through the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate, has been a sports colum- 
nist with the L.A. Times since 1961. 
Prior to that he worked for a number 
of other publications, including 
Sports Illustrated, Time magazine, 
the Los Angeles Examiner, the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register and the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times, where he was 
campus correspondent while attend- 
ing Trinity College in Hartford. 

In addition to his numerous other 
awards, Murray was inducted into the 
National Sportscasters and Sports- 
writers Hall of Fame in 1977. 

Murray could not be reached for 
comment following announcement of 
the prizes. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Richard Cohen of the 
Washington Post for his columns on 
national issues; and Walter Goodman 





of the New York Times for his col- 
umns about television. 
Criticism 

The Pulitzer Prize for criticism was 
awarded to Allan Temko of the San 
Francisco Chronicle for his architec- 
ture criticism. 

According to his biography, Tem- 
ko’s books and articles have covered 
everything from Notre Dame in Paris 
to the protection of San Francisco's 
skyline, and from prehistoric painting 
to contemporary performance art. 

Among his other works, Temko’s 
controversial journalism in the Bay 
area led to the redesign of the $70- 
million San Mateo-Hayward Bridge, 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, the new Levi 
Strauss headquarters and other 
buildings. He also has been an out- 
spoken critic of the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit system (BART) and a leader 
of the anti-freeway program which 
halted a large-scale highway con- 
struction in San Francisco. 

Temko could not be reached for 
comment following announcement of 
the prizes. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Jory Farr of the Press- 
Enterprise, Riverside, Calif., for his 
pop music criticism; and Wayne Lee 
Gay of the Fort Worth (Texas) Star- 
Telegram for his critical coverage of 
the 1989 Van Cliburn International 
Piano Competition. 


Editorial Writing 


Thomas J. Hylton of the Pottstown 
(Pa.) Mercury was awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize for editorial writing for his 
editorials about a local bond issue for 
the preservation of farmland and 
other open space in rural Pennsylva- 
nia. 

“Chester County has some of the 
best farmland in the world,” Hylton 
said. 

County commissioners recom- 
mended $50 million to save the land 
and put the issue before the people in 
a public referendum. 

Hylton began writing his editorials 
about two weeks before the election 
so that local citizen groups supporting 
the land preservation could have time 


Ann Gwinn, Bill Dietrich and Eric Nalder. 





to photocopy and distribute them 
with their literature. 

The referendum won with 80% of 
the vote, Hylton said. 

“This was the biggest thing | ever 
did,” he said, noting that his brother, 
William, a book editor, helped him 
edit the editorials. “I wanted this to 
be the best thing I’d ever done.” 

Winning the referendum “illus- 
trated to me that if you really believe 
in something, sometimes power 
works in mysterious ways,” Hylton 
commented. “We really cared about 
this issue and the newspaper went all 
out on it.” 

Hylton estimated he did about 75, 
maybe more, editorials on the general 
issue of land preservation, and about 
20-25 on the bond issue itself. 

Hylton said he knew something 
was up the day the prizes were 
announced. When he walked in the 
door at the newspaper the switch- 
board operator told him he received a 
lot of calls, and when he got up to his 
office, the publisher was there and 
gave him a hug. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: David C. Anderson of 
the New York Times for his editorials 
on drugs and the homeless; and Leo- 
nard Morris of the News-Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for his series of 
editorials on abortions. 

Editorial Cartooning 

Tom Toles of the Buffalo News 
won the Pulitzer Prize for editorial 
cartooning for his work throughout 
the year. 

Toles signed a syndication contract 
with Universal Press Syndicate in 
1982, joining the Buffalo News later 
that year from the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, where he had worked full 
time since his graduation magna cum 
laude from the State University of 
New York at Buffalo in 1973. 

Toles’ work appears in some 150 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, and he has won numerous 
awards. 

Toles could not be reached for com- 
ment following announcement of the 
prizes. 
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Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Chan Lowe of the 
Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News/Sun- 
Sentinel; Jim Morin of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald; and Garry Trudeau of 
Universal Press Syndicate. 

Spot News Photography 

The photo staff of The Tribune, 
Oakland, Calif., was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for spot news photogra- 
phy for its photos of the devastation 
caused by the Bay Area earthquake of 
Oct. 17, 1989. 

Chief photographer Ronald Ries- 
terer said he was “happy about it 
being a staff thing.” 

Following the quake, Tribune 
photo staffers “worked practically 
around the clock” putting in “hours 
and hours of overtime,” Riesterer 
said. 

Luckily, the paper had extra pho- 
tographers on duty that day to cover 
the World Series in Candlestick Park, 
but even that couldn’t help the tre- 
mendous traffic delays getting back to 
Oakland from San Francisco. 

Riesterer said it took him 4% hours 
to get to Oakland, by which time it 
was 9:45 p.m. and the “lab was in 
chaos. Twenty or 30 people were here 
trying to move pictures. We were one 
of the few that had power. ... We 
couldn’t accommodate everyone, so I 
put them off to the side and said we 
have to get to our stuff first. 

“It was like hell week. It was excit- 
ing,” he said. 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: a photographer for 
the Associated Press (presently un- 
named) for a photograph of the 
funeral bier of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini surrounded by a mob of 
emotional mourners; Jeff Widener of 
the AP for a photograph of an uniden- 
tified man blocking the path of a pro- 
cession of tanks in Beijing; and David 
C. Turnley of the Detroit Free Press 
for photographs from China and East- 
ern Europe. Turnley’s work was the 
winner in the feature photo category. 

Feature Photography 


David C. Turnley of the Detroit 
Free Press was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for feature photography for his 
photographs of the political uprisings 
in China and Eastern Europe. 

This is the second year in a row a 
photographer from the Detroit Free 
Press has won the Pulitzer for feature 
photography. 

According to prize administrator 
Christopher, Turnley’s work was 
originally entered in the feature cate- 
gory then moved to the spot news 
classification as finalist, then moved 
again back to the feature category 
where it won the prize. 

The Free Press sent Turnley to 
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Paris a couple of years ago to cover 
Europe and other parts of the world 
quickly and easily, according to Mike 
Smith, director of photography. 
“We think David has performed at 
the Pulitzer level for some time now,” 
Smith said, adding that his win was 
therefore not a big surprise. “We 
think he’s done outstanding work for 
several years now... We’re 
exceedingly proud of him.” 


Turnley was in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, when the prizes were 
announced, so Smith said the paper 
arranged for the concierge and a pho- 
tographer from the AP to go to Turn- 
ley’s room with champagne and choc- 
olate at the same time he received 
a conference call from the news- 
room. 

Smith said he is confident Turnley 
“will continue to do this kind of work. 
He’s not a person to rest on his 
laurels.” 

Also nominated as finalists in this 
category were: Stormi Greener of the 
Star Tribune: Newspaper of the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
for a series of photographs of a 
mother and her struggle to resist com- 
mitting child abuse; Robert Hallinen, 
Erik Hill and Paul Sounders of the 
Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News for 
their photographs of the Exxon Val- 
dez oil spill and its aftermath; and 
John Tlumacki of the Boston Globe 
for photos of East and West Germans 
celebrating the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall. 


First Amendment 


Congress shall make no law respecting a 
establishment of religion, or panes 
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‘First Amendment’ is an example of the work of the Buffalo News’ Tom Toles, 
whose work was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for editorial cartooning. 
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Other winners 
In addition to the journalism 
awards, Pulitzer Prizes are also pre- 
sented in letters, drama and music, 
and each classification carries with it 
a $3,000 prize. Winners in these 
categories for 1990 follow: 


Fiction: For distinguished fiction by 
an American author, preferably deal- 
ing with American life, the Pulitzer 
Prize went to Oscar Hijuelos for The 
Mambo Kings Play Songs of Love. 

Drama: For a distinguished play by 
an American author, preferably origi- 
nal in its source and dealing with 


(Continued on page 116) 


Allan Temko of the San Francisco 
Chronicle won the Pulitzer Prize for 
criticism. 
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Dave Curtin of the Colorado Springs 
Gazette Telegraph won the Pulitzer 
Prize for feature writing. 





Pulitzers 
(Continued from page 115) 





American life, the Pulitzer Prize went 
to August Wilson for “The Piano Les- 
son.” 

History: For a distinguished book 
about the history of the United States, 
the Pulitzer Prize was awarded to 
Stanley Karnow for In Our Image: 
America’s Empire in the Phillipines. 

Biography: For a distinguished bio- 





Tamar Stieber of the Albuquerque 
Journal was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for specialized reporting. 


graphy or autobiography by an 
American author, the Pulitzer Prize 
was awarded to Sebastian de Grazia 
for Machiavelli in Hell. 


Poetry: For a distinguished volume 
of verse by an American author, the 
Pulitzer Prize went to Charles Simic 


for The World Doesn’t End. 


General Non-Fiction: For a distin- 
guished book of non-fiction by an 
American author that is not eligible 
for consideration in any other cate- 
gory, the Pulitzer Prize was given to 
And Their Children After Them by 





Inquirer was one of two Pulitzer Prize 
Gold Medal winners for public service. 


Dale Maharidge and Michael William- 
son. 


Prize in Music: For distinguished 
musical composition by an American 
in any of the larger forms, including 
chamber, orchestral, choral, opera, 
song, dance or other forms of musical 
theater, which has had its first perfor- 
mance in the United States during the 
year, the Pulitzer Prize went to 
“Duplicates”: A Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra by Mel Powell, 
which premiered on Jan. 26, 1990 by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 





The United States has announced it 
will not rejoin the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), from 
which it withdrew in 1984, stating that 
the organization “at this stage does 
not possess the characteristics of a 
well-managed and focused organiza- 
tion.” 

A report by the State Department 
to Congress stated (according to pub- 
lished reports), in part, “While 
United States non-membership has 
spurred some reform activity at 
UNESCO, there is much more that 
needs to be accomplished in order for 
UNESCO to be considered as the 
organization intended by its found- 
ers. 

The report expressed concern over 
the similarities between the current 
text on communications and those 
that have preceded it. 








U.S. decides it will not rejoin UNESCO 


“Despite the additional references 
which have been inserted regarding 
freedom and independence of the 
press, it is undeniable that the critical 
elements to which the United States 
most strongly objected in the past are 
still present. The program remains 
one in which freedom of the press and 
freedom of expression are ‘balanced’ 
against the desires of governments to 
control the flow of information to and 
from their citizens.” 

In a statement released following 
publication of the report’s recommen- 
dations, Alain Modoux, director of 
UNESCO’s Office of Public Informa- 
tion, noted that the resolution of the 
General Conference last November, 
which was approved by all members, 
“mandated UNESCO to take ‘con- 
crete measures’ to encourage free- 
dom of the press, the freedom of jour- 
nalists to report and have access to 





information and promote the develop- 
ment of private and independent news 
media.” 

The statement said that the United 
Kingdom, which also withdrew in 
1984, recently released a report stat- 
ing that the communications program 
was no longer a serious obstacle to 
membership. 

As another “example of UNES- 
CO’s firm commitment to promoting 
a free, independent and pluralistic 
press worldwide,” Modoux’s state- 
ment cited February’s East-West 
Press initiative and its efforts to 
establish a Center for Communica- 
tions for Central and Eastern Europe 
in Warsaw to “train journalists and 
provide research services for the 
new, independent media.” 

Further, the “willingness of free 
press organizations such as WPFC 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Data on the following newspapers are pro- 
vided by MEDIA RECORDS. 

Effective January 1990, LNA/Media Re- 
cords has changed the methodology used to 
convert linage measurements into inches. It 
discontinued reporting MRCS inches and 
now reports in the Standard Column Inch. 

This change will bring the reported data 
directly in line with newspapers’ in-house fi- 
gures and established SAU sizes. It will sim- 
plify comparisons and eliminate a complex 
system of multi-factors for ROP and the va- 
rious newspaper products. Tracking 
accounts will be facilitated by the uniformity of 
one factor for all space. 

Market shares will remain virtually un- 
changed. The proportionate change of the 
factors, 1990 vs. 1989, is practically the same 
for each newspaper. Accordingly, the change 
to column inch methodology will have a 
minimal effect on the results of market share 
calculations and account analyses. 

To maintain uniformity and standardized 
records for their subscribing newspapers, 
Media Records utilizes a system of classifica- 
tion whereby all display advertising naturally 
falls into one of four major classifications, 
“Retail,” “General,” “Automotive,” or “Finan- 
cial”. 

Media Records defines “National” advertis- 
ing as a combination of the “General” and 
“Automotive” classifications. For those news- 
papers subscribing to Media Records service 
levels that do not include “Retail” or “Finan- 
cial” classifications, data shown is for 
“National” (“General” and “Automotive”.) 


Capital-S 


Preprint Local 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Press-e 


Preprint Local 


ROP National... 


Preprint National 
Financidl..........-.00++ 
Classified 


Pa tetibainsciesanstes 


Press-S 


War Geter ..................... 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol.... 
Preprint National 
Financial... 


Ces cisesitiscinicccsss 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL.. 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Sun-m 


WO CI ssinisasscneittern 


Preprint Locol............. 


ROP Nationdl.................. 


Financidl........ 
Classified. 


Total 








1990 
JANUARY 
Advertising Data 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Call-m 
DO II ssschnecncchninss 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Financial...... ’ 
IO aa ccssierescnciscnnss 


54,435 301 

11,696 17,292 
5,623 
2,411 
67,798 
141,963 


52,264 
11,163 
4,240 
1,908 
73,051 
ee eR 142,626 
Call-S 
il RL 
Preprint Loca 
ROP National... 
Preprint Nationdl............ 
Financial z 
MIE HesteinccisSsocrecacsss 


84,536 


26,060 
10,663 
5,194 


33,863 
15,586 
6,455 


17,124 104,815 


247,44) 
247,44) 


34,717 
34,717 


226,499 
226,499 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 

Capital-e 
22,733 
24,078 
7,599 
1,732 
49,135 
105,277 


22,425 
17,351 
9,420 
2,936 
53,758 
105,890 


Preprint Loca 
ROP National 
Financial... 
Classified. 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 





Sun-e 


PP CII ssc icccsctnnnes 

Preprint Local................. 
ROP Nationol................+. 
PHNCNCIIE, nn ssasseceseaesnsnse 


Classified... 


Preprint Local 


ROP Nationol.................. 
Preprint Nationdl............ 


DRI cnc canssancccese 


I scisissccsssiesscaies 


GRAND TOTAL... 


YEAR TO DATE... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


6,097 

4,734 

6,912 294 
119 

6,598 757 
97,374 90 


159,032 12,091 


30,926 515 
20,384 


34,295 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
50,087 3,528 
5,677 16,200 
14,796 2,850 
3,114 150 
50,411 2,015 


124,085 24,743 


46,137 3,528 
5,672 16,200 
11,774 2,850 
3,089 150 
39,031 2,009 


105,703 24,737 


32,994 
16,137 
10,090 
14,728 

2,548 
61,853 


138,350 


9,559 


368,138 
368,138 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


10,139 
23,727 
6,404 
107 
1,081 
12,951 
54,409 


160,299 
160,299 


42,385 
2,821 
8,351 


4,680 
97,238 


155,475 


38,627 
35,368 
9,066 
13,591 
6,288 
52,893 
155,833 


311,308 
311,308 


51,962 
2,222 
17,769 
4,174 
50,256 


126,383 


47,492 
2,222 
13,521 
4,126 
37,971 
105,332 


46,382 
24,777 
15,662 
16,238 


178,829 


410,544 
410,544 


BERGEN COUNTY, N.J. 


Record-e 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Financidl..... 


Cussifed......_ 


i Loercdiscscscscress 


Record-S 


WI sissies ccsctcsains 


Preprint Locol...... 
ROP National 
Preprint National 


COON sass sacsscncccssnses 
ee cinbiteici cenit eeasseecveent 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


Globe-m 


Preprint Local 

ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 
Classified... 


54,410 3,359 
1,949 
78 
356 
97 


126,474 5,839 


30,256 5,065 
8,758 22,906 
8,020 48 

14,438 177 
1,862 378 

43,597 

106,931 28,574 
34,413 
34,413 


233,405 
233,405 


BOSTON, MASS. 


43,819 703 
5,766 
13,694 


2,531 
77,295 


137,339 6,469 


48,900 
533 
8,432 
4171 
65,059 
127,095 


45,593 
11,146 
10,365 
14,449 
6,158 
64,492 
152,203 


279,298 
279,298 


39,964 
11,088 
2,833 


82,746 
136,631 


Globe-S 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 


Preprint Nationol........... 


Financial 
Classified...... 
Wea tensiacotcdinn 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Herald-m 


TO I chasse cisnesestice 
ROP Nationdl................ 


Financial. 
Classified. 


Totol........... 


Herald-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 


Preprint Nationdl............ 


Financidl............... 
Classified 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Enquirer-m 

ROP Local 
Preprint Locol........ 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


Post-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Financidl..... 
Classified 
Total 


Enquirer-S 

ROP Local ..... 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified... 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE... 


News-m 

ROP Local 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Financial... 
Classified... 


News-S 
ROP Local ............0-. 
Preprint Local 


ROP Nationol...............0+ 


Preprint National... 


Financidl...............+00-+ 


Classified... 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times Herald-a/d 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Financial... 
Classified. 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


25,933 
12,027 
15,585 
14,441 
2,514 
100,774 
171,274 


6,639 


308,613 
308,613 


21,659 
7,748 
1,339 

70,336 


101,082 
5,185 
5,220 

542 
18,720 
29,667 


130,749 
130,749 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


47,258 2,305 
10,913 2,273 
4,55) 64 


2,493 
80,609 
145,824 


26,594 
12,574 
2,476 
749 
28,376 
70,769 


24,267 
25,022 
7,612 
14,758 
959 
42,307 


114,925 


331,518 
331,518 


11,650 
11,650 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


84,673 8,030 
25,275 14,325 
8,606 663 
488 89 
3,746 32 
167,621 566 


290,409 23,705 


36,587 
21,544 
8,031 
14,188 
1,251 
92,400 
174,001 


464,410 
464,410 


52,451 

15,571 
5,708 906 
2,184 210 
118,688 8,173 


194,602 13,312 


1989 


FULL RUN 


34,980 
14,921 
19,238 
15,409 
1,776 
135,410 
221,734 


358,427 
358,427 


18,931 
5,758 
1,105 

87,072 

112,866 


49,377 
10,072 
8,121 


2,871 
83,016 


153,457 


29,008 
9,865 
4,674 

891 

29,804 

74,242 


36,904 
29,142 
7,810 


22,258 
8,488 
265 
3,823 
157,137 


271,275 


44,634 
30,080 
9,765 
15,504 
1,945 
95,713 


197,641 


468,916 
468,916 


50,298 
12,382 
5,030 
2,966 
118,164 
188,840 
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5,930 
18,625 
850 
1,730 
1,120 
664 
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Times Herald-S 
ROP Local .. 
Preprint Local 


Preprint National. 


Classified 
Total 


YEAR TO DATE 


Post-m 
ROP Local .... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


Post-S 
ROP Loca! 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationa! 


Financicl..... 
Classified. 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


ROP Local 
Preprint Loca! 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial. 
Classified 


Total 


ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified... 
Tot... 


YEAR TO DATE. 


Journal-m 
ROP Local............ 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint Nationa! 
Financial 
Classified 

GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE. 


News-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National .. 
Financial... 
Classified 
Total. 


News-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Locol....... 
ROP National . 
Preprint National 
Financial... 
Classified... 


YEAR TO DATE 





ROP Nationol........... 


UI a secscssecseaneosse 


GRAND TOTAL... 


Preprint Nationdl.......... 


Rocky Mountain News-m 


Rocky Mountain News-S 


GRAND TOTAL... 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


22,746 
20,425 
6,364 
12,314 
775 
27,686 
90,310 


2,150 


2,150 


15,462 
15,462 


284,912 
284,912 


DENVER, COLO. 


49,747 273 
12,784 15,958 
13,090 
33 
3,061 
108,559 


187,241 16,264 


20,866 
6,209 16,398 
6,975 936 
5,771 6,893 
1,068 
45,158 
91,818 24,227 
279,059 40,491 
279,059 40,491 


70,587 840 

13,675 14,316 
10,637 
1,486 
3,230 
167,193 


266,808 15,156 


18,961 
9,009 12,605 
9,355 330 

14,300 
1181 
31,702 
84,508 
351,316 
351,316 


12,935 


28,091 
28,091 


FAIRFAX, VA. 


19,125 
3,792 
6,361 

86 105 
1,386 

29,109 

59,859 

59,859 


5,380 


5,485 
5,485 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


17,324 
176 
3,806 
1,146 
N/A 
22,452 


52,957 


(Continued from page 117) 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


27,926 
28,638 
6,954 
14,255 
1,648 
33,425 
112,846 


301,686 
301,686 


40,037 
14,522 
12,061 
118 
3,445 


113,245 


183,428 


23,027 
9,084 
11,591 
6,461 
1,238 
59,619 


111,020 


294,448 
294,448 


67,787 
14,962 
7,715 
117 
2,815 
158,657 
252,053 


20,094 
12,670 
8,966 
15,671 
856 
35,777 


94,034 


346,087 
346,087 


21,302 
5,184 
7,517 

372 
2,609 

32,401 

69,385 

69,385 


22,691 
1,162 
5,294 
2,151 

N/A 


31,298 


13,521 
10,308 
5,278 
15,038 
812 
N/A 


44,957 


76,255 
76,255 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


Time-e 
ROP Locol........... 
Preprint Local. 


ROP Nationdi................... 


Preprint National. 
Financial 
Classified........ 


Tota! 


Time-S 
Pe aaa 
Preprint Locol .. 
ROP National. 
Preprint National. 
Financial..... 
Classified. 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Courant-m 


Preprint Local... 

ROP Nationol............. 
Financial. 
Classified... 


Total... 


Courant-S 

ROP Local ..... 
Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 
Classified 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL..... 
YEAR TO DATE.... 


Advertiser-m 
ROP Locol............... 


Preprint Local................. 


ROP Nationol..... 
Financicl........ 
Classified. 


Total 


Star Bulletin-e 
ROP Local ..... 
Preprint Locol......... 


ROP Nationdl.................. 


Financial....... 


COMBI ses socissscessesnse 


Total. 


1990 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


17,205 
19,566 259 
4,162 
121 
2,504 
31,003 
74,561 


16,089 
3,914 
3,577 


2,270 
35,049 


60,899 


5,912 
19,357 


9,494 
14,178 
4,397 
14,653 
1,080 
21,281 
65,083 


259 _ 125,982 
133,602 —««259—«125,982 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


39,154 26,774 
362 13,594 
7,73) 6,723 
3,908 1,590 
59,585 3,738 
110,740 52,419 


39,622 


7,753 
4,729 
76,092 


128,196 


14,936 4,740 
2,315 118,543 
6,654 352 

14,516 WW 
1,602 1,159 

36,055 97 

76,078 125,002 


24,924 
4,135 
9,242 

15,704 
2,118 

51,467 


107,590 


177,421 
177,421 


186,818 
186,818 


235,786 
235,786 


HONOLULU, HI. 


43,828 
6,078 
4,719 
3,235 

76,917 

134,777 


41,698 
7,118 
3,726 
3,890 

65,322 

121,754 


43,114 
6,494 
4,681 
3,521 

63,836 

121,646 


40,288 
12,310 
3,796 
3,788 
57,096 
117,278 


Star Bulletin & Advertiser-S 


Preprint Local............... 
ROP National 

Preprint National 
FOCI a ineccesscoses 
Classified...............00000 


MI ositaiesicnsctscia 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE. 

Chronicle-o/d 


Preprint Local. 


ROP Nationdl.................. 
Preprint National............ 


Financidl................... 
Classified................ : 
acts 


Chronicle-S 
PP BE nanan 
Preprint Local . 


ROP Nationol.................. 


Preprint National... 


GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


27,359 
7,422 
9,538 
9,194 
1,933 

35,934 

91,380 


347,803 
347,803 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


68,755 5,421 
3,549 25,647 6,186 
8,868 234 6,788 
630 243 71 
2,587 302 2,949 
154,261 32,572 _ 156,945 


238,650 64,419 = 238,933 


28,343 403 
10,927 19,535 
6,918 14 
14,188 91 
1,572 
79,480 
141,428 


38,294 
14,424 
9,191 
15,047 
1,890 
85,250 
20,043 164,096 
380,078 
380,078 


84,462 
84,462 


403,029 
403,029 


7,851 


56 


7,907 


13,880 


13,880 


21,787 
21,787 


8,024 
7,778 
297 

580 
6,510 
23,189 


4,900 
139,208 
292 
203 
1,246 


145,849 


169,038 
169,038 


Post-m 

ROP Local....... 
Preprint Local... 
ROP Nationol........ 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified. 
Total... 


Post-S 

ROP Local........ 
Preprint Loca! 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Financial 
Classified... 


Total.......... 


GRAND TOTAL... 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


1990 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


58,152 
2,926 
7,652 

126 
2,987 
94,250 


166,093 


20,067 
5,990 
6,611 
1,197 

74) 

26,242 


60,848 


226,941 
226,941 


Gwinnett County News-m 


ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Financidl......... 
Classified...... 


Total 


News-S 

ROP Local .. 
Preprint Local 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National 
Financial. 
Classified 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Newsday-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Financial...... 
Classified...... 


Total......... 


Newsday-S 

ROP Local 

Preprint Locol......... 
ROP National 
Preprint Nationdl....... 
Financial... 
Classified............. 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL..... 


YEAR TO DATE.. 


28,570 
7,968 
3,586 
1,437 

57,015 

98,576 


18,494 


LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


36,316 


14,707 

7,403 
38,997 
97,423 


19,975 
14,277 
8,539 
14,137 
696 
17,604 
75,228 


172,651 
172,651 


54,381 
12,602 
13,800 
3,232 
57,400 
141,415 


30,818 
29,779 
3,304 
1,125 
584 
15,884 
81,494 


222,909 
222,909 


55,180 
2,700 
6,639 

71 
2,742 
93,776 


161,037 


24,476 
9,374 
6,218 


43,678 


21,743 
10,275 
57,350 


132,776 


28,606 
13,288 
12,446 
12,750 

327 
32,981 


100,398 


233,174 
233,174 


LA LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Press Telegram-m 
ROP Local 

Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Financial..... 
Classified...... 


Total. 


Press Telegram-S 
ROP Local . 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 


Preprint Nationdl........... 


Financial... 


NEMIMITINDY cisconssscascacboss 


Total....... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


News-m 
RP TOD iis cicscvesess 


Preprint Local.............+ 
ROP Nationol.................. 


Classified.......... 
To cssscactinss 


36,750 
2,658 
4,106 
2,290 

63,689 

109,493 


10,081 
16,271 
5,039 
13,793 
162 
16,171 


61,517 


171,010 
171,010 


9,253 
22,848 
319 
97 


32,517 


14 


35,984 


39,296 
1,997 
4,360 
2,651 

64,959 


113,263 


113,263 
113,263 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


58,587 
32,604 
14,401 
206 
2,981 
154,915 
263,694 


12,267 
12,024 
203 
840 
563 
85 


25,982 


54,702 
20,762 
6,080 


3,692 
122,092 


207,328 


53,243 
5,807 
14,561 
6,522 
51,951 


132,084 


26,725 
45,657 
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1990 1989 1990 1989 1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


News-S NEW YORK, N.Y. ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


ROP Locol....... 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified........... 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-m 

ROP Local . 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Financial. 
Classified 


Total 


Times-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Sentinel-m 
ROP Local 
ROP National 
Financial 
Classified. 


Total 


Journal-e 
ROP Local 
ROP National .. 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


Journal-S 

ROP Local 

ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified. 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star-Tribune-a/d 
ROP Local............. 
Preprint Local..... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified........ 


Total 


Star-Tribune-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol..... 
ROP National 
Preprint Nationol 
Financial 
Classified 


Stor-Tribune-sat 
ROP Local ..... 
ROP Nationol.... 
Financial... 
Classified...... 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 





YEAR TO DATE..... 


13,042 
11,912 
10,779 
14,608 

342 
51,195 


101,878 


365,572 
365,572 


131,602 
11,308 
20,337 


7,993 
123,979 
295,219 


40,79) 
8,879 
18,284 
14,266 
2,640 
99,581 
184,441 


5,106 
6,526 
275 
6,513 
336 


18,756 


44,738 
44,738 


68,263 
66,930 
6,138 
674 
3,324 
136,349 


281,678 


15,587 
22,227 
1,938 
1,288 
731 
63,678 
105,449 


479,660 _ 387,127 


479,660 


387,127 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


N/A 
7,310 
N/A 
N/A 


7,310 


33,170 


35,814 
9,546 
5,176 

86 
3,591 
43,305 


97,518 


17,010 
26,162 
6,425 
14,021 
79) 
60,649 
125,058 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


10,195 
11,982 
1,741 
148 
209 
5,971 


30,246 


17,881 
21,618 
9,157 
13,677 
529 
54,796 
117,658 


324,986 
324,986 


122,372 
12,326 
17,123 


9,380 
118,293 
279,494 


49,223 
20,145 
18,654 
15,482 

1,514 
111,836 
216,854 


496,348 
496,348 


33,066 
8,658 
7,369 

237 

2,74) 
46,303 

98,374 


23,471 
36,599 
8,346 
15,985 
1,166 
74,513 
160,080 


8,303 
1,120 
106 
17,957 
27,486 


285,940 
285,940 


7,369 


5,853 


13,222 


24,207 
24,207 


62,061 
67,567 
7,954 
952 

1,998 
_83,117 
223,649 


24,289 
23,272 
1,448 
in 
1,219 
63,124 
114,463 


338,112 
338,112 


34,338 
34,338 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


News-m 


Financial 
Classified... 


News-S 


I I asnsccswcessinasines 


Preprint Local . 


ROP Nationdl................ 


Preprint Nationdi..... 


ClOSSHC cern 


GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE. 


Post-m 

ROP Local 

ROP National... 
Financial. 
Classified............. 


GRAND TOTAL... 
YEAR TO DATE..... 


Times-m 

ROP Local .. 
ROP National... 
Financidl.......... 
Classified... 


Total 


Times-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local..... 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Financial. 
Classified. 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star-Ledger-m 
ROP Local .. 
ROP National 
Financial. 
Classified. 


Total... 


Star Ledger-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Tribune-m 

ROP Local . 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial. 
Classified... 


Total 


Tribune-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 


Classified............... cee 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL..... 
YEAR TO DATE... 


34,639 
13,293 

2,823 
18,912 


69,667 


50,306 
11,540 

1,177 
14,371 


77,394 


16,305 25,966 


27,108 
2,035 


4,406 
59,809 


137,203 
137,203 


114,277 
114,277 


14,039 
2,456 
4,264 
1,999 

22,758 


24,713 
11,045 
48,531 
143,910 


41,634 28,692 
14,517 
6,834 
13,962 
1,406 
15,014 


80,425 


29,835 


5,367 
82,752 
159,588 


303,498 
303,498 


103,003 
103,003 


NEWARK, N.J. 


62,988 8,349 
11,430 95 
4,402 1,014 
100,335 5,636 
179,155 15,094 


63,458 
16,591 
12,122 
14,265 

3,953 
72,192 


182,581 


361,736 
361,736 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


23,972 
10,054 
3,426 


4,400 
66,807 
522 
435 
1311 803 
43,639 


82,402 72,967 


31,747 


104,714 
104,714 


124,826 
124,826 


71,025 
9,650 
4,225 

118,296 
203,196 


23,461 
6,606 
3,966 


1,590 
44,526 


80,149 


8,842 
967 
5,271 
14,542 
58 
16,228 


45,908 


126,057 
126,057 


46,944 
17,936 

2,750 
16,903 
84,533 


34,535 
34,369 
3,307 
229 
5,382 
78,417 


162,950 


162,950 


39,315 
15,275 
10,572 
22,4 
1,591 
14,843 
104,079 


124,925 
124,925 


Register-a/d 
ROP Local . 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial....... 
Classified 


Total 


Register-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


128,023 
21,154 
13,216 


4,836 
204,172 
371,401 


524,204 


19,681 
21,569 


373 
198 


41,821 


113,720 
15,061 
12,758 


5,937 
210,496 


357,972 


36,357 
31,143 
9,252 
17,644 
547 
90,305 
185,248 


543,220 
543,220 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 
ROP Local ... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


Examiner-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


Examiner & Chronicle-S 


ROP Local 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Mercury News-a/d 
ROP Local 

Preprint Local 

ROP National 
Financial 

Classified 


Total 


Mercury News-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financial 
Classified. 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Advocate-e 

ROP Local 

Preprint Local 

ROP National .. 
Preprint Nationdl........ 
Financial... 
Classified.. 


49,239 
9,408 


4,637 
89,061 
152,345 


43,518 
9,220 


4,409 
89,622 
146,769 


19,868 

1,246 
10,560 
13,899 

2,084 
47,510 
95,167 


394,281 
394,281 


10,280 
38,077 
361 
1,053 
49,77) 
10,185 
38,961 
363 


943 


50,542 


3,018 
22,905 
97 


26,020 


126,243 


126,243 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


78,483 
36,296 
10,199 
5,155 
188,827 
318,960 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


26,133 
4,517 
4,752 


2,657 
33,567 


71,626 


13,143 


81 


13,224 


44,876 
10,680 


4,448 
86,234 
146,238 


41,414 
9,750 


4,422 
86,356 
141,942 


72,729 
35,310 
12,972 
5,084 
178,466 


304,561 


26,128 
7,69 
4,161 

81 
3,293 
42,817 


84,176 


(Continued on page 120) 


40,868 
40,868 
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(Continued from page 119) 


Advocate-S 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP Nationol..... 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL... 


YEAR TO DATE. 


1990 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


7,689 
11,878 
3,827 
13,341 
1,380 
15,269 
53,384 


125,010 
125,010 


12,595 
14,106 
4,438 
14,653 
809 
21,291 
67,892 


6,014 


6,014 


152,068 17,634 
152,068 17,634 


WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 


Times-m 
ROP Locol............... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National .. 
Financidl................ 
Classified... 


Times-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol...... 


37,977 
31,901 


ROP National.................. 


Preprint Nationol.......... 


Financial... 
Classified. 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL.. 


YEAR TO DATE... 


Post-m 
ROP Loco ............. 


Preprint Locol................. 
ROP Nationoal................. 


Preprint National 
Finoncidl............... 
Clossified............ 


Total 


Post-S 


ET : 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 


| Seen 


eee 


GRAND TOTAAL..... 


YEAR TO DATE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


116,697 
6,031 
13,428 


7,455 
113,478 
257,089 


28,897 
14,253 
9,834 
11,359 
3,598 
92,860 
160,801 


417,890 
417,890 


6,600 
15,962 
1,058 
1,281 
376 
436 


25,713 


15,520 


41,223 


41,223 


119,786 
5,035 
14,900 


10,681 
127,334 


277,736 


39,069 
19,536 
11,154 
16,300 
2,574 
105,029 


193,662 


471,398 
471,398 


WESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND, N.Y. 


Reporter-Dispatch-e 


ROP toon ....................:. 


Preprint Locol............ 
ROP Nationol.......... 
Preprint National...... 
Financial..... 


Classified...... PAE, a 


Totol....... 


Reporter-Dispatch-S 


Preprint Locol................. 


ROP National 


Preprint Nationgl........... 


Financial............... 
Classified... 


EA ec : 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


26873 
4,554 
13,392 


4823 
31,611 


81,253 


21,801 
23,716 

5,394 
14,118 

2,320 
14,707 
82,056 


163,309 
163,309 


2,473 


60 
314 


2,847 


10,768 


13,615 
13,615 


26,938 
2,963 
11,271 


5,451 
37,374 
83,997 


24,731 
27,770 


97,266 


181,263 
181,263 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


1990 


FEBRUARY 
Advertising Data 


Call-m 
ROP Locol......... 
Preprint Local.. 
ROP National 


Classified.......... 
i oaiaaschcpevretaanse 


Call-S 


SE ste cssicionses 


Preprint Local.......... 
ROP Nationol........ 
Preprint National .. 
Financial 
Classified....... 
Total..... 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Capital-e 


ROP Local ...................... 
Preprint Locol................ 
ROP Nationol................ : 


Preprint National. 
Financial... 
Classified.. 


Total........ 
Capital-S 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Press-e 

ROP Loco ................00. 
Preprint Local 

ROP Nationol...... 


Classified... 


Sanaa 


Press-S 

ROP Locol........ 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE... 


Sun-m 
ROP Local .. 
Preprint Loca 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Financial 
Classified. .. 


. 173,064 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


52,965 
9,948 
3,402 


1,151 
20,494 


2,526 80 
66,307 


135,148 21,725 


34,563 
13,127 
6,117 
10,925 
1,736 
30,685 
97,153 29,909 
232,301 
458,800 


51,634 
86,351 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


22,109 
24,968 
9,355 
1,687 
1,708 
58,024 
117,851 


9,671 
17,794 


ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


49,472 
14,482 


6,690 
5,423 
794 
115 
528 
201 


13,751 


5,829 
96,382 


37,956 2,237 
35,110 24,209 
7,869 15 


4,049 
40,552 
135,963 26,461 
40,212 


585,011 74,507 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


48,236 
5,516 
14,439 
2,702 
45,899 
116,792 


3,926 
16,245 
2,686 
44) 
2,708 
26,006 


44,569 
5,516 
11,375 
2,705 
35,149 
99,314 


3,925 
16,245 
2,684 
44) 
2,710 


26,005 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


51,234 
9,387 
4,971 


2,007 
75,800 
143,399 


35,838 
17,935 
7,07) 
10,116 
1,968 
32,411 
105,339 


23,122 
8,748 
624 
3,860 
58,698 
121,398 


10,709 
23,593 
5,111 
179 
984 
12,416 
52,992 


174,390 
334,689 


57,072 
8,377 
9,746 


5,015 
103,043 


183,253 


41,466 
39,072 
7,509 
9,544 
5,284 
51,310 
154,185 


337,438 
648,746 


55,298 
3,404 
16,435 
4,994 
49,740 
129,871 


51,724 
3,404 
12,015 
4,800 
38,142 
110,085 


126 
10,772 
64 

84 

56 


11,102 


29,260 


29,260 


40,362 
81,071 


Sun-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Financial... 
Classified. 


I i sechaseisnletestcehertsons F 


GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


News-m 
ROP Local......... ; 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 


IOUT ns nsnssscsscocevee 


Total...... 
News-S 
Preprint Local . 


ROP National .. 
Preprint National 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE... 


Times Herald-a/d 


Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Financial. 
Classified... 


Times Herald-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Financial... 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Journal-m 
ROP Local............. 
Preprint Locol...... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


39,043 
21,182 
12,021 


11,534 44,724 
16,525 26,295 
2,987 12,555 

88 10,838 

962 3,472 
3,612 65,996 


35,708 163,880 


403,836 
814,380 


87,719 
164,130 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


79,309 
21,091 
8,799 


1,837 
170,264 
281,300 


42,295 
27,263 

9,047 
11,544 


9,711 
186,672 


29,210 
24,475 
5,517 
9,164 
1,029 
32,211 
101,606 
288,278 
573,190 


8,283 
14,283 
766 


76,972 
29,372 
8,134 
4,258 124 
389 2,845 

805 _ 148,175 
28,784 265,622 


40 41,557 
10,613 29,502 
812 9,283 
1,538 10,193 
1,683 

83,481 

13,003 175,699 
41,787 _ 441,321 
73,718 910,237 


3,107 53,518 
35 17,492 

756 7,113 

86 «1,888 

7,048 _ 112,696 
11,032 192,707 


24,215 
25,996 
5,679 
9,338 
944 
30,156 
96,328 
289,035 
590,721 


8,022 


8,022 
19,054 
34,516 


FAIRFAX, VA. 


19,912 


ROP Nationol............. 3 


Preprint National. 


TOI cssisccanccasssixtens 
SERS CERTT I 


GRAND TOTAL...... 


YEAR TO DATE 


Time-e 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National . 
Financial 
Ciassified.. 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Financial... 
Classified.. 
Total... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Courant-m 


Preprint Local. 
ROP Nationa 
Financiol...... 
Classified. 


61,551 


20,882 
3,456 
7,578 

235 
2,480 
33,688 
2,455 68,319 
7,940 137,704 


2,455 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


19,611 
20,835 
4,502 


2,882 


276,713 


20,299 
6,488 
5,732 
1,286 
2,144 

37,524 

73,473 


2,470 


2,470 


8,527 
20,055 
3,411 
6,822 
1,208 
19,170 
59,193 


2,470 _ 132,666 
2,729 258,648 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


8,573 
3,898 
58,299 
107,246 


27,794 
18,611 
4,728 
1,402 
3,277 
55,812 


41,590 


9,215 
4,614 
82,892 
138,311 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


7,682 
20,408 
271 
809 
7,562 
36,732 
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1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published oct., 1989) 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 


Please send me: 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
CL] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Numb 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 
L] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 


EE LE I 
Company —— 
ge ee 


(ne 


Se 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 


Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 











Courant-S 


RO ssicesadhecsansconcecessonse : 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


LA LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Press Telegram-m 


Preprint Local . 


Press Telegram-S 
ROP Local........... 
Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Financial. 
Classified. 


a sccsscShtsniciatccins 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


News-m 
ROP Local 
ROP National .. 


| 
Preprint Local.......... 
ROP Nationdl..... 
Preprint Nationoal........ 
Financial..... 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Post-m 
ROP National 


Financial. 
Classified............ 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Times-m 
ROP Local 
ROP National... 
Financial.. 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


20,639 
1,801 
8,144 

11,821 


37,254 
8,467 
4,556 


2,534 
61,353 
114,164 


12,276 


65,126 


179,290 
350,300 


5,774 
135,285 
215 


68,449 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


27,638 
9,560 
2,974 

30,510 


35,542 
10,811 

1,304 
16,541 


59,871 


15,893 
1,206 
7,515 

10,390 

144 


64,198 


137,128 


197,370 


24,795 
10,629 


251,369 


10,852 
2,645 
4,354 


1989 


FULL RUN 


24,125 
3,737 


30,705 
13,197 
3,157 


21,011 


68,070 


16,365 
1,785 
9,242 
9,359 

81 
6,802 
43,634 


PART RUN 


5,094 
111,379 
269 


94) 


117,683 


154,415 
323,453 


8,464 
1,423 
5,614 


Tribune-S 


ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


233,219 = 234,481 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


8,735 
1,859 
5,228 
9,760 
144 
14,420 
40,146 


119,803 
245,860 


ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Register-a/d 


DO CO nas accsncZanes . 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Financicl........ 
Classified 


Register-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol....... 
Preprint National. 
Financidl.............. ; 


Clssified............... 


Lee 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Inquirer-m 


le 
Preprint Local................. 
ROP Nationol................ 


Financidl.......... 
Classified... 


Total. 


News-e 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local..... 
ROP National . 


PO csieicsaccsesnsics 


Classified................... 


WO istics ecsionin 


Inquirer-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Financidl.......... 
Classified 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


131,971 19,648 


16,329 


251 


36,228 


18,739 
8,369 
8,551 

705 
74,233 
146,894 2,259 
525,495 
1,049,699 


38,487 
82,482 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


52,615 
2,240 


344,600 
693,814 


123,077 
22,732 
15,510 


6,778 
206,475 
374,572 


35,417 
26,866 
8,666 
11,541 
802 
72,759 
156,051 


530,623 
1,073,843 


52,112 
3,406 
9,177 
5,558 

70,896 

141,149 


26,337 
610 
5,231 
1,443 
34,174 
67,795 


30,839 
12,355 
10,962 
10,060 
1,611 
81,546 
147,373 


356317 
724,808 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 


Mercury News-a/d 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local..... 


Classified. 
Totol........ 


Mercury News-S 


Preprint Local........ 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Financidl................... 
Classified 


Total.. 


GRAND TOTAL...... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Advocate-e 


ROP tocel ..................... 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol..... 


Preprint Nationol............ 


Financial 
Classified........ 


TO Aine 


Advocate-S 

ROP Local .. 
Preprint Local... 
ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National... 
Financidl........ 
Classified......... 


| Sanaa 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


Post-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local... 
ROP Nationdl.......... . 
Preprint National... 
Financial. 
Classified... 


Total 


Post-S 

ROP Local ..... 
Preprint Local..... 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 
Classified... 


Total.. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


28,718 
11,166 
5,698 


4l 


14,910 


2,977 56 


33,329 
81,888 


10,544 
16,982 

3,855 
10,682 

1,480 
14,476 
58,019 


139,907 
264,917 


15,007 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


127,742 
6,429 
17,157 


7,357 
36,668 
1,191 


2,568 


7,965 
111,152 


270,445 


31,846 
23,934 


1,100 
399 
49,283 


15 
22,772 


353 


23,240 


1989 


73,942 
42,179 
13,675 
45 
7,620 
167,126 
304,587 


25,432 


29,297 
9,530 
5,980 
1,286 
2,803 

__ 42,334 

91,230 


11,251 
18,750 
3,441 
6,822 
1,186 
19,203 
60,653 


151,883 
303,951 


133,500 
5,361 
14,202 


10,479 
135,951 


299,493 


36,103 
19,146 
10,503 
10,875 

1,933 
93,587 


172,147 


ROP Local............ 
Preprint Locdi...... 
ROP Nationol...... 
Preprint National 
Financiol............... : 
Classified. 

Total. 


9,552 
38,763 
390 


42,16 471,640 


943,038 


72,523 
113,756 


Classified. GRAND TOTAL... 


YEAR TO DATE 


__ 44,452 
139,081 


1,819 
19,670 


2,149 


17,650 9,703 859,893 


545 5,845 
83,807 


141,531 


ROP Local....... 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol.............. 
Preprint Nationol............ 
Financial... 
Classified.. 
TOR. .<0.:. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE... 


52,246 33,936 
25,320 
6,930 
8,528 
2,261 
13,449 
90,424 
110,094 


213,275 


46,201 
20,263 
8,617 
9,421 
1,984 
124 
101,489 
119,139 
244,064 


WESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND, N.Y. 
Reporter-Dispatch-e 
ROP Local 


33,879 
29,934 381 
Preprint Local........... 8,225 4,731 
ROP National... 11,436 5 
Preprint Nationodl.......... 85 69 
Financial.......... 6,210 

Classified... 33,343 


89,233 


33,947 
7,742 
10,318 


Examiner-e 

ROP leew .............:..... 
Preprint Local 

ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Financial... 
Classified........ 


Total 


5,118 
74,267 


165,510 
304,591 
608,089 


38,430 


8,561 6,463 


38,615 
97,085 


5,618 
83,905 


136,514 
CAKLAND, CALIF. 


Reporter-Dispatch-S 
ROP Local......... 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationdl....... 
Preprint National. 
TR oi ticesiesssiecscies 
Classified................ 


Tribune-m 

BO COCO siascsscnssscecsies 
Preprint Locol......... 
ROP Nationgl.................. 
Preprint National. 
Financial 
Classified...... 


24,637 
30,089 
4,980 
11,107 
2,182 
15,408 


88,403 


23,399 
40,396 
5,459 
9,085 
2,302 
17,465 
98,106 


Examiner & Chronicle-S 
ROP Local 

Preprint Local... 

ROP Nationol.................. 
Preprint Nationol............ 
PPD ass ccsccscincscosssness 
CI scores 


Tosi caticheses 


19,424 
5,248 
3,782 


4,281 
70,537 
656 
163 
394 


4,925 
71,159 
206 
1,316 
593 


19,345 
1,909 
9811 

10,611 
1,025 

43,396 


86,097 


11,646 

1,841 
44,752 
90,945 


1,705 
40,935 
71,094 


Total. 14,691 


76,031 78,199 <meta <naniianitiess 
GRAND TOTAL....... 177,636 19,877 _ 195,191 


YEAR TO DATE 340,945 33,492 376,454 
(Continued on page 122) 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


364,142 
754,683 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


lines Teal 
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ADVERTISING DATA 
SUPPLIED BY 
PUBLISHER 





Times-Union-m 

ROP Local................. 
Preprint Local . 

ROP Nationol................ 
Preprint Nationol........... 
Classified........... 


Total..... 


Times-Union-S 
ROP Local ..... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 2 


Total... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Journal-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National . 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-Gazette-e 
Preprint Locol..... 


Preprint National 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 


Citizen-e 


Preprint Local 

ROP Nationol...... 
Preprint National 
Classified a 


Preprint Local...... 
ROP National .. 
Classified........... ‘ 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE. 


Daily News-m 


ROP National .... 
Preprint National... 
Classified....... 


ene 
Daily News-S 


Preprint Locol.... 
ROP Nationel.... 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified... 
Total....... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


lines. 





NI sccirhacecinises : 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


re 


a RR EE 


i 
Preprint Locol................. 


1990 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


27,795 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


13,285 
6,477 
122 


13,723 
6,546 
405 
318 
11,450 
685 32,532 
999 62,168 


685 


11,613 
30,812 
64,259 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


10,452 


3,791 
20,312 


66,989 
137,004 


BANGOR, MAINE 


17,973 
11,941 
1,381 
324 
13,157 
44,776 


5,894 
13,941 


162 


311 


715 
9,558 
11,437 
34,474 


23,536 
46,177 


80,798 


152,897 158,198 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


4,450 


25,139 
48,537 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


Daily Sun-e 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Banner-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National . 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE: 


1990 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


11,609 
12,255 
546 
129 
4,078 


2,010 
3,612 
671 


28,617 
62,039 


6,293 
13,451 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Press & Sun-Bulletin-m 
ee oo... 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National . 
Preprint National 
Classified... 
Total.......... 


Press & Sun Bulletin-S 


Preprint National 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE:..... 


25,573 
17,015 
1,914 


146 
8,035 


9% 
8,277 


47,962 10,475 


113,264 
241,685 


18,752 
31,815 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Post-Herald-m 
Preprint Local... 


ROP Nationdi.... 
Preprint National. 


ROP Local..... 


873 
3,426 
237 
37,367 


70,553 


11,542 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified 48,405 


91,981 


11,542 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP Natiorol....... 
Preprint National . 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


BLOO/PAINGTON, IND. 


Herald-Times-mS 
ROP Local... 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


24,885 
9,351 
3,833 
3,371 

27,440 

68,880 


231,414 
447,331 


11,542 
32,531 


GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE 


Daily News-eS 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National... 


GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE 


BOWLING, KY. 


27,220 
47,245 
1,659 
2,193 
9,864 
88,181 


11,838 
14,964 
1,366 
387 
3,893 


31,218 


13,461 
2,140 
42 
19,457 


63,332 


14,388 
31,468 
782 
8,859 
7,954 
63,451 


126,783 
260,473 


25,844 
1,148 
2,375 


35,885 
65,252 


37,264 
7,367 
2,580 

292 

46,251 


93,754 


33,150 
46,889 
1,379 
3,604 
30,493 
115,515 
239,990 


17,720 
34,984 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

News-a/d 
ne . 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Clossifiied.............scsccssse- 


27,965 
1,404 
9,139 


5,016 


35,020 


5,016 73,528 


19,940 
4,024 
2,713 


Preprint Local .. 

ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Chassified.........ccsccvsesssess 


Wa ecssscccocesinctaestine 


5,467 


3,341 
11,702 


8,808 38,379 


GRAND TOTAL..... 
YEAR TO DATE:.... 


~13824 _111,907 
26,104 219,651 


CASA GRANDE, ARIZ. 

Dispatch-eS 
ce 
ROP Nationdl................... 
CR sis csinccasniceses 
GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


16,346 
1,901 
9,638 

27,885 

55,621 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
News-Gazette-eS 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local. 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified 

GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


206 
10,320 


36,577 
67,596 
2,060 
14,385 
33,923 
10,526 _ 154,991 
19,074 310,877 


151,553 
295,161 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

Observer-mS 
ROP Local........... 
Preprint Local..... 
ROP Nationdl.......... 
Preprint National 
Classified............... Seneca 

GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


61,728 79,121 
3,826 35,343 
6,851 362 8,067 
9,072 36 8,113 

184,923 _ 152,261 194,785 


365,314 291,906 385,757 


65,158 
2,277 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plain Dealer-m 


ROP Local........... 
Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National... 
Classified............... : 


GRAND TOTAL 


72,287 
25,329 
12,602 
12,058 
99,208 


221,484 


9,261 75,033 
14,663 28,590 
33 16,537 
246 10,712 
10,668 _ 111,067 


34,871 _ 241,939 


YEAR TO DATE 438,802 68,293 479,230 


DELAND, FLA. 
Sun News-m 


ROP National . 
Clossified............ 


GRAND TOTAL.. 
YEAR TO DATE 


DULUTH, MINN. 

News-Tribune-a/d 
22,746 
16,026 
1,730 
14,875 3,276 13,375 
25,738 1,606 23,454 
81,115 33,448 77,720 
166,807 63,481 160,250 


3,248 
25,318 


23,095 
16,260 
1,536 


Preprint Locel.... 
ROP National . 
Preprint National... 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Leader Telegram-eS 


32,155 
22,797 
2,394 


31,745 
24,940 

1,937 

9,508 
24,053 
18,817 92,183 
37,599 181,232 


Preprint Local 18,817 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 10,076 
Classified. ui 25,448 

GRAND TOTAL....... 92,870 


YEAR TO DATE 181,294 
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1990 
FULL RUN PART RUN 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Journal-m* 
ROP Local... 804,257 
Preprint Locdi............. 605,532 
ROP Notionol................... 305,112 
Preprint National 15,853 
Osan nsecenes. 568,144 
GRAND TOTAL....... 2,298,898 
YEAR TO DATE...... 4,837,581 


Note: Figures given in modular agate line 


EUGENE, ORE. 
Register Guard-mS 
ROP Local..... 
ROP Nationol..... 
Clossified... 
GRAND TOTAL. 


YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Times-eS 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local........ 
ROP Nationdl............. 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE... 69,907 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Star-Telegram-m 
I I on csscscsoconcssan 70,960 23,912 
ROP Nationdl................ 7,368 
Classified............ : 135,405 


i cssicaces 213,733 23,912 


Star-Telegram-e 

ROP Local .. 49,444 23,912 
ROP National ‘ 7,291 
Classified.......... 99,122 


| _ SRA SSUR anon 155,857 23,912 


Star-Telegram-S 

ke, 43,117 36,012 
ROP National 3,574 
Classified............. 58,255 


I Sacacisss caters 104,946 36,012 


GRAND TOTAL 474,536 83,836 
YEAR TO DATE: 815,365 159,161 


FREDERICK, MD. 
Post-m 
Me ROU sicssctasessiacss 40,306 
Preprint Locol........... 63,135 
ROP National................ 1,288 
Classified.......... ame 51,404 


Totol......... 156,133 


News-e 
ROP Local .. oe 40,306 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Classified............. 


Total. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE: 


GALESBURG, ILL. 

Register-Mail-e 
a 17,051 
Preprint Locol................. 24,557 
ROP Nationol.................. 1 
Preprint Nationoal............ 575 
Classified...............000. 4,888 

GRAND TOTAL..... 47,982 

YEAR TO DATE:.... 92,493 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Daily News-m 
ROP Local 
ROP National 
Classified............... 
GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE..... 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


887,074 
689,100 
378,254 
20,849 
648,400 
2,623,677 
5,248,506 


53,724 
3,687 
121,470 
178,881 


39,543 
3,392 
90,723 


133,658 


29,052 
2,716 
57,460 
89,228 
401,767 
845,275 


38,465 
57,580 
1,764 
42,092 
139,901 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 
News-Press-m 

800 

Preprint Locol..... ie 318,180 
ROP National .. 118 
Classified ik 35,788 
GRAND TOTAL 354,886 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 877,630 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


Daily Independent-eS 
mw 36,338 
Preprint Local 18,692 
ROP Nationol...... os 1,304 
Preprint Nationol........... 66 
Classified..........eseee __ 13,747 
GRAND TOTAL...... 70,147 


YEAR TO DATE: 136,872 


GREENSBURG, PA. 
Tribune-Review-m 
CF CO siccccsisssnstscnss 19,683 
Preprint Local 11,531 6,869 
ROP Nationol.... , 862 
Classified... 26,257 


| Renee omen 58,333 6,869 


Tribune-Review-S 

tl ER 28,335 
Preprint Local............ 22,999 
ROP Nationdl............... 712 
Preprint National 18,070 
Che cen ecesecscesss 17,348 


Total........... #. 87,464 


GRAND TOTAL....... _ 145,797 
YEAR TO DATE...... 275,832 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Star-m 
| | |” RR 49,712 720 
Preprint Local..... 3,050 
ROP Nationol................ 2,777 
Preprint National 121 
Classified.......... . 57,314 


Total , me 109,803 


News-e 

OF OE snes 36,581 
Preprint Local... 

ROP National .. ; 2,567 
Preprint National........ 

Classified 


Total....... 


Star-S 

ROP Local............. 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified....... 


WH reiecasticcen. { 7,084 


GRAND TOTAL...... ; 14,866 
YEAR TO DATE: 4 26,390 


LA HABRA, CALIF. 
Daily Star-Progress-e 

ROP tece 32,350 
Preprint Local.. bass 7,951 
ROP Nationol.................. 16,874 
Preprint Nationdl............ 11,408 
Classified. ee 5,816 

GRAND TOTAL 74,399 


YEAR TO DATE....... 141,256 


LAMAR, COLO. 
Daily News-e 
CO I sic ccs ai css. cs. 7,477 
Preprint Locol.... ’ 
ROP Nationol..... . 32 
Preprint National 


Daily Sentinel-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National... 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Journal-Star-meS 
ROP Local............. 


1990 1989 
FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 
LE MARS, IOWA 
10,526 
453 


1,578 
12,557 
24,651 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Preprint Local ..............00. 
ROP National .............0..- 


Preprint National. 
Classified...... 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


Enterprise-e 


OP Ca a assisisccseans 


Preprint Locol....... 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


8,194 


ROP National............ 


Classified...... 


GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Courier Journal-a/d 
ROP Local .. 
Preprint Locol...... 
ROP National..... 


LLE, KY. 


19,802 
26,372 
129 


Preprint Nationdl........... 


Classified...... 
Total... 


Courier Journal-S 
ROP Local................. 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationdl..... 
Preprint National 


2,898 
49,201 


[i Een reaeenaee 


Total... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE.... 


Union Leader-m 
ROP Local......... 


ROP National................... 


Classified... 
TO a cssscennntene 


N.H. Sunday News-S 
ROP Local . 

ROP National... 
Classified. 


Total........ 


225,345 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 


36,859 

2,445 
32,314 
71,618 


16,816 
575 
19,239 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Times Herald Record-mS* 


ROP Local 


Preprint Locol.................. 


ROP Nationdl........ 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE: 


Observer-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol...... 
ROP Nationdl...... 


84,066 
36,360 60,048 

1,302 
20,340 540 

70,193 
212,261 __ 60,588 
405,018 113,649 


MOULTRIE, GA. 


Preprint Nationol.......... : 


Classified 


GRAND TOTAL... 


YEAR TO DATE: 


26,975 
26,975 


" 88 
, . 2 Classified... . 1,945 1,876 
*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in GRAND TOTAL...... 9454 4440 9,384 


lines. YEAR TO DATE 18,153 11,083 «17,526 (Continued on page 124) 
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1990 1989 1990 1989 


(Continued from page 123) 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


1990 1989 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. RALEIGH, N.C. 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN News & Observer-mS 


Star-m 


ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified............... 


Evening Press-e 


Preprint Loca 


Classified. 


ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-eS 
ROP Locol....... 


ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified...... 


YEAR TO DATE 


Tennessean-m 


Preprint Local............. 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified........ 


Banner-e 
ROP Local ............--ssse: 


ROP National 
Preprint National . 


Tennessean-S 


Preprint Local . 
ROP Nationdl....... 


Classified........... : 
Total . 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE. 


Register-m 

ROP Locdl .................-.... 
Preprint Local 

ROP National........ 


Register-S 


Preprint Local 

ROP National... 
Preprint Nationol....... 
Clossified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 





Preprint Locol............... : 


Preprint Locol............... ' 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


acca incsscsknsnatinee 


Preprint Local............... . 


Classified.................. Se 
PI shcsasiast eeaceicteopeocs ' 


Preprint Nationol.......... 


SEE Sea ; 


MUNCIE, IND. 


1,817 
527 


gE 


ROP Nationol.................. 
Preprint Nationoal........... 


169,272 
MUNSTER, IND. 


4,798 
18,361 


23,159 
45,595 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


38,105 
11,480 
2,833 


28,417 
80,835 


38,228 
12,242 
2,812 


27,883 
81,165 


29,188 
19,574 
1,409 
9,778 
20,102 
80,051 


242,051 
477,570 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


38,516 10,421 
6,489 13,167 
4,087 31 


Preprint Nationdl............ 


23,619 


22,113 


45,732 


326,422 87,672 


387,243 


36,099 


64,363 
126,591 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


Daily Hampshire Gazette-e 


ROP Local .... 
Preprint Locol.. 
ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


Argus Observer-eS 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationa 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Times-e 
ROP Locol....... 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


36,833 


25,671 6,063 


6,063 
10,062 


ONTARIO, ORE. 


15,818 
28,187 
304 
7,658 
51,967 
102,378 


OTTAWA, ILL. 


1,532 


1,532 
2,782 


PANAMA CITY, FLA. 


News-Herald-mS 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE..... 


Arizona Republic-m 


Preprint Local. ies 
ROP Nationol........ 5 
Preprint National 
Classified 


ROP Nationol..... 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


Arizona Republic-S 


Preprint Local... 

ROP Nationdl................. 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Press Herald-m 
ee ; 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 

Preprint National. 
Classified 
Pcie dercrectccninssenacses 


Express-e 


Preprint Loccl.. 
ROP Nationdi... 
Preprint National . 
Classified... 
Total... 


Telegram-S 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Preprint Nationa! 
Clossified...........< 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


123,587 
233,288 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
65,654 


50,331 
4,974 


4,362 
18,106 
879 


81,062 
202,021 


3,387 
26,734 


64,611 
50,331 
5,339 


4,065 
18,106 
879 


78,874 
199,155 


3,468 
26,518 


53,252 


1,013,426 135,047 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


25,140 
14,354 


17,231 
768 
4,735 
16,317 
58,099 


160,916 
332,328 


40,475 
10,578 
1,162 


17,246 
69,461 
134,174 


74,000 
43,104 
5,053 
1,262 
83,768 


207,187 


68,944 
43,104 
5,151 
1,262 
83,627 
202,088 


43,354 


551,713 
1,042,195 


23,220 


23,220 


43,602 


2,682 
12,967 


1,082 
16,731 


2,710 
12,967 


1,203 
16,880 


Preprint Nationa! 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE... 


Eagle-Times-e 


Or I cscs csesccenscesin ‘ 


Preprint Locol.......... 


ROP Nationol.................. 


ROP Local 

Preprint Local... 

ROP Nationdl.... 
Preprint Nationol........... 


Classified..............secs0e« ; 
WO ia iscicdnciicnniacaica 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


Gazette-Journal-m 
ROP Local....... . 
Preprint Loca 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE..... 


Times-Dispatch-m 


Me I siikicscsvccintsvees . 


Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified 


NOUN csciecncrnipnen . 


News Leader-e 


Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


Total... 
Times-Dispatch-S 

Preprint Local 

ROP National .. 


Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP Lee nn cessssocconss , 


Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Bee-mS 


Preprint Local. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


9,022 


250 


9,272 
16,462 


RENO, NEV. 


61,354 
86,574 
-1,885 
10,274 
53,796 
213,883 
464,458 


RICHMOND, VA. 


33,485 
11,820 
3,847 


2,821 
1,646 


30,636 
79,788 


1,023 
5,490 


25,507 
12,841 
4,088 


3,306 
1,504 
665 


28,369 
70,805 


1,156 
6,631 


28,673 
16,046 
1,517 
11,648 
24,892 
82,776 
233,369 
469,762 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


67,547 
108,856 
5,750 
16,570 
80,760 
279,483 
543,730 


22,099 


22,483 
41,293 


82,598 
96,444 
15,307 
18,720 
196,921 
409,990 
799,665 


13,197 
15,538 


4,784 
33,519 
58,084 


67,076 
438 
7,755 
14,690 
128,424 
218,383 
453,790 


40,596 
10,978 
4,64) 
163 
31,493 
87,871 


31,287 
11,553 
4,419 
163 
29,741 


77,163 


57,406 
97,296 
6,738 
13,866 
75,437 
250,743 
515,104 


83,404 
92,556 
15,447 
15,535 
202,605 
409,547 
824,560 


12,032 
18,556 


3,367 
33,955 
58,732 
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1990 1989 1990 1989 1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. SARATOGA, N.Y. 


Caledonian-Record-e 


Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 

Classified..... 
GRAND TOTA 
YEAR TO DATE 


ROP Local .. 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint National 
Classified. 

Total. 


OO CE nine 
Preprint Local... 

ROP National . 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Union-Tribune-m,eS 


Reprint Loco ...... 
ROP Nationol......... 
Preprint National 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE... 


Chronicle-m 
WP OO nian 
Preprint Local................. 
ROP National 
Preprint National.. ¥s 
Classified...............ssssee 


sec seccnapccisenteacnices 


Examiner-e 


ROP National.................. 
Preprint National 
OOTIN cnsanss F 


I cistectiateaticcecsnisstas 


ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-e 

ROP Local... 

Preprint Local... 

ROP National 

Preprint National. 

Classified re 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Outlook-e 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


lines. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch-S 


16,398 
10,496 
344 
4,010 
31,248 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch-m 


38,885 
11,141 
3,164 
103 
49,661 


102,954 


17,175 


24,896 
23,768 

3,862 
11,195 
39,505 


103,226 1,731 
206,180 46,643 
411,444 81,559 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


221,826 
53,338 
36,644 

9,876 

207,331 

529,015 


1,145,532 209,108 


38,449 
50,236 
19,876 
2,340 
49,447 
160,348 


10,226 


1,083 


11,309 


34,328 
50,236 
18,685 948 
2,340 
49,852 
155,441 


10,107 


11,055 


Examiner & Chronicle-S 


22,136 
58,712 
9,803 87 
15,600 
27,581 
133,832 
449,621 
839,717 


4,024 


4111 
26,475 
51,692 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


19,682 
69,660 
6,126 
10,191 
26,026 
131,685 
262,921 


74,191 
154,739 


216,577 
529,564 
1,153,978 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


34,201 
55,436 
18,069 
3,380 
50,715 
161,801 


30,688 
55,436 
16,557 
3,380 
50,719 
156,800 


20,596 
57,918 
8,828 
18,915 
26,169 
132,426 
451,027 
850,374 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


22,228 


405 


22,633 


477 


15,984 


936 


16,920 


15,077 


1,007 


16,084 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


Saratogian-m 
ROP Local ... 


Saratogian-S 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Classified...... 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE..... 


9,059 
14,544 
312 


10,037 


33,952 


3,454 


648 


1728 


2,376 
2,376 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. 


Star-Herald-mS 

OP UI ccsiisicsie 

Preprint Local. 

ROP National .. 

Preprint National. 

Classified * 
GRAND TOTAL.. 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


News-Star-mS 
WP Ce ana sinns 
ROP Nationol....... 
Classified........ 
GRAND TOTAL..... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-mS 

| |. a 
Preprint Local 

ROP National 

Preprint Nationdl............ 
i Reeacemneere 


ascites aietascacetncstends 


Journal-e 

Te aii vinsesies casi 
Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 

Preprint National wi 
ices scicsscdscszices 


Witentothnns 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Tribune-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP Nationodl............... 
Preprint Nationol............ 
Classified... 


Preprint Locol................. 
ROP Nationol.... 
Preprint National... 
CORIO sins cecnsesonses 


|, enn moeueeeer ore 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Spokesman-Review-m 
ROP Local......... 
Preprint Local... 

ROP National 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Preprint National. 
Classified. 


33,263 
544 


9,642 
43,449 


45,658 
17,444 
2.917 
9,064 
20,927 
96,010 


27,866 


147,743 
319,555 


26,274 
8,060 


62,525 


13,244 
5,460 
871 
16,640 
12,948 


49,162 


111,687 
225,873 


5,112 


12,952 


196 


13,148 
30,081 


SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


13,562 


13,562 


7,536 


21,098 
48,032 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


2,023 
19,240 


130 


21,393 


3,136 
38,740 


4) 876 


63,269 


109,651 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


46,254 
19,655 
2,025 
9,270 
18,532 
95,736 


28,344 
6,223 
1,322 


16,626 
52,515 


148,251 
324,197 


30,254 
2,860 
2,625 


31,826 
67,564 


14,907 
16,900 

900 
13,390 
14,850 


60,947 


128,511 
261,547 


Spokesman-Review-S 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Post-Standard-m 
OO I rics cnonc 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Classified 


Total... 
Herald Journal-e 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol...... ; 
CONN sr acrerinccirtcavines 


Nitto 


Herald American-S 
PRP CC csc senscnnssesen 
Preprint Local...... 

ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified............ 


sas tatoos 


GRAND TOTAL..... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Morning News Tribune- 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol....... , 
ROP Nationdl................... 
Preprint Nationdl...... 
Classified............ 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


The Blade-e 
ROP Local........... 
Preprint Local........ 
ROP Nationol............. 
Classified............. 


Totol......... 
The Blade-S 


Preprint Local........... 
ROP Nationol................. 
Preprint Nationdl........... 
Classified.............0.0. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE... 


Capital Journal-m 

ROP Local... 

Preprint Local.. 

ROP National... 

Preprint National..... 

Classified...... 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Daily Breeze-eS 


Preprint Local . 

ROP National as 

Preprint Nationdl............ 

fs Seno 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


9,313 


294,022 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


27,951 
54,634 

2,460 
19,493 


104,538 


11,532 


11,532 


26,995 
59,391 
2,330 
18,031 
106,747 


5,899 


5,899 


17,441 107 
29,852 
821 
12,423 
18,208 
78,745 107 


17,358 
32,687 


290,030 
619,868 


TACOMA, WASH. 
m 
39,176 1,920 
47,545 7,222 
11,761 89 
15,798 
47,065 1,079 
161,345 10,310 
312,010 21,085 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


33,837 
19,593 

2,049 
16,324 
7\,803 


23,333 
25,578 

2,416 
15,498 
12,744 
79,569 


151,372 
290,051 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


42,987 


13,345 44,628 


54,337 


163,774 109,985 


TORRANCE, CALIF. 


206,197 
415,955 


34,322 
40,524 

3,150 
21,155 
99,151 


31,773 
48,989 
3,164 
19,889 
103,815 


20,196 
32,567 

1,379 
11,256 
19,858 


85,256 


288,222 


585,549 


43,781 
47,986 
10,334 
15,510 
43,746 
161,357 
319,888 


51,676 
61,258 
6,183 
14,867 
80,874 
214,858 
436,844 


(Continued on page 126) 
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(Continued from page 125) 
1990 1989 
FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


TROY, OHIO 
Daily News-eS 


ROP National . 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


World-m 

ig EERE 
Preprint Local 

ROP National . ‘ 
TORO 


Toe Poca teat 


Tribune-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Classified 


Preprint Local 

ROP Nationol...... 

Preprint National ; 

Cat... ; 

cesses icpactcheetonctncee : 
GRAND TOTAL...... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


189,821 
389,252 


5,472 
11,731 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Times News-m 


Preprint Local 
ROP National . aa 
Classified.............. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


16,554 


16,554 
33,383 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Sun-e 
ae 
Preprint Local....... : 
ROP Nationol....... 
Preprint National......... : 
Clossified............ 


Pa tiedeoaeonied : 


35,875 37,171 
37,923 
28,655 
3,916 
; 57,423 


30,660 
3,766 
50,148 


37,923 121,745 


Province-m 

ROP Local.......... 
Preprint Locol... 

ROP National : 
Preprint National............ 
a 


ES ene y 692 
GRAND TOTAL 38,615 
YEAR TO DATE... 93,986 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
Observer-Reporter-m 


Preprint Local... 


Observer-Reporter-S 


Preprint Local... 

ROP National 

Preprint Nationdl............ 
Classified..................0+.. : 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


1990 1989 
FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
Times/Record News-mS 


ROP National 
Classified. 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


628,941 
588,010 
161,077 


Preprint Local 
ROP Nationdl...... 
Preprint National... ; 31,341 
Classified 322,870 
GRAND TOTAL........ 1,732,239 
YEAR TO DATE...... 3,580,442 


1,792,570 
3,541,401 


*Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


WINSTON SALEM, N.C. 
Journal-m 
39,305 
Preprint Locol.......... 7,747 
ROP Nationol................. 2,830 
Preprint National 450 
Classified...............s000 : 


12,614 
11,173 


42,166 
3,629 
2,638 


42,424 
90,857 


Journal-S 
| rear 
Preprint Local.............++: 
ROP Nationodl................. 
Preprint National............ 
Clavetiell.........—......... 


RN cssseessctbacconstonesenen 


18,624 
2,298 
1,372 

10,064 

15,281 

47,639 


138,496 
288,887 


GRAND TOTAL..... 


YEAR TO DATE....... 281,434 








273 billion coupons 
distributed 
during 1989 


More than 273.4 billion coupons 
were distributed by manufacturers to 
consumers in 1989 — an average of 
more than 3,000 coupons for each 
household in the United States — an 
increase of 9% over 1988, according 
to Carolina Manufacturer’s Service 
Inc. of Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Free-standing inserts were the 
overwhelming coupon distribution 
method, with 77.3% of all coupons 
distributed that way. The next most 
popular methods were newspaper 
coupons at 6.6%, down from 10.3% in 
1988, followed by magazines at 4.6% 
and direct mail at 3.7%, both up from 
1988. 

Consumers redeemed more than 
7.1 billion coupons, and the average 
face value of all coupons was 49.7¢. 


Switch to Sat. a.m. 


The Herald of New Britain, Conn., 
has changed its Saturday publishing 
schedule to morning distribution and 
has introduced a new automotive sec- 
tion. The paper continues to publish 
in the afternoon Monday through Fri- 
day. 





Sullivan realigns 
its regional sales 


Sullivan Graphics of Brentwood, 
Tenn., formerly GBP Industries/ 
Greater Buffalo Press, has expanded 
and realigned the national sales orga- 
nization of its Media Division, adding 
three new sales regions in the Mid- 
Atlantic, Southeast and Southwest 
and realigning its existing territories 
in the Eastern, Midwest and Western 
sales regions. 

Regional vice presidents for sales in 
each of the new regions are: Mid- 
Atlantic, Michael A. Ross, who had 
been on the Greater Buffalo Press 
sales staff for six years; Southeast, 
Stephen J. Venarchick, who spent 
nine years with the Webb Publishing 
Division of Maxwell Communica- 
tions Corp.; and Southwest, Chuck 
Gordon, who was with Zellerbach 
Paper for 25 years and American 
Color for five. 

The regional vice presidents for 
sales in the realigned regions are: 
East, Leonard Rosenberg, who 
directs sales operations for the com- 
pany; Midwest, Donald T. Vineburg, 
who had been vice president/sales for 
Eastern Color; and West, Michael R. 
Hickerson, who previously was a vice 
president at R.R. Donnelly for 14 
years and at Maxwell Communica- 
tions Corp. for over two. 


Telegram & Gazette 
joins with students 


The Telegram & Gazette, Worces- 
ter, Mass., recently became one of 13 
area businesses helping local schools 
when it joined with the Freeland 
Street Elementary School through the 
Alliance for Education. 

The newspaper will help the school 
produce its first newspaper, and 13 
employees are serving as school vol- 
unteers, going to the school regularly 
to talk about their jobs, describe their 
hobbies, read to students and provide 
tutoring. 

In addition, the Telegram & 
Gazette is regional coordinator for the 
national Citizen Bee contest, a spell- 
ing bee-like competition which quiz- 
zes high school students on American 
history, government, geography, cur- 
rent events and economics. 

The paper also planned to publish 
its annual Newspaper in Education 
supplement, which will feature win- 
ners of seven contests for students in 
kindergarten through the 12th grade, 
and it is participating in the statewide 
high school newspaper contest. 
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(Continued from page 15) 





tives accept as a fundamental tenet 
that liberal values permeate the press, 
student and professional. 

Bias is not managed or systematic 
control, not a conspiracy, Blackwell 
feels, it is more a “mind set” that 
“sneers at” conservatives, gives 
them “short shrift.” 

Other Washington-based groups 
train collegiate conservatives with a 
yen for newspapering. All find an 
anti-conservative bias in the press, 
but say they are less interested in 
teaching students to write conserva- 
tive ideology than in teaching them to 
be good journalists. 

The Institute for Educational 
Affairs offers grants and training to an 
expanding chain of non-official con- 
servative college papers called the 
Collegiate Network. Since 1988, it 
has grown from 38 to 58 papers, 
boasting papers at 20 of the top 25 





and columnist M. Stanton Evans’ 
National Journalism Center. 

“No question our basic appeal is to 
conservative kids, but there’s no lit- 
mus test and no indoctrination,” 
Evans said. “We try not to teach peo- 
ple to slant news to the right, we’re 
trying to teach good journalism.” 

He operates on the premise the 
media have “problems in philosoph- 
ical balance and just plain compe- 
tence” — and on $400,000 a year 
from such foundations as Olin and 
Reader’s Digest. 

Twelve-week programs run three 
times a year for 75 college students a 
year and involve internships at 
Washington news organizations, he 
said, including UP], WTOP-AM 
radio, and with columnists. Interns 
are paid $100 a week. 

Most conservatives — Coors 
being one exception — deny they are 
preparing journalists to infiltrate 
newspapers with conservative val- 
ues. 

In fact, few alumni choose newspa- 
per work. When they do, they gravi- 
tate toward editorial pages. 





“There’s no reason why there can’t be more 
reporters who are self-identified 
conservatives . .. There’s no inherent reason why the 


majority can’t be better represented in journalism.” 





universities, including the Dartmouth 
Review and a daily, the Badger Her- 
ald at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

Some are so successful with adver- 
tisers that they are causing their 
school-funded papers financial prob- 
lems, according to institute president 
Leslie Lenkowsky. 

Of $750,000 in a year donated by 
conservative foundations and indivi- 
duals, student newspapers get about 
$300,000 he said, including $125,000 
for grants. 

The institute gives grants averaging 
$3,200 per year and holds six regional 
conferences every spring to instruct 
on writing, publishing, layout, news- 
room management. It also offers a 
newsletter and an 800 phone. 

It advocates, for example, replac- 
ing pro-contra rhetoric with an inter- 
view with a Marxist professor and 
teaches students to “keep opinions 
out of reporting and put it on the 
opinion page,” Lenkowsky said. 
“They've still got to do an objective 
job or they’re not going to be persua- 
sive .. . Wetell them, ‘You still have 
an obligation to report fairly.’ ” 

Another Washington-based train- 
ing ground is former newspaper editor 








One who did is Tom Holt, a 27- 
year-old editorial writer at the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, an alum- 
nus of two training programs and 
publisher of the conservative North- 
western Review. 

“In general, from my experience 
and from talk to people I know, con- 
servatives simply are not welcome at 
campus newspapers, and they are not 
generally welcome within journalism 
schools,” he observed. 

Conservatives in college “often 
suffer consequences at the hands of 
college faculty for being outspoken,” 
he said, from low grades to harass- 
ment and discrimination. “That’s a 
major free speech issue that’s largely 
ignored. 

“I don’t think there’s any question 
that there’s a sociological bias in news 
media,” said Holt, who teaches at 
Leadership Institute and has worked 
at Heritage Foundation in public rela- 
tions and as a government speech 
writer. 

He said bias shows in what is cov- 
ered and which sources are called. 

“When you have all points of view 
in the newsroom, if someone is being 
biased, someone is going to call them 
on it. But if you don’t have balance, 





some things are going to slide through 
unintentionally,” Holt said. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t think there 
is such a thing as unbiased news cov- 
erage. You see things through your 
own eyes.” 

He said the program was “not 
teaching people to be conservative 
journalists, but to help conservatives 
become journalists . . . If a few get 
interested in journalism, whether it’s 
the news or editorial pages, it’s a con- 
tribution to the field.” 


What liberal bias? 


Mark Goodman, director of the 
Student Press Law Center, disputes 
contentions of bias. 

Thankful for more papers reflecting 
more diversity, he said, “I think cam- 
pus papers are certainly not bastions 
of the far left. If anything, they’re 
pretty middle-of-the-road voices that 
reflect the student populations of 
their schools.” 

Left-wing is “not the perception I 
have of journalism programs I have 
seen around the country,” he 
asserted. 

Most student papers are inde- 
pendent from faculty, he is con- 
vinced. 

“We don’t hear many situations 
where conservative students on a 
publication’s staff are being censored 
by journalism faculty.” 

More often, censorship is by 
administrations or student govern- 
ments. 

John Lavine, newspaper publisher, 
Medill University journalism profes- 
sor, and head of the journalism 
accrediting council, said studies 
about today’s colleges refute asser- 
tions of liberality. 

“To look at journalism schools as a 
bastion of liberalism is simply not to 
be in tune with what’s going on out 
there,” he said. “There has been an 
element of the conservative move- 
ment that won’t be satisfied unless 
their brand of conservatism is all 
that’s heard.” 

There many politically conserva- 
tive professors, he added, while con- 
servative student papers are rela- 
tively rare and often supported not by 
readers and advertisers but by parti- 
san organizations. 

Amy Weiss, spokesperson for the 
Center for National Policy, a liberal 
group, said conservative papers were 
outnumbering liberal papers by a 
large margin, with the help of wealthy 
conservative groups. 

Her group grants a total of $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year — none last year — to 
liberal college papers and holds a two- 
day annual conference for 50 college 
journalists. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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“I don’t see mainstream papers 
being liberal. If there is a bias at all, 
they are not serving their constituen- 
cies .. . I don’t agree the establish- 
ment press is liberal, either.” 

Neither does she believe conserva- 
tives “don’t have a voice because 
professors are too liberal. 

“It’s ridiculous. A lot of estab- 
lished conservatives like to feed stu- 
dents propaganda so there’s a bigger 
base for them,” Weiss said, finding 
that conservative students enjoy an 
advantage over liberals. 

“I don’t believe when you’re in 
journalism school you’re taught to 
write with a liberal bend or a conser- 
vative bend. If you are, there’s a 
problem with the j-school,” she said. 

Mary Ann Yodelis Smith, president 
of the Association of Schools of Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communications 
and vice chancellor of the University 
of Wisconsin, said, “Journalism 
faculties, like the rest of the world, 
are a mix of people. They have high 
professional standards, meaning stu- 
dents and faculty alike are not ped- 
dling a political point of view. There is 
place for political points of view on 
the editorial page. Any charges of bias 
one way or another simply are not 
credible.” 


Reunion planned 


The first reunion for former 
employees of the Macomb Daily 
newspaper is planned for June 1 in 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

A group of former staffers is plan- 
ning the event and needs help locating 
former employees of the newspaper 
and its predecessor, the Monitor- 
Leader. 

Those interested in attending 
should contact Bill Cross at (313) 463- 
8671, or Joe Parrinello at Box 12, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 48046. 


Calif. daily to 
switch to a.m. 


The evening Salinas Californian 
will become a morning paper on May 
14, publisher Fred Hamilton 
announced. 

Hamilton said the conversion will 
enable the daily to continue its 
expanded coverage of the past few 
years to become a complete, county- 
wide newspaper. 








Santa Fund was 
most successful 


The Worcester, Mass., Telegram & 
Gazette Santa Fund was the most suc- 
cessful in its 51-year history, deliver- 
ing toys to over 9,000 needy children 
on Christmas Day. 

The fund raised over $167,000 in 
1989, compared with $158,000 in 1988, 
and the number of contributions rose 
from 3,800 in 1988 to 4,000 in 1989. 


UNESCO 
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[World Press Freedom Committee] 
and the International Newspaper 
Publishers Association (FIEJ) to join 
in UNESCO’s independent media ini- 
tiatives further demonstrates the 
commitment the organization has 
made to promoting free, indepen- 
dent and pluralistic media world- 
wide .... 

“With this record of accomplish- 
ment, we therefore, cannot under- 
stand how the statement could be 
made that UNESCO has not made any 
progress in the area of communica- 
tions. The facts amply speak other- 
wise.” 
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think he would be a very good one. He 
has the experience and knowledge.” 

Some comments were not-so-com- 
plimentary: “Gov. Cuomo should run 
for the president of the ACME Elevator 
Company; the taxpayers of New 
York State have been getting shafted 
the past eight years”; “Gov. Cuomo 
should first go mess up another state 
before he does a whole country; let 
him win the trip to Boston; maybe 
he'll like it and stay.”; “Gov. Cuomo 
should run to Sicily to be a Mafia 
soldier; he has years of experience in 
killing all of New York State finan- 
cially.” 

Other comments were just unusual: 
“Gov. Cuomo should run for presi- 
dent in 92 so that my ‘Cuomo °88’ 
socks will double in value . . . for the 
complete collector of political trivia”; 
“Gov. Cuomo should run for presi- 
dent because he will probably eat 
broccoli”; “Gov. Cuomo should run 
in the Boston Marathon and donate 
any sneaker endorsement money to 
the New York State deficit.” 

Winners of the four-week promo- 
tion were to be selected at random, in 
accordance with state law. 





demanded a housecleaning.” 


Ex-controller 
charged with 
embezzlement 


A former controller for the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger was arrested 
(April 12) on charges of embezzling 
$40,000 from the Gannett Co.-owned 
newspaper. 

O.J. Daniels had already been fired 
from the Clarion-Ledger after it was 
discovered that revenues had been 
inflated $4 million over a two-year 
period. 

Daniels, 36, is free on $10,000 bail. 
Police have said they expect to pre- 
sent evidence for the criminal charge 
to a grand jury on June 11, Clarion- 
Ledger publisher Thomas Shafer 
said. 

Daniel’s attorney, Robert Childers, 
said through a secretary that there 
would be no comment. 

Publisher Shafer also declined to 
make extensive comment, saying 
police had asked him not to get into 
details of the allegations against 
Daniels. 

Contacted before his arrest, how- 
ever, Daniels told E&P that he stands 
by comments he made to USA Today 
in a March 23 story. 

In that story, Daniels maintained 
that he reported the phony $4 million 
in revenue by counting some ad 
revenue twice. 

Daniels also said he cooked the 
books on orders of former publisher 
Robert E. Robbins. Because of disap- 
pointing ad sales, the newspaper’s 
revenue was slipping beneath Gan- 
nett corporate mandates, Daniels 
said. 

He said Robbins ordered the false 
accounting because of “pressure to 
make the bottom line.” 

In the USA Today account, Daniels 
said no money was taken in the pro- 
cess of falsifying the books. 

When Daniels was fired, Robbins, 
was named a general executive for 
Gannett South newspapers. 

Daniels charged that only he him- 
self was fired because he is black, 
which the newsapaper denied. 

New publisher Shafer said the Cla- 
rion-Ledger is convinced that “Rob- 
bins did not know anything in either 
instance,” that is, about the phony 
accounting or the alleged embezzle- 
ment. 

.Shafer also said that the resigna- 
tions, apparently forced, of two other 
employees in the newspaper finance 
department were “not in any way 
connected to the criminal situation. 

“We felt like we had problems in 
the finance department that 
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of recycling newspapers. By the late 1980s, producers, 
who had previously committed to add 2.1 million tons of 
cleanly produced virgin newsprint by 1991, saw a shift in 
public sentiment toward the recycled newsprint they were 
not equipped to produce. They were now locked into 
supplying a demand that was changing.” 

He further noted the costs involved for producers can be 
in the area of $400 million for mill construction and $50 to 
$100 million for additional deinking facilities. 

Cost is but one complicating factor in recycling. He 
pointed to the declining price for old newspapers, as 
collections increase but processing capacity rises more 
slowly. 

Bennack said the “key question” is how to make the 
change from “substantial dependence” on virgin to 
recycled newsprint. He said that if conversion is to be 
made with minimal disruption and greatest efficiency, it 
must be accomplished through voluntary means “in a 
process dictated by the market” and not rushed to comple- 
tion by the kinds of laws enacted or awaiting action in 
several states. “I believe that, as well-intentioned as they 
may be, they are all equally mistaken,” Bennack asserted. 

Such enforced haste, he continued, can create “severe 
disruption” for newspapers and newsprint makers 
because “society cannot legislate solutions to what are 
basically economic problems” that can be effectively 
dealt with only by a free market. He compared the move to 
regulate markets in the U.S. with the now-recognized 
failures to do the same in Eastern Europe. “Legislated 
demand,” he said, would slow progress and add expense, 
especially in light of the newsprint market’s cyclical 
nature. 

He said controls “could even adversely affect the kind 
and size of some newspapers,” and called attention to the 
use of newsprint controls by nations not fully free. “Con- 
trol the supply of paper, and you control the presses as 
well.” 

He also made note of promising efforts in states where 
publishers’ groups and government officials have cooper- 
ated to develop realistic goals and conditions for increas- 
ing the use of recycled newsprint. 

Bennack concluded that all can contribute: readers can 
help by participating in recycling programs; local govern- 
ments can help by creating collection programs and mar- 
ket development task forces in consultation with industry 
experts; publishers can help by increasing commitments 
to use of recycled newsprint, returning all newsprint waste 
and encouraging and educating “citizens and public offi- 
cials in understanding the mechanics of newspaper recy- 
cling”; producers can help by moving to use of old news- 
papers as furnish for mills, by stimulating the market and 
by sharing innovations in transportation, distribution and 
utilization of old newspapers. 


Guild files NLRB complaint 


The Newspaper Guild of New York this week filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board an unfair labor prac- 
tice complaint against the New York Daily News, charging 
News management with failure to bargain in good faith. 

The action came one day after management halted its 
practice of deducting union dues from employee’s pay- 
checks. The News has also terminated its contracts with 
the Guild and nine other unions. 

Ten unions at the News are currently negotiating new 
contracts which expired March 31. 





E&P’s Annual Report 
of Newspaper 
Advertising Linage 
is almost here! 


Published May 26, 1990 


Over 500 newspapers listed from 
throughout the U.S. and Canada 
with the latest advertising data 
in retail, automotive, classified, 
general, financial, and legal... 


Closing Dates: 
Space: May 16 
Ad Material: May 18 


ha 


...an ideal promotion opportu- 
nity for newspapers in a section 
within an issue that will be a sig- 
nificant information and reference 
source for advertisers and agencies. 
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Call now and reserve space — 
(212) 675 * 4380, ask for Don Parvin! 
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At any one time, about 35 reporters 
work for City News, and the turnover 
is high. In 1988, a pretty typical year, 
28 of the 35 positions turned over. 
Perhaps signaling a media slowdown, 
last year just 18 jobs turned over. 

As people leave, everyone moves 
up one step in the City News Bureau 
ladder to resignation. 

A new hire typically works the 
switchboard, learning office proce- 
dure and getting to know colleagues. 

Soon, however, the reporter is 
assigned a police beat, usually in Chi- 
cago’s wild and wooly West Side. 

“They didn’t pay me enough to 
afford a car, and I can remember 
these endless bus rides to the West 
Side. You were never happier than 
when the police station finally came 
into view,” Simon recalled. 

In addition to reporting the heavy 
crime load, new reporters typically 
are covering a multitude of smaller 
beats. 

As a result, “We use a very old- 
fashioned rewrite system,” Reilly 
said. 

“I have yet to see anybody [new] 
who is accustomed to the volume of 
work they have in any big city, and 
certainly that’s true in Chicago,” he 
said. 

For new City News Bureau report- 
ers the experience is both heady and 
frightening. 

“You come right out of school one 
week, and the next week you’re cov- 
ering a big shooting or the mayor,” 
said Robin Florzak, who is now a 
news producer for WFLD-TV, the 
Fox network station in Chicago. 

“It’s like they throw you into the 
deep end of the pool to teach you to 
swim,” she added. 

It’s a system that often sets green 
reporters against Chicago cops who 
delight in pulling pranks on the kids 
from “Silly News.” 

They make up stories or crack mor- 
bid jokes while reporters get their first 
look at gruesome crime scenes. 

Of course, it works both ways, Sey- 
mour Hersh remembers. 

“We played games on them, too, 
and a lot of times the desk sergeants 
covered for us. You’d cover the Hyde 
Park police station from your apart- 
ment playing poker and they’d call 
you if something happened,” he said. 

Again and again, former City News 
reporters said working with the cops 
may have been the best lessons they 
took from the bureau. 

“You did learn to be very aggres- 








sive,” Hersh said. “You did learn 
there was no cop you couldn’t stand 
up to.” 

“You definitely learn not to be 
intimidated or awed by people you 
see on tv or who are in the public 
eye,” more recent graduate Bill 
Ruminski said. 

Reporters rotate through the four 
Chicago police districts, ending up at 
the downtown headquarters. 

Then they move to rewrite and 
become the ones asking such ques- 
tions as, “Was Big John [the largest 
firefighting snorkel] used on the 
fire?” 

If they are still around, they move 
to such prize beats as City Hall or 
Cook County courts and government. 

They often aren’t still around, how- 
ever. 

Minimum wage 

“As you approach that second 
anniversary you say to yourself, ‘My 
God, I’ve got to get out of here!’ tv 
news producer Florzak said. 

It’s not just burnout that pushes 
reporters out the door. 

“Our disincentive to stay is our 
salary program,” editor Reilly said. 
“We pay notoriously cheap sala- 
ries.” 

Those salaries are as much a part of 
City News legend as the mouse in the 
pneumatic tubes. It’s just that stories 
about low pay are all too true. 

“Two months ago Kurt Vonnegut 
dropped in to visit,” Reilly said. “He, 
said hello — and he immediately 
began to complain about his salary. 
He worked here right after [World 
War II] and yet he could still remem- 
ber the precise amount of the salary.” 

New hires now start at $265 a week, 
which is bumped up to $280 after six 
months, so that in the first year they 
gross a grand total of $14,700. 

“For the life of me, I still don’t 
know how some of my co-workers 
were able to live in single apartments 
or with only one roommate, to go out 
ona weekend and have any money for 
even the basics,” said Ruminski, who 
lived at home with his parents during 
his three years at City News. 

Reporters now . . . and then 

Pay, however, is not a disincentive 
to job applicants, who continue to 
find their way to City News in steady 
numbers. 

“In a way I would almost have paid 
to work for City News,” Alex Alex- 
ander, a field producer for WFLD-TV 
in Chicago, said. 

Reilly, who estimates he spends 
10% of his time interviewing and hir- 
ing new journalists, says today’s 
applicants are exceptionally well- 
qualified. 

“The intelligence and general 





knowledge of the kids I’m seeing 
today is in some cases awesome. I’m 
glad I’m not out there looking for a job 
now,” he said. 

“If only they could spell,” he 
added wistfully. 

Reilly himself began in 1961 at City 
News before joining the Chicago Sun- 
Times where he rose to metro editor. 
He has headed City News for six 
years. 

Applicants are warned nowadays, 
however, that there’s little chance 
they will go directly from City News 
to either of the city’s two major 
papers. 

In the beginning 

City News could be traced back to 
1881 when journalist John Suter, 
undercapitalized and with just a few 
reporters, tried to interest the city’s 
papers in chatty social notes. 

However, the bureau began as a 
newspaper cooperative on Aug. 13, 
1890, when the publishers of six Chi- 
cago papers — including such long- 
gone dailies as the InterOcean closed 
and the German-language Staats Zei- 
tung signed an agreement to “depend 
upon the City Press Association for 
night police news and each agrees that 
he will not permii anyone represent- 
ing his papers to be put on night police 
Werk...” 

“Through attrition we are now 
down to just two owners, the Tribune 
and the Sun-Times,” Reilly said. 

Rather than replace beat reporters 
from the dailies, City News functions 
as a kind of backup for the papers. 

“The Tribune and the Sun-Times 
know not to use City News material 
unverified,” Reilly said. “Both 
papers know our reporters are very 
young and we make more than our 
share of mistakes.” 

City News stories go out — by 
Atex computer rather than pneumatic 
tubes — to the Associated Press, 
United Press International, the New 
York Times and all of Chicago’s tele- 
vision and radio stations. 

Its daybook is considered, at least 
by the tv stations, as more valuable 
than that of two major wire bureaus, 
and its election results — obtained by 
arrangement with more than 2,000 
city and county precinct captains — 
are frequently the fastest. 

City News can also count some big 
scoops, historic and recent — and 
nearly all the result of its obsession 
with detail. 

It was a City News reporter, for 
instance, who moved the first story of 
John Dillinger’s shooting by the FBI. 
The reporter ignored a cop who told 
him, “It’s just some Chinamen. Get 
lost, kid.” 

In 1982, City News reporter John 
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story of the random murders by cya- 
nide-poisoned Tylenol capsules. At 
the time, Rooney was diligently fol- 
lowing up what seemed io be a routine 
medical examiner’s case. 

Of course, City News boners can 
be just as historic. 

Tipped to the St. Valentines Day 
massacre, a cautious City News 
rewrite man moved this item: “Six 
men are reported to have been seri- 
ously injured in a fight in a pool room 
at 2122 N. Clark St.” 


Thanks for the memories 


When City News celebrated its 61st 
anniversary, the old Chicago Daily 
News observed, “Many a man will 
join in a fond toast to the City Press 
Saturday night well remembering a 
time when he would have preferred to 
toss a bomb.” 

So it is today. 

“TI always hear these people saying 
how much they loved City News,” 
Simon said. “I don’t remember them 
all being so happy when they were 
there.” 

“I don’t mean to be unromantic 
about it, but I’m not romantic about 
it,” Seymour Hersh said. “I don’t go 
to bed every night saying, ‘Thank 
God for City News Bureau.’ ” 

But then he added, “It was a good 
place. Everybody should go to a place 
like that.” 


Vt. editor resigns 
over drug testing 


Kent Newkirk, managing editor of 
the Bennington (Vt.) Banner, has 
resigned, citing his “inability as a 
manager to support the management’s 
pre-employment drug-testing pol- 
cy. 

Eagle Publishing Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., announced a few weeks ago 
that it would begin drug testing job 
applicants. 


Stauffer donation 
to help KU j-school 


Stauffer Communications Inc. of 
Topeka, Kan., has pledged $100,000 
to the Kansas University Endowment 
Association to benefit the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Mass Communications at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

The Stauffer Communications 
Journalism Faculty Internship Fund 
will supplement the expenses of 
faculty members who work in profes- 
sional journalism jobs over the sum- 
mer break. 





Flynn Rooney, then 23, broke the. 
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how going to the supermarket, buying 
cars and, in general, how they live, 
affects the environment.” 

Siegfried agreed that global warm- 
ing and destruction of the ozone layer 
will be important stories. 

“As much as people hope, the 
problems are not going to go away, 
but I think coverage will turn from 
what to do to stop it to what to do to 
live with it.” 

Nelson said that, although global 
environmental stories will rate signifi- 
cant coverage, “concern with local, 
parochial environmental interests will 
escalate” in the 1990s. ““That’s where 
people live. That’s what’s under our 
direct control. There will always be a 
strong thrust to confroni the issues 
that are right here. There will not be 





increasing coverage of global issues 
to the detriment of local ones.” 

Bukro said that, in addition to writ- 
ing about climate change, ozone, gar- 
bage disposal and toxic chemicals, 
environmental reporters in the 1990s 
should see if programs and technolo- 
gies offered as solutions to environ- 
mental problems in the last two 
decades are working. 


For example, he asked, are expen- 
sive water-treatment plants really 
doing the promised job cleaning the 
nation’s waterways? 


“We spend a lot of time worrying 
about distant, far-off environmental 
problems, and here we are standing in 
garbage up to our waists. It’s a deli- 
cate balancing act. Obviously, we 
can’t ignore global warming, but we 
have to be sure we’re not telling read- 
ers, ‘Here’s doomsday again,’ while 
forgetting the problems closer at 
hand.” 
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rial page editor, the Dallas Morning 
News; Richard Aregood, editorial 
page editor, the Philadelphia Daily 
News; and William B. Brown, execu- 
tive editor, the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser and the Alabama Journal. 

Nick Anderson of the Ohio State 
Lantern, Columbus, Ohio, was 
awarded the Scripps Howard Foun- 
dation National Journalism Award for 
college cartoonist. Anderson 
received $2,000, and the Ohio State 
Lantern received an engraved cita- 
tion. 

Anderson’s work was cited by the 
judges for its bold, confident 
approach and the creativity he 
brought to “some tired subjects.” 

Finalists were Bill Costello of the 
University of Maryland, College 
Park; David Luebke of Creighton 
University, Omaha, Neb.; and Jay 





Ramsey Carr of Stephen F. Austin 
University, Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Judges included “Peanuts” creator 
Charles M. Schulz, for whom the 
award is named; Roy Paul Nelson, 
professor of journalism, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon; and Marty Claus, 
managing editor-features/business, 
the Detroit Free Press. 


Scripps Howard Foundation 
National Journalism Awards were 
also presented to a number of broad- 
cast outlets in various categories. 


Winners were: 

Commitment to literacy, WFSB- 
TV, Hartford, Conn.; Excellence in 
broadcast journalism/large market 
radio, WSM Radio, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Excellence in broadcast journalism/ 
small market radio, KWTO, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Excellence in broadcast 
journalism/large market television, 
WCBS-TV, New York; and Excel- 
lence in broadcast journalism/small 
market television, KARK-TV, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
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lem” at the new print site, Prefon- 
taine said that the once colorful 
LeDroit now runs less color than 
when it printed on its own 12-unit 
Goss Metroliner, which he called “a 
monster for us,” that gave the paper 
all the color it needed. Color, how- 
ever, still appears on all section 
fronts. 

What SCS called one of the pro- 





ject’s final steps is fully automated 
classified ad pagination running on an 
existing Mac II that replaces classi- 
fied pagination that had been using 
Quark XPress. Called the Computer 
Aided Classified Design System, it is 
a joint development of SCS and Pon- 
grass Australia Pty. Ltd. (Paginated 
classified pages are still passed to 
Quark XPress before output.) 


“That’s a wonderful piece of soft- 
ware,” said Prefontaine. “You can 
paginate an entire section in about an 
hour.” 
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Mal has wide range of cartoon features 


He’s drawing ‘Phil and Del’ for the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘Willy’ for 
self-syndication, ‘Malfunction Junction’ for Whitegate, and more 


By George L. Beiswinger 


Many cartoonists decry the fact 
that their work is constantly being 
compressed as newspapers strive to 
put more and more comics on each 
page. 

So what about an artist who actu- 
ally produces a panel that is little 
more than half an inch wide by more 
than 13 inches deep? The ultimate 
squeeze, you might call it. But that’s 
what Mal Hancock (who signs his 
work Mal) does for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Sunday comics section. 

Is this a case of “if you can’t beat 
"em, join ’em”? Not exactly. 
According to Inquirer assistant man- 
aging editor Bob Greenberg, manag- 
ing editor Gene Roberts wanted to 
find a feature that could fill the verti- 
cal white spaces left after the regular 
comics were reduced. Several car- 
toonists were invited to submit ideas, 
and Mal’s entry — featuring the Mutt 
and Jeff-like characters of Phil and 
Del — was selected. 

In addition, Mal was asked to do a 
more normal-size “Phil and Del” to 
fill other spaces, and to feature the 
characters in the masthead. So for the 
past two years, “Phil and Del” has 
been “filling in” nicely for the 
Inquirer. 

These cartoons carry no captions 
or balloons. Actions must provide the 
messages, a task to test the mettle of 
any cartoonist. Sometimes the panels 








ray en 


Phil and Del are up a tree in this 
section of an Inquirer comics page. 





depict local themes or current activi- 
ties in Philadelphia, from which the 
characters’ names are derived. The 
Inquirer sends the Great Falls, Mont.- 
based Mal its daily and Sunday edi- 
tions to keep the cartoonist abreast of 
local events. 

“Phil and Del” — now copyrighted 
by Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., 
which owns the Knight-Ridder paper 
— appealed to Roberts because he felt 
its uncomplicated humor would help 
attract more young children to the 
Sunday comics. The hope, of course, 
was that these kids would become 
regular, everyday Inquirer readers as 
they matured. 

But Mal’s work is far from limited 
to his Inquirer feature. His cartoons 
have appeared in high-profile maga- 
zines such as The New Yorker, TV 
Guide, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, Good 
Housekeeping, Reader’s Digest, and 
Playboy. The last publication has car- 
ried Mal’s work since 1970, and has 
first-refusal rights. 

Mal’s newspaper credits include 
the Washington Post, New York 
Times, Los Angeles Times, Wall 
Street Journal, and many others. 

One of his more popular panel fea- 
tures is the self-syndicated “Willy,” 
which stars a simple outline character 
with a Jimmy Durante proboscis and a 





shape like an inverted light bulb or 
half-filled water balloon. 

Willy has been compared with the 
Ziggy character by Tom Wilson of 
Universal Press Syndicate as well as to 
the late Al Capp’s Shmoos creatures, 
but his persona is that of neither. 
Willy, who pontificates on affairs of 
the day or offers sage observations on 
life in general, is like many Mal char- 
acters in that he has the oxymoron 
quality of sophisticated simplicity. 

A daily “Willy,” which evolved 
out of an earlier feature called “The 
Lumpits,” is now carried regularly by 
about a dozen publications. But a 
“moonlighting” version of the char- 
acter is likely to show up almost any- 
where in scores of newspapers and 
national magazines. For many years 
the feature has been a regular in both 
William F. Buckley Jr.’s National 
Review and the Saturday edition of 
the Washington Post, where it is used 
to enliven an otherwise gray letters 
page as well as the weekly roundup of 
political cartoons. 

While the versatile “Willy” is 
Mal’s “flagship” cartoon, he recently 


‘launched “Malfunction Junction” — 


an offbeat strip with different charac- 
ters each day — for the Providence, 
R.1.-based Whitegate Features Syndi- 
cate. 

Syndication isn’t new to Mal. Many 
years ago, he did a feature called 
“Nibbles” for the old George 
Matthew Adams Service. Then came 
the pantomime “Humphrey Hush” 
(later renamed “Foster Fenwick”) 
for the same syndicate. 

Also, “Polly” was syndicated for 
about three years by what is now Tri- 





SOMETIMES THEY ACT 
LIKE I’M NOT EVEN 
HERE ! 


©1990 MAL 


Just passing through in ‘Willy.’ 
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Geez! WRATS WITH You 
GUYS ANYWAX- YouRE 
THE SIXTH ARTIST 


JO GIVE Me HIS EAR 
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An ear (male) delivery in ‘Malfunction Junction.’ 


bune Media Services and “Pig New- 
ton” — which featured characters 
like Albert Einswine, Orson Swells, 
and Pablo Pigcasso — was distributed 
by what is now North America Syndi- 
cate. 

But Mal — who did a Hallmark 
calendar for 1989 and has had three 
cartoon volumes published — feels 
his latest foray into outside syndica- 
tion has the best chance for success. 

Mal is also excited about expanding 
the concept that he created for the 
Inquirer. Although “Phil and Del” is 





linked genetically to its city of origin, 
the possibilities for other locales are 
endless. There’s San and Fran, Birm 
and Ham, or even Chat and Nooga. 

Basically, Malis a one-man cartoon 
industry. Incorporated as Mal Enter- 
prises, he even operates more like a 
businessman than a cartoonist. While 
even the top syndicated cartoonists 
usually maintain studios in their 
homes, Mal has an office in down- 
town Great Falis where he works reg- 
ular hours. He has drawn at home, but 
finds the disciplined atmosphere of an 





George L. Beiswinger is a Berwyn, 
Pa.-based writer. 





office much more conducive to cre- 
ativity. 

At home, said Mal, “you get up, 
wander in, and doodle around for a 
while, then go out and watch tv for a 
while, go to the refrigerator, and then 
go back and doodle around. You’re 
working all the time, but you’re not 
working at all.” 

While thousands of fans find mirth 
in Mal’s drawings, few know that it 
hasn’t always been easy for the car- 
toonist to smile. Left totally para- 
lyzed from the waist down after a 
severe fall when he was only 17, Mal 
has spent the last 36 years in a wheel- 
chair. 

Prior to the accident, cartooning 
had been a hobby. Feeling that he 
couldn’t make a living in that field, 
Mal enrolled at the University of Den- 
ver to study architecture and com- 


(Continued on page 134) 





United settles case as attorney admits wrongdoing 


United Media has obtained a con- 
sent judgment against attorney/agent 
Arnold Schwartzman which resolves 
the lawsuit it filed last month. 

UM said Schwartzman admitted 
misleading some of his creator clients 
into believing he had been negotiating 
with UM on their behalf when in fact 
no negotiations had taken place, and 
also admitted making unauthorized 
use of a UM service mark. 

Schwartzman, added UM, is 
enjoined permanently from doing the 
above actions again. He is also 
enjoined permanently from negotiat- 
ing with UM on behalf of clients in 
connection with the syndication or 
proposed syndication of any features 
in the future. 

’ “We’re pleased that the lawsuit has 

been resolved,” said UM senior vice 
president/editorial director David 
Hendin. “We hope this has raised 
awareness among unsuspecting cre- 
ators and syndicates about potential 
abuses.” 

When asked if any money were 
involved in the judgment, Hendin 
replied, “Since we were able to bring 
all our issues to a satisfactory resolu- 
tion promptly, we decided to forego 
any financial settlement.” 

The Dayton, Ohio-based Schwartz- 
man — whose clients have included 
aspiring creators as well as famous 
ones such as Tony Auth, Bil Keane, 
Gary Larson, and Mike Peters — is 
alleged to be low on money at this 
point. 








Hendin added, “United decided in 
this case to take what we considered 
the high road and accept complete 
judgment in our favor without moving 
to exacerbate other clear problems 
that Mr. Schwartzman has to deal 
with.” 

One potential problem Schwartz- 
man could face is punishment from 
the Ohio Bar Association, which has 
been notified of the attorney/agent’s 
behavior. 

UM — the Scripps Howard-owned 
parent of United Feature Syndicate 
and Newspaper Enterprise Association 
— wasn’t the only company to take 
legal action against Schwartzman. 
Creators Syndicate filed a separate but 
similar lawsuit last month in federal 
district court in Dayton (see E&P, 
March 10). 

Sue McDonnell, a Dayton attorney 
representing Creators, said April !7, 
“We are exploring with Mr. 
Schwartzman’s attorney possibilities 
to resolve the matter.” 

Also, at least 25 of Schwartzman’s 
cartoonist and writer clients are furi- 
ous with the attorney/agent for mis- 
leading them about their syndication 
possibilities and misusing their 
money. One columnist furnished 
documentation that Schwartzman 
had run up her credit card for his 
personal use (see E&P, March 24). 
She and other creators are consider- 
ing a class-action suit against 
Schwartzman (see E&P, April 14). 

Schwartzman’s attorney could not 


be reached for comment again. 
—David Astor 
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Our Wedding Bells Mini has 13 
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mercial art. But after his academic 
career was cut short by a need to 
return to the hospital for surgery, Mal 
enrolled in a correspondence course 
in cartooning. By 1970, he was selling 
to top markets. 

“I suspect that I am a cartoonist 
because of the accident,” said Mal. 
“Before that, I had so many diver- 
sions. I suddenly had to focus my 
energies on those things I could do, 
rather than worry about those things I 
couldn’t do. And one thing I could do 
was draw. You have to play with the 
hand you are dealt.” 


News of cartooning 


The latest National Cartoonists 
Society (NCS) newsletter contains a 
number of items relating to cartoon- 
ing and syndication. 

“Beetle Bailey”/“Hi and Lois” 
creator Mort Walker of King Features 
Syndicate reported on this winter’s 
Joan and Dik Browne Classic in Flor- 
ida which raised an estimated 
$100,000-plus for Sarasota Memorial 
Hospital. The event — named after 


Greeting card couple starts panel 


A comic panel by Barbara and Jim 
Dale, who have sold over 10 million 
greeting cards during the past decade, 
has been introduced by Universal 
Press Syndicate. 

“The Stanley Family,” which 
includes a son and two daughters, is 
drawn from the Dales’ experiences as 
the parents of now-11-year-old Andy. 

Barbara was an English major who 
went on to formal art study. She now 
works in a studio near the Dales’ Bal- 
timore home. Jim is corporate cre- 
ative director for the W.B. Doner and 
Co. advertising agency. 

Their daily and Sunday comic’s 
clients include the Anchorage Daily 
News, Atlanta Journal, Baltimore 
Sun, Detroit News, Houston Chroni- 
cle, Philadelphia Inquirer, Portland 
Oregonian, Rocky Mountain News, 
Salt Lake Deseret News, and San 
Diego Union. 
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“My parents have a real modern marriage. 
They both work. Neither one cooks.” 


The solution? Become chefs. 








the late “Hagar the Horrible” creator 

and his wife — included a golf tourna- 

ment, cartoon auction, and more. 
Also, over $35,000 was raised on 
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U-BILD is easy money. A sure 
thing for building revenues, 
while giving do-it-yourselfers 
a unique reason to read your 
paper regularly. 

The deal couldn't be simpler: 
no contracts to sign, nothing to 
buy, not even any bookkeeping. 
Just run our free, Do-It-Yourself 
features in your publication— 
selecting the format best suited 
to your pages. 

Every time a reader orders 
a project plan through your pub- 
lication, you earn a 25% com- 
mission on the sale. That's all 
there is to it: neat, simple, 





When your readers make something, 
you make money. 


effortless. ..and lucrative. 

For 40 years, U-BILD has been 
the leading syndicator of wood- 
working and handicraft columns. 
We offer over 1,000 project ideas. 
Everything from home improve- 
ment to toys...with new projects 
being added all the time. 

Try U-BILD. See how it boosts 
readership and revenues. For 
more information and samples, 
call 1-800-82U-BILD. In California 
818-785-6368. 


U- bild = 4) 


Newspaper Features al] eal 
P.O. BOX 2383 ° VAN NUYS, CA 91409 


opening night of the “Funnies for a 
Healthy World” exhibit in Los 
Angeles. The exhibit featured the 
work of “Momma’”/“Miss Peach” 
creator (and NCS president) Mell 
Lazarus of Creators Syndicate and 
“Cathy” creator Cathy Guisewite of 
Universal Press Syndicate. Celebrity 
auctioneers included Ed Asner and 
Ed Begley. 

The newsletter also mentioned that 
“Zippy the Pinhead” creator Bill 
Griffith of King was cited in Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations for penning the 
line: “Are we having fun yet?” 

Philip Sills and “Grandma” creator 
Charles “Doc” Kuhn bequeathed 
cartoon collections to Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s Cartoon, Graphic and Pho- 
tographic Arts Research Library, 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Twenty years ago, a cartoonist named Walt Kelly commemorated the first Earth Day with a phrase that would become a 
legendary part of the language. Today, that simple truth uttered by Pogo Possum is a call to action more urgent than ever. 


The Los Angeles Times Syndicate celebrates Earth Day 1990 with a reprint of the poster that started it all ... 
and, two decades later, still says it all. 
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according to a newsletter piece by the 
library’s Lucy Caswell. 

And a NCS regional chapter has 
started in Northern California, with 
several other chapters in the forma- 
tion stage. Chapters in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Florida began several 
months ago. 

The newsletter also contains an 
article about the size of Sunday com- 
ics. It was written by American Color 
creative service manager Jim Kraws 
and syndicate coordinator Tim 
Rosenthal. 


Some recent books 


1990 Humor and Cartoon Markets 
has been published by Writer’s Digest 
Books. 

The 288-page book — edited by 
self-syndicated cartoonist Bob 
Staake (see E&P, December 16) — 
contains listings and descriptions of 
places people can sell cartoons, com- 
ics, and more. The “Syndicates” sec- 
tion includes a “close-up” of United 
Feature Syndicate/Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association vice president/direc- 
tor of comic art Sarah Gillespie. 

In other book news, Homecoming: 
When the Soldiers Returned from 
Vietnam by Tribune Media Services 
columnist Bob Greene has been pub- 
lished by Ballantine. 

Also, Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
television columnist Marvin Kitman 
has written The Making of the Prefi- 
dent 1789 for Harper & Row. Kitman 
is also the author of George Washing- 
ion’s Expense Account, which was 
recently reissued in paperback. 

And gossip columnist Suzy of 
Copley News Service has been tapped 
by Doubleday editor Jacqueline 
Onassis to write the preface for the 
upcoming Tiffany Parties. Also, 
Copley said Suzy is rumored to be the 
inspiration for the Dolly de Longpre 
character in Dominick Dunne’s Peo- 
ple Like Us book, which is scheduled 
to be an NBC miniseries next month. 


Rosandich cartoons 


Dan Rosandich now has over 50 
newspaper clients for his three self- 
syndicated cartoon features. 

The comics include the senior- 
oriented “Golden Daze” and the cap- 
tionless “Mums the Word” (see E&P, 
March 25, 1989) as well as “Yooper 
Bloopers.” The last is a panel which 
appears in a dozen papers in Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula. 
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Dan Rosandich and ‘Yooper Bloopers. 


Rosandich — based at Great Lakes 
Features, Box 410, Chassell, Mich. 
49916-0410 — also does magazine car- 
toons. He’s sold over 4,000 of them to 
scores of trade journals and general- 
interest publications, including the 
National Enquirer and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


New division started 


TV Data has started a corporate 
division responsible for identifying 
and developing new business oppor- 
tunities. 

The division will be headed by 
Lawrence M. Shulman, who joined 
TV Data in 1987 as director of infor- 
mation and production systems. He 
has also been an executive at Time 
Inc. and elsewhere. Shulman holds an 
engineering degree from Cooper 
Union in New York City. 

Reporting to Shulman as market 
development specialist will be 
Richard W. Guay, who came to TV 
Data in 1985. He has a computer sci- 


Shulman 





ence degree from the University of 
Texas. 

TV Data, which provides television 
listings to newspapers, is a sister com- 
pany to United Feature Syndicate and 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


Johnson on military 


Air Vice Marshal J.E. Johnson has 
become the military editor for Edi- 
tor’s Copy Syndicate. 

He will contribute articles from 
Europe on worldwide military devel- 
opments and disarmament trends, 
according to ECS publisher Edward 
H. Sims. 

Johnson has been a fighter ace dur- 
ing World War II, a member of the 
U.S. Air Force in Korea, and an 
observer in Vietnam and the Middle 
East. 

ECS is based in three locations, 
including 3803 Pin Oak St., Sarasota, 
Fla. 34232. 


Political Pix contest 


The “American Scholar Political 
Cartoon Contest” for full-time stu- 
dents has been announced by the 
Political Pix publication. 

A grand prize of $500 and a Political 
Pix subscription is being offered, and 
there are also 10 other prizes in each 
of three categories — up to eighth 
grade, ninth through 12th grade, and 
college and postgraduate. 

Entries are due by June 15, and 
winning cartoons will be published in 
the July 9 Political Pix. For more 
information, contact the publication 
at Box 804, Norwich, Vt. 05055-0804. 


Deluged with letters 


“Cut Your Utility Bills” writer 
James T. Dulley reported that he is 
now receiving about 500,000 reader 
letters a year. 

The self-syndicated columnist — 
based at Starcott Media Services, 6906 
Royalgreen Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
45244 — appears in more than 300 
newspapers. 


Sun-Times carries it 


“The Gadget Guru” column by 
Andy Pargh (see E&P, March 31) 
appears in the Chicago Sun-Times, 
not the Chicago Tribune, according to 
Creators Syndicate. 
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E&P and ANPA/TEC 


always a winning combination to reach hot prospects 
at the biggest buying event of the year! 


ANFPA Technical Exposition and Conference ea Las Vegas, Nevada June 16-20, 1990. 


Las Vegas with its bright, lights, excitement and stimulating night life, promises to be a very successful 
location for this year’s ANPA/TEC Show, June 16-20. To assist in your successful sales efforts before, during 
and after the show, advertise in E&P’s three special show issues and increase traffic at your booth and 
bottom-line sales for your company. 


E&P’s P lanning Issue-M. ay 19 This issue, published a month before the main event, 

is a favorite among conference attendees. Printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 

E&P issue, it is used by our readers to plan their convention time. Within the Planning Issue are list- 

ings of exhibitors and details on what they plan to exhibit. There is also editorial emphasis on “what's 
new” in the industry and what special or interesting products can be expected at the show. Your ad here will reach 
high-quality prospects who plan their time carefully and will therefore ensure high-quality traffic at your exhibit. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Find out about our “Exhibitor's Personal Memo” offer for the Planning Issue! It’s a new feature 
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E&P’s Confer ence Issue — J une 16 This “at the show” issue will not only reach 

important prospecis at the ANPA/TEC but will also reach those E&P subscribers who couldn’t make it 

to the show or who are influential in making the final decisions on what to buy on the recommendations 

of those who attended the conference. This double exposure gives your advertising message impact and 
added mileage at a time when the minds of the entire newspaper industry are at the height of the “shopping mode”. 
The NEWS/TECH environment of this issue provides the ideal showcase for your products and enhances your ad 
message with the conference attendees and at newspaper plants and offices around the country. 


DEADLINES: Space —-June1 Ad Material —June 4 


E&P’s Post C onfer ence Issue — J une 23 Your adin this issue serves to welcome 
your prospects home the very next week after the conference. Your ad will act as a “sales call” 
follow-up to your sales efforts at the conference and leave a strong impression on the minds of the 
returning attendees; plus—the immediacy of the editorial will create an atmosphere for your ad that 
will provide exhibit recall and move the readers to take action! The editorial in this issue will focus on the highlights 
of the convention and re-caps the many seminars and meetings. This issue is the right setting for your ad to impress 
those prospects and decision makers who did not attend the conference but who need to know what you have to 


offer in the way of new products and services. DEADLINES: Space—June13 Ad Material—June 15 
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more candidates to build their own 
organizations. This breeds the poli- 
tics of personality rather than the poli- 
tics of party and the politics of issues. 
Today's candidate must be telegenic. 
No Harry Trumans need apply. 

Television has another quality that 
is masked by the impact of its imag- 
ery. It often gives us news gathering 
in the raw. Producers do not like 
“talking heads.” So we get a staccato 
rush from one sound bite to another. 
This is not the story of a reporter who 
has talked to many sources, done the 
necessary research, then pulled the 
results together into a comprehensive 
whole. 

As often used today, television 
undermines journalistic credibility. I 
say that even though public opinion 
polls rank television news somewhat 
ahead of newspapers in believability. 
I say it because television shows a 
world that never was and never will 
be, but television is by no means the 
only contributor to this erosion of 
credibility. 

Current trends in newspaper circles 
raise new threats to credibility. We 
hear it said that newspapers need a 
fresh mind set. Aggressive coverage, 
truthful reporting, interesting writing 
and professional behavior are not 
enough. No, we must project a warm 
and cuddly image, one that says 
newspapers are the fun place to be. 
What we have here is a problem of 
perception. 

Two questions: First, can newspa- 
pers beat television as an entertain- 
ment medium? Second, is it smart to 
play to your opponents’s strong suit? 

Well, smart or not, some newspa- 
pers are trying. They are soft. They 
trivialize content. They scorn cover- 
age of public affairs. They seek, not 
respect, but cheap popularity and the 
profits they think it will bring. 

Millard Grimes, the owner of the 
Rockdale Citizen in Conyers — my 
old hometown — focused his laser 
eye on the problem five years ago. In 
his fine book on the history of the 
Georgia press, The Last Linotype, 
Millard says the greatest threat to 
newspapers may stem not from with- 
out but from within. His words: 

“In 1985, much more than tn 1950, 
the bottom line is discussed far more 
frequently than the banner line at 
most newspaper offices ... . There 
is a growing impression that newspa- 
pers are looked on first as ‘properties’ 
that produce income, rather than asa 
primary means of informing the pub- 











lic about what’s going on.” 

He continues: “Financial strength 
is essential, of course, if the press is to 
be free and independent, but several 
factors in the 1980s are pressuring 
newspaper companies to strive for 
ever-higher profit margins, often at 
the expense of the news and informa- 
tion function, which is, after all, the 
purpose for which they were created 
and granted federal constitutional 
protection.” 

Why is he right? Excessive prices 
paid for newspapers; debt service that 
demands huge cash outflows from 
new owners; the scramble for capital 
to buy new equipment; stock sales 
that render the larger public compa- 
nies vulnerable to the demand for 
short-term profits. Don’t think these 
trends have escaped our readers. 





cies that we cover. Now, I ask you, 
should we wonder that the public 
questions our independence? 

Add to that list such outrages as the 
recent purchase of Alaska’s second- 
largest newspaper by the state’s sec- 
ond-largest petroleum services com- 
pany. It admits it is going to turn that 
newspaper into a platform for a pro- 
oil point of view. Save a spot, too, for 
the former head of a chain who writes 
his autobiography, describes himself 
as an s.o.b., and then offers persua- 
sive evidence that this is so. About all 
you can say for that caper is that it 
sells books. 

Let us not leave out those old mis- 
deeds that mar the work of all media. 
In our rush to get the job done, we are 
sometimes careless with our facts and 
with the reputations of others. We do 





My list of sins against credibility goes farther: 
excessive use of anonymous sources, keeping 
company with the rich and famous, and double- 
dipping by serving on boards and agencies that we 


cover. 





Take a look at the Gallup organiza- 
tion’s surveys for Times Mirror. They 
show a substantial erosion of public 
confidence in press, radio and televi- 
sion. The public continues to like us, 
to believe us, but they doubt that we 
are disinterested reporters of the 
political and social scene. Criticism of 
some of our practices has increased 
substantially. 

The public sees a lack of fairness, 
questionable independence, inaccu- 
racy and intrusiveness. Even four of 
every 10 members of the press itself 
find bias in news coverage. They say 
this bias is neither political nor eco- 
nomic. Instead, they attribute it to 
one-sidedness, incomplete and 
sloppy reporting, and unconscious 
personal bias. There is perhaps 
another reason, one that we hear less 
about. 

This is our hypersensitivity in cov- 
ering issues involving race, ethnicity 
and gender. The Washington Post 
ombudsman, Richard Harwood, dealt 
with this recently in a Sunday col- 
umn. He feels that pressures from 
groups demanding special treatment 
“can — and sometimes do — lead to 
self-censorship and an unwillingness 
to deal candidly with ‘sensitive’ reali- 
ties.”. No doubt our readers notice 
and wonder why we are not coming 
clean with them. 

My list of sins against credibility 
goes farther: excessive use of anony- 
mous sources, keeping company with 
the rich and famous, and double-dip- 
ping by serving on boards and agen- 





at times pursue the abnormal even 
when the normal is more significant, 
and we are quick to judge, slow to 
retract our judgments when in error, 
though less so than in the past. 

Also, let us be realistic. Practition- 
ers of a craft that pushes, pokes and 
pries into the business of others will 
always have a credibility problem. 
That means we must press on with 
that searching self-scrutiny and vigor- 
ous debate of our practices and poli- 
cies. 

However, please keep in mind that 
wisdom from William Allen White: 
There are three things no one can do 
to the full satisfaction of anyone 
else — poke the fire, make love, and 
edit a newspaper. 

There is one best answer to news- 
paper critics, and that is better con- 
tent. The strengths are there to pro- 
vide it. Newspapers can handle com- 
plexity. They can take readers where 
the camera never goes. Unlike televi- 
sion, the newspaper package 
possesses the flexibility to reach 
multiple audiences, and newspapers 
still hold the franchise on local news. 

Newspapers have made major 
improvements of late — in illustra- 
tion, in format, in accessibility. Color 
has added attractiveness, although 
we are beginning to overdose on it. 

Some editors seem to think color, 
whether it is the last rose of summer 
or the first hot-air balloon of spring, 
can generate a rush to the newsstand. 
I have referred earlier to news that 
fills society’s wants and needs in an 
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interesting and compelling way, and 
we have the resources to provide it. 
Reporters and editors are smarter 
than ever, better educated than ever, 
better informed than ever. 

Our writing shows improvement. 
We set the scene, more often than 
not. We give readers the sight, sound, 
smell. We no longer are prone to 
ignore stories that are simply inter- 
esting in and of themselves, but we 
brag too much in billing our reporters 
as a superior cross between a prose- 
cutor and a vice squad detective. 

If that were so, why did we come so 
late to the savings and loan scandal? 

Why did we fall for a phony insur- 
ance crisis that led some states to gut 
their tort laws and make it more diffi- 
cult for victims to recover for wrong- 
ful injury? 

Why did we allow one president 
after another to mask rising budget 
deficits by cooking the books with 
balances borrowed from Social Secu- 
rity, the Highway Trust Fund, and 
other sources? 

National and foreign news content 
of newspapers has improved, but pre- 
sentation remains a problem. Front- 
page leads and headlines often echo 
last night’s telecast, and they lack so 
much as a hint that the stories they 
showcase offer the reader not only the 
“what” and the “where” but the 
“why” and the “how.” 

Sure, it is difficult to do, but the 
answer is not to bury significant 
national and foreign stories back with 
the mattress ads or to ignore them 
altogether, as we sometimes do. How 
tragic that is in a world grown interde- 
pendent. 

Foreign news often exerts local 
impact. Foreign trade in 1987 
accounted for a quarter of our gross 
national product, four times its value 
in the 1950s. The South’s farmers sell 
against the overseas producers of 
cattle, cotton and tobacco. Textile, 
rubber and auto workers depend for 
their paychecks on American success 
in competing with foreign manufac- 
turers. 

The local nature of foreign news 
goes beyond the jobs added or put at 


colors. You have readers with friends 
or relatives abroad. They want you to 
tell them, as only newspapers can, 
what is taking place in Europe, in 
Africa, in Latin America and the 
Pacific Rim. You have foreign stu- 
dents at local schools and universi- 
ties. 

Yet, U.S. news media have cut 
back sharply on resources devoted to 
covering foreign news. Articles in last 
fall’s issue of the Gannett Center 
Journal tell us that the number of 
correspondents sent abroad has 





risk. Our nation wears a coat of many- 





dropped from 2,500 to 420 since 
World War II. Full-time American 
correspondents are stationed in fewer 
than one-third of the world’s nations. 
What is more, they are moved so 
often that few have the time-in-coun- 
try needed to understand the people 
and events they cover. 

Medium-sized and larger dailies 
have rediscovered local news. They 
have also rediscovered that local 
news is expensive to cover and diffi- 
cult to define. It is expensive because 
it is so labor-intensive, and it takes 
good people if it is to be done well. It 
is difficult to define because of how 
we live. What is “local” in a suburban 
community of families in which the 
parents work in widely separated 
places and the children attend two or 
three different schools outside the 
neighborhood? It is hard to find the 
“there” in their lives. 





In all of our efforts, we 
should seek respect, not 


popularity. 





Readability gurus warn us against 
using any word that has more than 
two syllables — well, maybe three. I 
am going to use one with six. In-ter- 
re-la-ted-ness. Interrelatedness. 
Meaning: it is the tie that binds — one 
fact to another, one series of events to 
another series; pattern. Meaning — 
that is what newspaper content today 
lacks too often. 

The Wall Street Journal often has 
it. The Journal may lack color photo- 
graphs, circus makeup, sports and 
comics. It may be blessed or cursed, 
depending on your point of view, with 
editorials written from the perspec- 
tive of a troglodyte, but it has at least 
three stories on its front page on most 
days and a good many inside that 
possess interrelatedness. This is 
interpretive journalism in the best 
sense. Perhaps this is why the Journal 
leads the pack in the credibility 
standings. 

Interpretive journalism does not 
mean slanted reporting, cause advo- 
cacy, or throwing spitballs at author- 
ity. McGill described it correctly back 
in 1959 in criticizing the false concept 
of objectivity. In a Pulitzer address at 
Columbia University that year, he 
said: 

“One of the curses of newspaper- 
ing was, and is, the cult of objectivity. 
Objectivity, of course, was a formula 
invented for escaping from the reck- 
lessly slanted news of the good old 
days. Print both sides, we said, and let 
the people make up their mind, but we 
overdid it. Some of the readers we 





have lost have fled the obscuring 
effects of objectivity . . . The trouble 
with American journalism’s objectiv- 
ity was that it wasn’t really objective 
since it usually obscured the facts and 
caused readers to say, ‘I wonder what 
the whole story and the complete 
truth is?’ ” 

Reverence for false objectivity too 
often marks coverage of state, 
national ad foreign news by some 
news agencies. 

The Associated Press has many 
capable national and foreign corre- 
spondents, but their work suggests 
that they get little encouragement to 
make full use of their knowledge and 
talents. 

Progress has been made in this 
respect under the management of Lou 
Boccardi and Bill Ahearn, but the AP 
still has a way to go. That is why many 
newspapers rely heavily on supple- 
mental news services, which provide 
excellent coverage marked by valu- 
able insight at prices well within 
reach. 

The absence of interpretive or 
explanatory reporting on the local 
level can be traced to a number of 
sources. Reporters who are green, 
lazy or both write without first under- 
standing what it is they have covered. 

Another factor accounts for our 
shortcomings in this respect, and it is 
one that publishers can and should do 
something about. I speak of the wide- 
spread belief that good reporters and 
writers must become editors to get the 
pay and prestige they deserve. 

That is not so in Europe, and I think 
the best European newspapers at 
times surpass our best when it comes 
to explanatory journalism. 

We also need reporters who have 
shared with our readers some of life’s 
experiences such as children, a home 
and a mortgage, and you can keep 
them only with decent salaries. You 
get what you pay for. 

There is another way in which our 
news and editorial staffs are by no 
means representative of the public we 
serve. We must recruit, retain and 
promote more black reporters and 
editors. Otherwise, we will never do 
an adequate job of covering all seg- 
ments of our communities nor will we 
attract the black subscribers we must 
have to maintain our penetration rates 
at acceptable levels. 

In all of our efforts, we should seek 
respect, not popularity. Popularity is 
not a legitimate goal for a newspaper, 
but a constructive response to the 
needs of the society that the newspa- 
per serves certainly is and, as has 
always been true, society’s greatest 
need today is the ability to deal intelli- 
gently with change. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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room was quite expensive compared 
with Budapest, where delicious food 
was dirt cheap. The Hungarians put a 
renovated turn-of-the-century office 
building at our disposal complete with 
two dozen fax machines, just as many 
phones, and copying facilities and 
translation devices, not to mention as 


much free lemonade and fizz water as 
you wanted. 

You might say that was more like a 
press club then a press center. There 
was even a lounge, a couple of audi- 
toriums, briefing and interview 
rooms, a tourist information service, 
as well as a taxi office. Taxis, by the 
way, are as thick as flies in Budapest, 
cheap to hire and fast. Most drivers 
do not understand a word of English, 
however. You just had to tell them 
where to, and off you flew for about 


$1 or $2. 

On the other hand, getting around 
East Berlin was a problem. The place 
seems almost like a ghost town at 
certain times of the day, with cabs few 
and far between. 

The only really negative factor in 
Budapest during the few days leading 
up to the election was the center’s 
closing at 6 p.m. However, it was 
open 24 hours on election day, which 
for some gung-ho troops meant saving 
the night’s cost of a hotel room. 








Cuban press 


(Continued from page 40) 





world that Communism was bank- 
rupt, and Cubans saw the bloody rev- 
olution as a possibility that could hap- 
pen to them,” said the diplomat, who 
asked not to be named. “The way 
[Castro] deals with dissent is becom- 
ing more and more heavy-handed. 
Now he was to use internal security to 
do the dirty work which used to be 
done by private citizens.” 

Said another diplomat, “Castro 
faces unprecedented problems in the 
31 years of the revolution. Everyone 
he thought was invincible [from Ceau- 
sescu to Nicaragua’s Daniel Ortega] 


is falling.” 

Despite a recent deal with Cable 
News Network to air a half-hour 
CNN news segment once a week on 
Cuban tv, presumably in response to 
Washington’s plans for TeleMarti, 
importation of foreign newspapers is 
still absolutely forbidden except for a 
few hundred diplomats living in 
Havana’s exclusive Miramar district. 
This strengthens Granma’s role as the 
chief printed information source for 
more than 10 million Cubans. 

Nobody can accuse Castro for 
making a pretense for freedom of the 
press. Article 38 of the Cuban Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1976, clearly states 
that “artistic creativity is free as long 
as its content is not contrary to the 
Revolution.” 


Article 52 is more explicit: “Citi- 
zens have freedom of speech and of 
the press in keeping with the objec- 
tives of socialist society. Material 
conditions for the exercise of that 
right are provided by the fact that the 
press, radio, television, movies and 
other organs of the mass media are 
state or social property and can never 
be private property. This assures 
their use at the exlusive service of the 
working people and in the interests of 
society.” 


Few cubans believe Article 52, and 
even fewer believe the Page One 
headline that once appeared at the top 
of Granma, defending itself against 
U.S. charges that it distorts the news: 
“Granma Never Lies.” 








Litigious 
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briefs on behalf of media which do. 
Six attorneys volunteer their services 
for its 24-hour Fol Hot Line. 

“Newspapers carry the ball in 
Texas” when it comes to opposing 
closed meetings and records, sealed 
records and other obstacles to full 
reporting, Monson said. 


One of FoIFT’s volunteer lawyers, 
Charles L. “Chip” Babcock, counsel 
for the Dallas Times Herald, said of 
Texas court cases, “We’ve got more 
war stories than newspapers in any 
other state.” 


According to Babcock, a former 
Miami and Philadelphia newspaper- 
man, Texas newspapers are pugna- 
cious in going after secretive public 
Officials. 


“There’s a frontier mentality 
here,” he explained. “It says don’t 


cross the line or we’ll fight.” 

Ralph Langer, vice president and 
executive editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News and immediate past presi- 
dent of FoIFT, said the organization 
is of special help in giving advice to 
small newspapers without resources 
for court action. 

“However, a fair number of cases, 
mostly involving freedom of informa- 
tion, go to court here,” Langer noted. 
“This has brought some improve- 
ment in getting meetings and records 
opened.” 








Book reviews 
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should be consistent and complement 
each other. 

The use of elements of disconti- 
nuity in achieving and maintaining 
continuity of readership is an area 
that also could have been explored 
but is not. Computers are referred to 
at the end of the book in passing as a 
trend to watch. For the most part, this 
book could have been written in the 
1950s. 

The book is full of scattered quota- 
tions from newspaper design practi- 
tioners at various levels and strongly 





cries for a stronger integrating and 
organizing principle for the book 
itself. Ames is director of student 
publications and teaches journalism 
at Pepperdine University, Malibu, 


Calif. — Hiley Ward 








Grades 


(Continued from page 19) 





“The way it’s structured, I think, is 
pretty good,” Schermer said. “It 
allows for more rapid turnover and 
the involvement of more people. 

“It’s a fast-moving world, so I 
think we’ve got to change fast at the 


top as well.” — Mark Fitzgerald 








Shop talk 


(Continued from page 139) 





We must communicate and inter- 
pret that change. We must dig 
beneath the surface of events for hid- 
den meaning and potential trends. We 
must search out that pattern of inter- 
relatedness of which I spoke, and we 
must point the way to promising alter- 
natives. That course will bring us 
respect — and readers. It will also 
keep us true to our reason for being, 
the coverage of public affairs. 

Let us cut no slack for the imbeciles 
in our ranks who say that the press 
can reduce that coverage. 
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E&P’s Paid Circulation is 
GROWING! 


JUNE ’87 DEC. ’87 JUNE ’88 DEC. ’88 JUNE ’89 DEC. ’89 
25,362 
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24,450 





*Circulation figures are as reported on the Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) Publisher's statement for periods ending June ‘87 
through December ’89 respectively. 


Bureau 


The #1 trade magazine of, hap Editor & Publisher A3P past 


11 West 19th Street * New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 ANPA 


for and about newspapers. FAX# 212 929 1259 








Classified Atdvertisint 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AUTOMOTIVE 


Weekly feature: HIS & HERS perspec- 
tives on cars and driving in the real 
world. Editors say, “fast-paced, inter- 
esting, informative, entertaining, 
authoritative, easy-to-understand, live- 
ly, practical, readable” weekly column 
on driving impressions, humorous anec- 
dotes, safety, insurance, maintenance. 
The Car Couple Report, Box 777, New 
York, NY 10021. (212) 861-3300. 


COMIC STRIPS 


WEEKLY CARTOON PACKAGE has 2 
features. One, a strip called THE 
GOLDEN DAZE about a retired couple 
making humorous social comments on 
today’s America. Other, a panel MUMS 
THE WORD features a different gag 
cartoon for each week of the year. You'll 
get 60 strips and 60 panels in this 
package. To inspect one call (906) 
482-6234. Dan Rosandich, GREAT 
LAKES FEATURES, Box 410, Chassell, 
Mi 49916. 











HUMOR 


TIMELESS wit & inspiration, uncom- 
mon & new: Witbits, Humorisms, Crea- 
tive Insights for Daily Living, The 
Wealth of Inspiration. G. Lloyd Christ- 
ensen, Literary Service, PO Box 1542, 
DeRidder, LA 70634. 








IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
ag laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 











PROMOTIONS 





Profitable SAY NO TO DRUGS coloring 
book. Brings in $4,800 to $12,000. 
Great for competitive area. Exclusivity. 
Marketing Research Service, 3125 S. 
Mendenhall, Ste 329, Memphis, TN 
38115. (901) 795-6428. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. +12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 


SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Heaith. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 

















Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 








Distributors Wanted -- Leading edge 
company with unique distribution plan 
has the right products at precisely the 
right time -- Top 1% income attainable 
-- (404) 925-9645 recorded message. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALUMNI REUNION 








The Mexico City News is trying to 
contact all former employees. Objec- 
tive: Alumni yearbook and reunion. 
Hotel, airfare discounts. Contact Shari 
Rettig immediately. Call (95)532-0096 
Nights 8PM-2AM. FAX (95)512-1368 
anytime. Do it now! 


aioe DAILY REUNION 
MAY 4,5,6 





The Student Newspaper at the Twin 
Cities Campus of the University of 
Minnesota is having a reunion. If you 
worked for the daily we want you to 
attend. For more information please 
contact Kevin Fox at (612) 627-4080 
or write Minnesota Daily, 720 Washing- 
ton Ave. SE Suite 201, Minneapolis MN 
55414. 


We're looking for former employees of 
THE HARTFORD TIMES to attend a 
retirement dinner for veteran Connecti- 
cut journalists Bill Pike of The Willi- 
mantic Chronicle and Cliff Bloomquist 
of The Herald of New Britian. 

The dinner will be held May 11, Valle’s 
Steak House, Hartford. Former staffers 
of THE TIMES, where Pike was top 
editor and Bloomquist held key editorial 
posts, are asked to contact Ed Matesky 
of the Pike-Bloomquist Blast Commit- 
tee, at (203) 243-4330, a.s.a.p. for 
details. $25 per person. Check indicat- 
ing choice of swordfish or sirloin steak 
dinner made out to Pike-Bloomquist 
Dinner and sent by May 3 to Stephen B. 
Goddard, Treasurer, 10 Coiumbus 
Boulevard, Hartford, CT 06106-1944. 





__NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite N 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 











BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 














NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 











C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 








Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 


JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 




















ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 
Please note this when submitting 
ad copy for the June 2nd issue. 


E & P’s offices will be closed on: 
Monday, May 28, 1990 
Memorial Day 
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KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 a Dr., ro 101 


Destin, FL 3254 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837- 4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 




















| (214) 380-9578. 





Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


ADD $30,000 TO $50,000 NEW 
REVENUE. Strategies for growth, fight- 
ing competition, increasing sales. 
PAUL LEWIS (901) 795-6428. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





ETC.. JAMES J. BROWN 
Professional help with - Administration 
@ Acquisitions @ Operations @ Personnel 
@ Plant @ Equipment. 

35 years experience at your service. 
(214) 424-1597 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


1.2 million gross. Specialty publica- 
tion. 400,000 plus cash flow. 4,000 
paid circulation. Unlimited potential. 
Price 2.5 million 

Webster & pin (214) 340-2266. 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 = $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 pi 

Webster & erin (214) 340-2266. 


ALABAMA: Weekly. 

Needs hands-on owner. 

Gross, $110,000. 

Sales price, $115,000. 

Terms: $13,500 down, balance 7 
years, 9%. 

KENTUCKY: Four weeklies in close 
proximity offer unique sales, circula- 
tion, and management opportunities. 
Four-unit press included. $516,000 
gross. Price $625,000. Attractive 


terms. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Weekly. 

Coastal area. ; 

Needs sales-oriented on-site owner to 

tap market potential. 

Circ., 5,500 paid. 

Gross, $120,000. 

Sales price, $150,000. 

Absentee-owner anxious. 
MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 

3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 











Arkansas weekly, gross $100,000, 
tourist area. Price $100,000. 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates 
(214) 340-2266. 











A Texas weekly, $160,000 Gross sales 
with excellent cash flow, Recreational 
area. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN shopper serving a 
top lake city market. $250,000 plus 
cash flow and gaining. Asking 
$1.5-million, preferably cash. Princi- 
ples only. (708) 916-6492. 


FIVE WEEKLIES with 100,000 circula- 
tion in vibrant South Florida market. 
$1,600,000 gross. Direct all inquiries 
to Box 4618, Editor & Publisher. 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 














KENTUCKY: Four weeklies in close 
proximity offer unique sales, circula- 
tion, and management opportunities. 
Four-unit press included. $516,000 
gross. Price $625,000. Attractive 
terms. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 





MANHATTAN’S LARGEST SHOPPER 
Gross $400,000 plus. Well known. 
Huge growth opportunity. Priced 
$375,000. Mr. Gold (212) 741-7790. 





MIDWEST lifestyle weekly newspaper 

enjoying excellent growth and profits in 

metro area. Priced below it’s $400,000 
ross. Terms. 

EXAS weekly, unopposed and profit- 
able, grossing $275,000. Priced at 
$290,000 with terms. 

SOUTHWEST weekly in nice college 
town grossing $200,000. Priced at 
$240,000. A great opportunity in a 
nice place to live. Terms. 
SOUTHWEST specialty tabloid publica- 
tion with nice profit. Destined for health 
growth. Terms. 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
PO Box 792001, Dallas, TX 75379 
(214) 380-9578. 


NORTHEASTERN SUBURBAN 
GROUP, high growth, high demo- 
graphic region. Excellent growth 
history, potential. Plant. Grossing $1.4 
million. 

STRONG, GROWING SUBURBAN 
group in Northeast. Excellent high 
demographic communities, press oper- 
ation. Grossing $2.4 million. 

NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY GROUP, 
superb lifestyle, growing publications. 
Grossing $1.25 million plus. 
COLORADO RESORT AREA WEEK- 
LIES. High demographics, positioned 
for growth. For someone who wants to 
enioy life in casually elegant 
surroundings. 

MISSOURI WEEKLY, SHOPPER. 
Grossing $650,000. A bargain at 
$600,000. 

ILLINOIS WEEKLY GROUP. Grossing 
$800,000 plus. Plant, buildings. 
$850,000. 

SOUTHERN GREAT LAKES weekly, 
shopper, tourist publication. Paid and 
free. Nice lifestyle. Rapidly growing 
region. Publications reflect regional 
growth. $460,000. 

MISSOURI OZARKS WEEKLY, with 
shopper. Gross $240,000. Excellent 
growth. $260,000 includes building. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS on any 
of these newspaper properties. Call or 
write to discuss our terms for selling 
your newspaper property. Our success 
stories date back 1923. 


JAMES C. STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5345 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY 
in high growth area, over $300,000 
ross, excellent potential for 
$50 500, ‘000 gross in next year. Price 
$350, ‘000. Call Tim in confidence at 
1 (800) 669-6976. 





Spectacular Growth. Great Potential. 
Monthly, hybrid, arts tabloid. Must sell. 
RH-2, Box 963, New York, NY 10023. 





Sucessful T.M.C., full tab weekly shop- 
per (90,000 mailed circulation) in 
explosive growth area of NY’s Hudson 
Valley region, seeks expansion by 
acquisition or merger. Possibilities are 
endless. Gross sales $1,000,000 plus. 
rors enquiries to Box 562, Nyack, NY 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 


Well positioned publishing business, 
Zone 7, grossing over 1.1 million 
dollars with 7% growth. Includes 4 
profit centers; newspaper-shopper, 
regional common ad supplement, very 
busy webb, exclusive sheet fed printing 
in college town. Cash flow over 
$300,000. Write Box 4623, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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WESTERN MOUNTAIN SUBURBANS, 
Zone 8, 7-unit Goss press, state-of-art 
composition, fine real estate. Sell at 
gross of $2.4 million. Good terms to 
qualified bu 

TWO PEN NSYLVANIA weeklies & shop- 
per, non- competitive, wili gross 
$950,000 '90. Excellent growth, 
terms. 

SOUTH DAKOTA county seat exclusive 
weekly, gross $545,000. Excellent 
terms. 

For information write: 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


STATEWIDE CIRCULATION 
FINDERS, INC 


_ (713) 650-0816 
Jim R. Berry - President 
Leo Maldonado - Vice President 


WE WALK THE WALK 
SO WE CAN TALK THE TALK 


Door Canvasers 
oe 
High School Fund Raising 
College Solicitation Statewide 
Table Display Subscription Sales 
Newly Developed Programs 
With REAL Starts 
100% Paid In Advance 
ABC Accountable 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 








ye or bey to purchase 

al weekly 
si75° 000- $700, 000 in business), 
preferably from retiring owner. Massa- 
chusetts to North Carolina and northern 
California are preferred locations. 
Please contact: James Platt, 21 
Prescott Street, Watertown, MA 02172 
or phone (617)926-4014. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Highly Popular, well-established (since 
‘85) tabloid entertainment/leisure life 
style publication, distributed free in the 
affluent Gold Coast area of Southern 
California for sale. $8,000,000. (805) 
527-3922. 


High quality very profitable national 
trade magazine grossing $1,000,000. 
Excellent potential. Priced under 
$1,000,000. Rickenbacher Media 
Service, PO Box 792001, Dallas, TX 
75379. Or phone (214) 380-9578. 











INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 








Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


“NO!” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 














LEVIS NATIONAL, INC 
#1 


in 
TELEMARKETING 
SINCE 1968 


Call Dick Levis at (201) 263-1500 and 
find out why more newspapers use us 
than any other company! 


LEVIS SALES SELLS! 

















VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


a 
3] 25 


ROOM INC. 


At Competitive Rates 
“GOLD BOND STARTS” 





THE 








Telemarketing & 
Foot Canvassing 
Specialists 
PRIPE SALES 
30 years in business 
Nationwide 
(718) 698-0591 
Peter Priolo, Pres. 


Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 


Color 
your 


Superior quality 
color separations 
for newspapers 
at a special low price. 




















separations up to 4 coi. x 12 in. 


turnaround available 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1164 /pa 
717-784-2121 
717-784-9226 fax 
Please ask for Dick Kashner 
4 PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

COLOR DIVISION 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 
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INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


MAILROOM 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 





ALL NEWSPAPER WEB PRESSES 
Press repair, moving, erection, start-up 
and personnel training. 

Fair rates 
WORLD WIDE WEB INC. 
Tel: (407) 277-9665 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 








PRINTING 











QUARTER 
FOLD 
BOOKLETS 


We're specialists 
in superior quality 
PRINTING 
of quarter-fold booklets 
on newsprint. 
TV style books 
trimmed with glued spine. 


Our deadlines 
meet your deadline, 
to save 
on your bottom line. 


Call today for samples of our 
quarter-fold products. 


717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
800-422-1164/pa 
Fax your quotation request 
717-784-9226 
Please ask for Charles Trettel. 
PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
Bleomsburg, PA 17815 








EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 











CIRCULATION SOFTWARE 


LOW COST-CIRCULATION SOFTWARE 
MS-DOS OR MACINTOSH.-The solution 
for the small newspaper. Carrier or by 
mail. Great for TMC. billing, reports, 
route lists, for home delivery, 
wholesale/retail. Easy to learn-$1475. 
Complete package with computer avail- 
able. SUNRISE NEWS SERVICE 
(209)722-0588. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 
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1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training co provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


FIRST OFFERING of 3 Muller Martini 
inserters: 4 into 1, model 227E, 1974; 
4 into 1, model 227E, 1979; and 5 into 
1, model 227 available now. 

INLAND (913) 492-9050. 


FOR SALE: Kansa model 320 inserter, 
6 stations (5 into 1) $35,000. Kansa 
model PS140 labeling machine 
$7,000. Purchased new 1985, located 
in Nebraska. Contact Dale Sickler (308) 
237-2152. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


Mailroom Equipment 
7 - IDAB 440 Stackers 
5 - IDAB. Bottonwrappers 
10 - Signode tyers +MLN2A 
1 - Polypak wrapping machine, wraps 

variety of products. 

Good condition, just removed from 
production, under PM program, average 
age 8-10 years. Make offer for all or 
part. Contact Lisa Gossage (813) 
893-8180. 




















NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 








PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2 Compugraphic DAWN workstations, 
40 Mb. drives. CG 308 laser printer. CG 
scanner. All equipment good condition 
2 yrs. old. Call Mike Bennett (913) 
381-1010. 


BEST OFFER. Two MCS 8400 with 
H&J. One has twin disc and 32 fonts, 
second has single disc and 16 fonts. CG 








"7200 headliner with variety of fonts. 


Call Dock Lias or Jake Caylor at (814) 
371-4200. 








Mycro-Tek 1100 Front End w/dual 10 
mb HD, (5) Newstouch !I terminals, 
laser and line printer I/F, Class Ad, Sort: 
ing and Billing S/W, $10,000. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


= BOB WEBER, INC 


presents: 


the 
11x17 
solution 


BIRMY POWERPRINTs 
at $25,000 


Tel. (216) 831-0480 
Fax (216) 831-1628 


Two Autologic APS-5U’s; 5 inch CRT’s; 
70 picas; 5MB disk drive; six/eight level 
paper tape readers; DCOS and APS-SET 
5 operating systems. Xitron 101 inter- 
face boxed. Available late summer. Well 
maintained and running now. Also 
spare parts. Call John McDermott (208) 
522-1800. 





PLATEMAKING 


Chemco Newsplater 2000 - Good work- 
ing condition, spare parts, $5,000 or 
best offer. Call Mike Smith, (209) 
722-1511. 








PRESSES 


1974 Goss Community 3 unit press 
running in small weekly, circulation 
4,000, asking $95,000. Call John 
Newman (913) 362-8888. 





DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 











Complete 8-unit Urbanite press 
substructure, Y-columns, pedestals, 
box frames, digital reel, tensions and 
pasters. 


Double width goss R.T.P.’s. May be 
engineered and machined to fit your 
presses. 
Alleman & Associates Inc. 
(505) 294-0450 


Consolidated Stitcher +225 3 pockets 
with cover feeder 4th & 5th knife. 





4 Unit Goss Community w/folder and 
accessories. Late 70's. 


8 Unit Goss Community w/2 folders & 
accessories. Late 70's. 


8 Unit ATF 22-3/4” x 35” w/ 
accessories including incinerator for 
pollution control. 


Contact Don Schneider 
(216) 725-4161 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff 

Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 

Goss SSC folder, balloon 


22-3/4” cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 8 units, 1973-83 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 





Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DON'T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 





“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 
— FIRST LINE QUALITY — 
Newsprint, High-brite uncoated ground- 
wood, Coated groundwood, and much more. 
Manufactured to your specifications. 
Contact: George Pappas, VP National Sales 
Lewmar Paper Co. 
386 Park Ave. South, Suite 210 

New York, NY 10016 

Tel. (212) 889-0600 

FAX (212) 889-0889 











FOR SALE 
Consolidated 225 Stitcher 3 pockets 
with cover feeder. 
4th and 5th knife. 


4 unit Goss Community w/SC Folder 
and accessories. 


8 unit Goss Community w/2, SC Folders 
and accessories 


8 unit ATF-22.750"x 35” w/ 
accessories including incinerator for 
pollution control. 


Gowe Printing Co. 
620 E. Smith Rd. 
Medina, OH 44256 
Contact: Don Schneider 
(216) 725-4161 





GOSS 
7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 
3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 
1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 
Add-on SSC Community 1978 
6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 
4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 
Add-on Urbanite units and folders 
5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 
2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 
5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 
3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 
JF7 folders and add-on units 
KING 


wkly. 


8-Unit/2-folder News King, 1984 
w/KJ8A folders 

4-Unit News King, available now 

2-Unit News King, available now 

Add-on units, folders and upper formers 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 

ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able oe 1st. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 








PRESS AND MAILROOM 
INSTALLATION 


SERVING NEWSPAPERS & 
ACTURERS NATIONWI 
Repair 
Rebuilding 
(201) 935-7002 
(50b-346-7369 
FAX (201) 933-1456 


Maintenance 
Conversion 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


GOSS 


Goss Urbanite 4 units 

Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 

Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 

Goss Community units, folders 

Harris V-25, 1978 

Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 
formers 

Goss S/C folder 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 Cary Flying Pasters 

1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF imprinter 

1 Butler flying paster 





IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


HARRIS N-845 
Available now, 6 units, 2 RBC - 2 
folders, 2 autopasters, ribbon deck, 
imprinter, bay window, console and 
many extras. 
Bell Camp Incorporated 
(201) 492-8877 








GOSS Community U.O.P. 3 color unit, 
lever key fountains. Very good condi- 





Harris RBC-2 Folder 1974. Excellent 


Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upperformer 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 


Classified Advertising 
(212) 675-4380 


condition. Must see. For sale by owner. 
Contact Whit Sutherland (203) 
646-0500. 


REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 


tion; available now. ONE, Atlanta. heatset, 5 units. 


(404) 458-9351. 











These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


GOSS METRO PLANT 


YEARS OF MANUFACTURE 71-72-85 ee 


9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 


SAVE MONEY ON TRADE-IN PRESSES 
4-Unit Goss Comm. w/Comm. folder 
5-Unit Goss Community press (1974) 
4-Unit Goss Community press (1976) 
6-Unit 1968 Harris V15A 
6-Unit 1972 Harris V15A w/upper 
former 
4-Unit 1974 Harris V15A w/JF15 folder 
5-Unit Web Leader w/8 web folder 
5-Unit 1976 New King w/KJ6 folder 
7-Unit 1970 News King w/KJ6/upper 
former 
6-Unit 1970 News King w/KJ6 
1-1981 Web Leader Quadra-Color unit 
1-1967 Goss SC folder, 1/2 & 1/4 pg 
KJ6 News King folders with 20 or 30 hp 
JF7 folder w/20 hp press drive 
Add-on units for News King, Harris, 
Goss, Web Leader Equipment offered 
“as-is” or reconditioned, delivered and 
installed. 


WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
Midwest Office (816) 373-8892 
FAX: (816) 373-9045 
4824 Pebble Beach 
Lee’s Summit, MO 64064 
Contact: Terry Morton 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

3 breed ge Il units as Add on, 
22-3/4” 

4 Units seasiis V-25, JF-4 folder, 1/2, 
1/4 D.P. 


18 - Three Color Units (Re-conditioned as new.) 
19 - Mono Units 


Cut-off 23 9/16” (60 CMS) 
The present inking systems are to be replaced with the very latest in inking technology. 





5 - 3/2. Regular imperial folders. 

5 - Balloon formers, 
Folders completely rebuilt providing 160 page capacity, new single position skip slitters, 
pneumatic registers, pneumatic trolley’s and nipping arrangement, lap and pin adjustment on- 
the-run, driven lead-in roller assemblies, formers, air cushioned, all moving parts chromed to a 
high quality finish, (re-conditioned as new). 


Turner bars and upper press arrangement. 
Rebuilt, providing double width pneumatic registers; comfortable access thru-out the upper 


press arrangement; turner bar assemblies with alternate web spacings, 1/4 slits available as 
required. 


REELSTANDS. BRAND NEW 45” GOSS AUTO-PASTERS. 


Reel room height to press room level. Is presently 140” inches. This can be increased with a 
supplementary intersection bedrail. 


The 45s" reelstands can be arranged as single entry or double entry with clear access 
providing safe access for conveying reels with automated guided vehicles (A.G.V’s.) 





Complete sets of engineered drawings are available. The press lines can be configurated to your exact 
requirements. 


Also available immediately: new 45” Goss auto-pasters. 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
SCANNING EQUIPMENT 


RZ Linoscan 3040 Direct Screen Scan- 
ner. Excellent condition. For sale by 
owner. Contact Whit Sutherland (203) 
646-0500. 


Please contact: 


PRINTING PRESS SERVICES INC. 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 


U.S.A. 
(216) 441-1730 
FAX (216) 883-8724 


AUSTRALIA 
08 356 7883 
FAX 08 353 5493 


Or Write To: 


Joseph McManamon 
Printing Press Services, Inc. 
Seller St. Factory 
Preston, England PR2 SEU 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 








WANTED URGENTLY 


Community, Urbanite, Metro 
offset presses. Immediate cash 
decision. 


Printing Press Services Inc. 


U.S.A. 
(216) 441-1730 
Fax (216) 883-8724 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 
FAX 0772-717611 


AUSTRALIA 
08 356 7883 
FAX 08 353 5493 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Anticipated position in journalism to 
teach news editorial courses. Rank 
open. Anticipated hire date of August, 
1990. Master’s degree required, 
professional experience and Ph.D. 
preferred. Salary negotiable. Applica- 
tion deadline is June 1, 1990. Send 
resume with cover letter to William E. 
Giles, Director, Manship School of Jour- 
nalism, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803. LSU is 
an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. 























MAGAZINE EDITOR 


Washington University in St. Louis is 
accepting applications for a Senior 
Editor of Medical Publications. 
Assigned to the Office of Medical Public 
Relations in the School of Medicine, the 
editor is primarily responsible for a 
32-page, color, quarterly school maga- 
zine. In addition, the editor may be 
assigned other occasionai publications, 
will cover departments within the 
School of Medicine as part of the 
Office's “beat system,” and will contri- 
bute stories to Washington University’s 
national feature service. The Office of 
Medical Public Relations is part of a 
campus-wide comprehensive public 
relations program. 


The ideal candidate will have a Master’s 
degree in journalism, communications 
or one of the sciences, and several 
years’ experience in science or medical 
writing in news and feature formats. 
The position requires knowledge of all 
aspects of publications editing and 
production, including client relations, 
writing, copy editing, typesetting, 
photography, design, printing and 
distribution. 


Washington University is one of the 
premier research universities in the 
nation. The School of Medicine has 
more than 750 full-time faculty, and in 
1989 received research support of more 
than $120 million. 


Please respond only in writing, sending 
resume, salary history and nonreturn- 
able work samples to: Don Clayton, 
Office of Medical Public Relations, Box 
8065, 660 S. Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, 
MO 63110. 
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COLLEGE FACULTY POSITION: Full- 
time, tenure track beginning late 
August, 1990. Primary teaching load to 
consist of desktop publishing, history, 
editing & design, writing for media. Will 
also Supervise the yearbook staff. 
Candidates should be committed to 
teaching and compatible with the 
mission of the small, liberal arts, 
Church related college. MA required, 
PhD preferred. Salary and rank depen- 
dent upon qualifications. Send letter of 
application, resume, work and salary 
history, names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of three references by 
May 7 to Dr. Donald Kahnk, Academic 
Dean, Midland Lutheran College, 
Fremont, Nebraska, 68025. An AA/EO 
employer. 





UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Established weekly in Texas seeks 
general manager with strong sales back- 
ground. Experience on small daily or 
weekly necessary. Community involve- 
ment in this charming town. Combina- 
tion salary and bonus total $30,000. 
Send resume to Box 4625, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





30,000 daily in Zone 8 seeks aggres- 
sive, innovative, and experienced 
“hands on” professional to lead retail 
and classified sales departments. Must 
be well-organized, creative, and a 
skilled strategist and motivator with a 
lead-by-example approach. Sales and 
management experience essential for 
competitive ,market. Excellent working 
conditions in a beautiful mountain 
setting. Send resume and cover letter 
to: Publisher, The Daily Herald, PO Box 
717, Provo, Utah 84603. 





CONTROLLER 

The Finger Lakes Times, a 20,000 daily 
in beautiful upstate New York seeks top 
financial executive to direct all business 
functions. Reports to Publisher and 
works with corporate staff of growing 
information company. Requires four 
year degree, public accounting experi- 
ence, PC systems background a plus. 
Compensation package includes attrac- 
tive benefits program. Send resume and 
salary history to George Park, Publisher, 
Finger Lakes Times, 218 Genesee St., 
Geneva, NY 14456. 





Daily newspaper in Zone 5 seeking 
General Manager. Candidate will be 
involved in all aspects of the business 
but should possess a strong sales and 
promotional background. A perfect 
opportunity for the right person to join 
our growing family operation. Please 
send cover letter, resume and salary 
requirements to Box 4626, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Advertising Director 

Award-winning, high penetration, 
13,000 circulation tri-weekly newspap- 
er seeks aggressive, innovative, 
community-oriented Director to lead our 
dedicated staff of seven. We look for 
experience in personnel management, 
sales and demonstrated ability to work 
with major accounts. 


We offer excellent salary, benefits and 
bonus. 


We are located in Western North Caroli- 
na adjacent to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and west of Ashevil- 
le, North Carolina. 


Send resume to: 

Kenneth F. Wilson 

hg Mountaineer Publishing Company, 
nc. 

PO Drawer 129 

Waynesville, NC 28786 





requirements to: 








ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Press-Enterprise is seeking an individual for the 
Advertising Director position. The Press-Enterprise is 
a six-day morning daily, 70% plus penetration, 23,000 
paid circulation, good growth rate. Staff of 20 respon- 
sible for retail, classified, T.V. Book, T.M.C. Co-Op 
and telemarketing via strong managers. 


Ideal candidate should come from competitive market 
and be futuristic in vision. 


We offer an excellent compensation and benefits 
package including a 401-K Program. 


Send introductory letter and resume, including salary 


Gloria J. Kremer 
Human Resources 
Press-Enterprise 
3185 Lackawanna Ave. 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 














Advertising Director 


The Times-News, a 22,000-seven day 
morning daily serving Southern Idaho, 
is looking for an advertising director to 
lead its 30-person advertising and 
customer service department. The posi- 
tion is open for the first time in ten 
years, due to a promotion of the current 
advertising director to a publisher 
position. 


Applicants should possess appropriate 
formal college education; extensive 
experience in newspaper advertising 
and marketing; a strong understanding 
of small business economics; an appre- 
ciation of the growth and business 
opportunities in smaller communities; 
and experience in negotiation of major 
regional and national advertising 
accounts. 


Top candidates wili have demonstrated 
sales abilities; a commitment to adver- 
tising integrity and ethics; the ability to 
teach others through example; and the 
capability to run all aspects of a modern 
newspaper sales operation. Salary and 
bonus incentive based on experience 
and performance. 


The Times-News, one of 19 papers in 
the Howard Publications group, has 
been the group test site for a state-of- 
the-art advertising production and 
computer system. The paper is finishing 
a complete redesign and has recently 
revamped its TMC product into a strong, 
reader-driven vehicle. 


Twin Falls is a clean, safe Intermoun- 
tain city in South-central Idaho, close to 
abundant opportunities for outdoor 
recreation. The community consistently 
ranks in the bottom 10 percent nation- 
ally on cost-of-living surveys. 


Send resume and cover letter to 
Stephen Hartgen, Publisher, The 
Times-News, Box 548, Twin Fails, 
Idaho 83301. 


Advtg/Business Mgr.-G.W.U. 
Advertising professional to direct sales/ 
business office for busy school 
newspaper/related publications. Previ- 
ous Sales/supervisory experience 
required. Solid computer skills a must. 
Full-time, $20,800+, 100% tuition, 
health benefits. Send resume via to: 
Steven Morse, General Manager, GW 
Hatchet; 800-21st St., NW #434; 
Washington, DC 20052; FAX: (202) 
994-7442. Closing 4/20. No calls. 
EQE/AA 








CLASSIFIED MANAGER wanted for the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune, a 25,000 
circulation daily. Lewiston is located at 
the confluence of the Snake and Clear- 
water rivers - the Gateway to Hells 
Canyon. Enjoy excellent boating, steel- 
head fishing, and year round golf in 
scenic North Central Idaho. Supervise a 
staff of seven (7) salespeople involved 
in inside and outside sales. Salary plus 
MBO, full benefit package including 
401K program. Send resume and cover 
letter to: Carole Riedle, Human Resour- 
ces Director, Lewiston Morning 
Tribune, P.O. Box 957, Lewiston, Idaho 
83501. No phone calls please! 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES MANAGER 


Major metropolitan newspaper has 
opening for an experienced Classified 
Telephone Sales Manager. Minimum of 
2 years management experience 
required. Experience on Atex and exper- 
ience in a competitive market a plus. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume, 
and salary history in confidence to: 





Box 4528, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





CLASSIFIED REAL ESTATE 
CATEGORY MANAGER 


The Seattle Times/Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer JOA is looking for a high 
performance individual to lead our Real 
Estate category staff of outside, inside, 
and support sales people into the 
1990s. This person must have solid 
classified advertising management 
experience and the know-how to deve- 
lop positive customer/staff relations. 
This person must also have the ability to 
quickly grasp product pricing, forecast- 
ing, and budgeting issues, then formu- 
late plans of action to increase market 
share. Excellent salary, benefits, and 
future growth opportunities. Send 
resume to: 


M.R. Morley 
Human Resources iianager 
The Seattle Times Co. 





Experienced Advertising Director 
needed immediately for 15,700 Tues- 
day - Sunday AM daily located in the 
heart of the historic North Platte Valley 
of Western Nebraska. State of art tech- 
nology throughout with responsibility 
including management of solid staff of 
23 in all phases of sales and production 
from conception to selling, to electronic 
order entry to pagination. No job for a 
beginner, but will consider candidate 
with good credentials and computer 
budgeting experience. Prefer degree in 
related field. Must be a self-starter, 
possess good leadership qualities, and 
have a record of accomplishment. 
Excellent salary and MBO, normal fring- 
es. Reports to publisher and has full 
departmental! authority. Interested? 
Don’t wait! Job open May 1, 1990. Fed/ 
Ex or mail resumes to Marc W. Anthony, 
Publisher, Star-Herald Publishing Co., 
1405 Broadway, Scottsbluff, NE 
69361. 


Experienced newspaper Ad Sales 
Representative for Westchester & Fair- 
fieid Business Journals. Stamford, CT 
base. 

Call Edward Klein, Editor & Publisher. 
Tel. (914) 258-4008. 

FAX: (914) 258-4111. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


Newstar, a high quality monthly news 
magazine, is seeking a versatile artist 
with excellent design, layout, illustra- 
tive and production skills. Applicant 
must be able to meet monthly deadlines 
and have Macintosh and colour experi- 
ence. Knowledge of photography help- 
ful. Send resume, salary history and 
samples to: 

Managing Director 

Star Communications Ltd. 
PO Box 497G 
Grand Cayman, BWI 
(809) 949-0538 














GRAPHICS & DESIGN EDITOR 


The Albuquerque Journal (122,000 
daily circulation, 160,000 Sunday), 
New Mexico's statewide daily, needs a 
graphics and design department editor. 
The job involves refining and monitoring 
the newspaper's appearance, improving 
use of information graphics, coaching 
page designers and supervising a 
graphics’ staff of four. 


Knowledge of Mac technology and 
supervisory experience preferred. Send 
resume and newspaper tearsheets to 
Rodney Deckert, Managing Editor, 
Albuquerque Journal, PO Drawer J, 
Albuquerque, NM 87103. 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Cail (212) 675-4380 





INFORMATION GRAPHICS 


Major news organization in NYC seeks 
experienced, creative graphics journal- 
ist. Must be self-starter. Assignments 
include spot news, features and new 
paginated products. Requirements 
include strong writing and artistic skills 
and extensive Macintosh and MacDraw 
Il experience. Send cover letter and 
resume in confidence to: Box 4629, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR... 








in our very competitive suburban mark- 
et. 42,000 Daily, 47,500 SUN. An 
aggressive, upbeat newspaper in the 
fastest growing county in NJ is looking 
for a proven track record in sales and 
service, a positive attitude, a “can do” 
approach, and a burning desire to 
succeed. 


Excellent salary and benefits for the 
individual willing to accept the chal- 
lenge. Send resume to: 


Stanley M. Ellis, General Manager 
Burlington County Times 
Route 130 North 
Willingboro, NJ 08046 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 





A large newspaper group is seeking 
highly motivated individuals with a 
minimum of 5 years experience in 
Circulation Management at newspapers 
in the 10,000 -30,000 range. The ideal 
candidate should be experienced in all 
areas of Circulation including sales, 
staff development, collections, TMC 
distribution, single copy sales and 
customer service. Opportunities are 
unlimited with our company if you 
possess the skills and desire to be 
successful. College degree with compe- 
titive market experience is a real plus. 
Send your resume and salary require- 
ments to: 


Box 4600, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 
Expanding group of suburban Long 
Island weeklies (150,000 circulation) 
has career opportunity for professional 
with superior skills in communications, 
public relations and marketing. Phone 
room experience a must, as is a basic 
knowledge of computers, postal regs, 
TMC programs, and direct mail. No 
carriers or crews to deal with— we are 
almost 100% mail with some single 
copy. Send resume, salary history to: 
Box 4543, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager 

Growing 7,000 6-day daily in progres- 
sive college city seeks manager to lead 
our efforts in the 90’s. Position has led 
to top management slots for previous 
managers in growing community group. 
Send resume, references and salary 
needs to: The Ruston Daily Leader, 208 
W. Park Ave., Ruston, LA 71270. 


Great opportunity exists for an individu- 
al who can show enthusiasm and moti- 
vation as crew manager for our Florida 
West Coast newspaper group. Come 
enjoy the beautiful gulf beaches and 
warm sunshine. Send resume and cover 
letter to Ron Smith, Circulation Mana- 
ger, Venice Gondolier, 200 E. Venice 
Ave., Venice, FL 34285. 


MOVE AHEAD IN THE 1990's 








The opportunity for career-minded 
District Sales Managers now exists in 
this recently established JOA Newspap- 
er Agency in Zone 2. We're looking for 
experience and a track record with 
emphasis on Customer Service and 
recruitment. As a 100,000 circulation 
newspaper we are moving into the 
1990's in a big way. Become part of 
this exciting challenge. We offer top 
scale salary and bonus package, paid 
health insurance and generous bene- 
fits. EOE M/F 

If you are interested in growing with us, 
send your resume to: 


Nello Stover 

York Newspaper Co. 
PO Box 14401 
York, PA 17404 


SALES CREW LEADERS 





Nation’s leading newspaper marketing 
group seeks three Crew Managers for its 
hicago division. Guaranteed salary, 
medical and dental insurance, paid 
vacation time. Career Advancement 
opportunities. Contact Bill Kary at 
1(800)877-7176, or reply to: Sunset 
Crews, Inc. 33808 Groesbeck Rd., 
Fraser, MI 48026. 


ZONE MANAGER 

Growing 22,000 6 day PM daily seeks 
dynamic manager ready for new chal- 
lenges. Responsible for the training, 
supervision and performance analysis of 
5 district sales managers. Develop 
district staff to increase circulation, 
improve service and recruit carriers. 
Advancement opportunities. Competi- 
tive salary and incentive programs. 
Regional applicants preferred. Send 
resume and salary history to John Bren- 
nan, Circulation Director, The Hour, 
346 Main Ave, Norwalk, CT 06851. 








CIRCULATION DIRECTOR: Ideal oppor- 
tunity for a No. 2 man to move up from 
assistant to manager. Leadership, 
strong personnel, organizational skills 
required. Contact Maurice Williams, 
Free Press, PO Box 129, Kingston, NC 
28502. (919) 527-3191. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
The fact that we’re the largest PM paper 
in our Midwestern state-- and the 
fastest growing paper in the state as 
well-- has led to a new opportunity for 
our circulation manager. 
If you're eager to be the No. 1 person 
running a superior circulation depart- 
ment operating in an exciting university 
community, let us hear from you. 
Tell us about your experience, and 
about why you are the person to 
continue building on the outstanding 
record established here. What are your 
goals? What can you bring to our 
organization? 
This is a prized job, offering excellent 
salary and benefits. We expect to fill it 
with a superior individual. Write to us at 
Box 4627, Editor & Publisher. Include 
references and salary history. All replies 
will be held in confidence. 
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EDITORIAL 


A dream job for copy editor with 2-3 
years experience. St. Joseph News- 
Press/Gazette needs editor to build a 
7-person copy desk from scratch. Want 
versatile journalist who can edit, write 
great heads, direct copy flow and 
manage people. We’re completely pagi- 
nated. The News-Press is 45,000 in 
Northwest Missouri, just 50 miles from 
Kansas City. Send resume, samples and 
references to George J. Lockwood, 
Executive Editor, News-Press/Gazette, 
PO Box 29, St. Joseph, MO 64502. 
ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

Our 37,000-circulation daily needs a 
person with strong editing skills to help 
a city editor and another assistant 
manage and lead 10 young reporters. 
Editing and management experience 
preferred, but we are ready to consider 
someone with proven reporting skills 
and a demonstrated ability to handle 
people. If you're interested in moving 
into management at a Gannett news- 
paper, please send resume and clips to 
Lee Cearnal, Editor, The News-Star, 
Box 1502, Monroe, LA 71210. 











ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Position involves directing newsroom 
activities, guiding the work of the 
managing editor as well as some editor- 
ial page duties. Strong grammar, spell- 
ing and language skills a must. A key 
responsibility would be to develop an 
imminent understanding of the 
communities past, present and future 
potential. Depending upon performance 
and growth in the job, successful appl- 
icant would be a leading candidate to 
succeed present editor upon his pend- 
ing retirement. Good fringe package 
with competitive salary. Send cover 


letter, resume and samples of work to: 
oan” PO Box 107, Camarillo, CA 





ATTORNEY-JOURNALIST 
Attorney with newspaper and legal 
experience wanted. Send resume, clips, 
salary requirements to: Michigan 
Lawyers Weekly, 333 S. Washington, 
Lansing, MI 48933. 





Award winning Ohio daily looking for a 
reporter to cover county beat that 
produces a lot of news. Beginner or up 
to two years experience. This is 9600 
circulation, six-day paper in bustling N. 
Central Ohio city. Call or write Doug 
Koerner, Norwalk Reflector, 61 E. 
Monroe St., Norwalk, Ohio 44857. Tel. 
(419) 668-3771. 


BUSINESS EDITOR/REPORTER 





The Hawk Eye in Burlington, lowa has 
an immediate opening for a business 
editor/reporter. The successful candi- 
date will cover breaking business in 
agricu!tural news for an award-winning 
20,000 circulation newspaper in south- 
east lowa, in addition to producing an 
aggressive Sunday business section. 
Good pay and benefits. Send resume 
and clips to Dale Alison, PO Box 10, 
Burlington, |A 52601. 


BUSINESS WRITER/REPORTER 





The Fairfield Business Journa! is seek- 
ing an experienced writer/reporter to be 
based in Stamford, Connecticut. Call 
Edward Klein, Editor & Publisher. 

Tel. (914) 258-4008. 

FAX: (914) 258-4111. 


CALIFORNIA-BASED, employee- 
owned, business photojournalism 
service must fill a position on the east 
coast. We write magazine articles and 
offer the gamut of editorial services to 
Blue Chip corporate clients. Do you 
have excellent skills and discipline as 
both a writer and photographer? Are you 
creative, prolific, ambitious and detail- 
oriented? Would you like to work for a 
company that links earnings to produc- 
tivity and offers a liberal benefits prog- 
ram? If you thrive under pressure, 
genuinely enjoy people, like traveling 
and are willing to work out of your 
home, send resume, salary history and 
recent writing and photography 
samples. Journalism degree required. 
No novices. Write to Box 4614, Editor & 
Publisher. 








CITY EDITOR 


The Newport Daily News seeks a city 
editor to lead a talented staff of nine 
reporters in covering one of the most 
exciting communities in the country. 
We will hire a person whose writing sets 
an example for others to follow and who 
has newsroom leadership experience. 
We want to be the best small daily in 
New England. Tell us how you can help 
us meet that goal. Write David B. Offer, 
Editor, The Newport Daily News, 101 
Malbone Road, Newport, RI 02840. 
Deadline May 1. No phone calls please. 


The test of an enjoy- 
ment is the remembrance 
which it leaves behind. 
Logan Pearsall Smith 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CARBURATOR MECHANIC 

Yes, we need a copy editor sharp 
enough to catch and fix misspellings. 
But that editor also must be able to 
write crisp, bright headlines; work 
quickly under tight deadlines; and be 
sensitive enough to know when to edit 
aggressively and when to leave copy 
alone. 

The Virginian-Pilot and The 
Ledger-Star (150,000 AM, 80,000 
PM, 235,000 Sat.-Sun.) serves Hamp- 
ton Roads, including Virginia Beach 
and Norfolk. We produce award-winning 
newspapers with a staff that is deep in 
talent and enthusiasm. Our standards 
are high, and you'll be put to the test. 

But if you measure up and have 
3-plus years on a daily, send resume 
and tearsheets to Nelson Brown, Assis- 
tant Managing Editor/News, The 
Virginian-Pilot and The Ledger-Star, 
150 W. Brambleton Ave., Norfolk, VA 
23510. 


Copy/layout editor in a fast-growing 
Northern California market near the Bay 
Area and lots of other outdoor ameni- 
ties. Stockton, California, is the best 
little news town in the country. At this 
newspaper, which.has won a number of 
major awards in the last year, you can 
move up quickly. Send resume and 
work samples to Executive Editor Philip 
Bookman, PO Box 900, Stockton, CA 
95201. No phone cails, please. 


EDITOR 
Award-winning 90-year-old weekly 
newspaper in a prestigious Westches- 
ter, NY, community seeks editor-in- 
chief. This demanding but rewarding 
position requires a strong writer/ editor 
with layout capability, extensive news- 
paper experience and proven manage- 
ment and community relations skills. 
Send resume and clips to: Deborah 
White, Publisher, The Scarsdale Inquir- 
er, PO Box 418, Scarsdale, NY, 10583. 








CITY EDITOR 


The Meridian Star, an award-winning, 
25,000 circulation Sunbelt daily has an 
immediate opening for a city editor with 
the experience and ability to direct the 
news staff, make assignments and 
handle a heavy volume of local copy 
accurately, and quickly. Send resume, 
salary history and work samples to: 
Managing Editor, The Meridian Star, PO 
Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. Tele- 
phone (601) 693-1551. 


COPY EDITOR: Energetic, creative copy 
editor needed to complete staffing on a 
hard-working, fast-paced desk. Copy 
ranges from long features and analyses 
to two-sentence cop briefs, major inter- 
national news to covered-dish supper 
announcements. Experienced 
preferred, but it’s also a great job for 
young talent. Send cover letter, resume, 
work samples and references to: Bert 
Gault, Assistant Managing Editor, 
Watertown Daily Times, 260 Washing- 
ton St., Watertown, NY 13601. Dead- 
line for application is April 28, 1990. 


COPY EDITORS 

Join a winner. The Beaumont(Texas) 
Enterprises, a growing 70,000 Hearst 
daily, seeks two career-motivated copy 
editors for our fully paginated Metro/ 
News desk. We’re looking for well- 
rounded wordsmiths with excellent 
design and headline writing skills. 
You’ll work in a first-class newsroom 
that offers challenges, opportunities, 
competitive pay and top benefits. Send 
a resume and samples of your work to: 
Bill Mock, —— Editor, Beaumont 
Enterprises, PO Box 3071, Beaumont, 
Texas 77704. Or call (409)838-2803. 


COPY EDITOR: Need experienced copy 
editor for Gannett newspaper. We are an 
afternoon daily and morning weekend 
paper with 57,000 daily, 82,000 
Sunday circulation. We need someone 
with good news judgement, solid head- 
line and layout skills and good people 
skills. Send letter, resume and samples 
to Dave Davenport, News Editor, Green 
Bay Press-Gazette, PO Box 19430, 
Green Bay, WI 54307-9430. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


COPY EDITOR/REPORTER 
16,000-circulation AM daily seeks copy 
editor/general assignment reporter. You 
won't get rich here money-wise, but you 
will in terms of experience and clips. If 
you're interested in joining the staff of 
our award-winning newspaper, send 
cover letter, resume and clips to: Liz 
Sheaffer Managing Editor, Medina 
County Gazette, 885 W. Liberty St., 
Medina, OH 44256. 


EDITOR-WRITER needed. Prefer 
woman. 5,000 county seat semi- 
weekly. Edit copy, take pictures. 
Professional or wil! train. Allan Evans, 
(913)483-2118. 
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EDITOR 

Immediate opening for experienced, 
versatile, innovative person with proven 
magazine or newspaper editing back- 
ground. We’re looking for a strong lead- 
er with keen news judgement and top- 
notch skills in wordsmithing, design, 
layout, coordinating projects and an 
ability to challenge our editorial staff. 
Experience with Macintosh preferred. 
Publications include a high quality 
monthly news magazine and a 500 page 
annual guidebook. Send resume, salary 
history and clips to: 

Managing Director 

Star Communications Ltd. 
PO Box 497G 
Grand Cayman, BWI 
(809) 949-0538 





EDITOR - New Jersey Cape weekly look- 
ing for experienced journalist to carry 
foward 136 year tradition of our 
community newspaper. Strong report- 
ing and management skills essential. 
Send resume and clips to: Cape May 
Star and Wave, 513 Washington Mali, 
Cape May, NJ 08204 or call 
(609)884-3466. 


EDITOR 
THE REPUBLIC 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





Editor position candidates must have an 
impressive record of professional and 
personal accomplishment. We have a 
very competent newsroom staff and The 
Republic organization is committed to 
excellence at every level. This is a 
unique opportunity at a growing 24,000 
circulation, 7-day, regional newspaper 
in a very unique and outstanding market 
area - nationally acclaimed architec- 
ture, excellent schools and recreation, 
plus two Fortune 500 companies. Our 
goal is to be the very best newspaper of 
our size anywhere. If you are eager to 
meet this challenge, please apply to: 
macy include salary range and cover 
etter. 


Don R. Bucknam, Publisher 
The Republic 
333 Second Street 
Columbus, Indiana 47201 





It is impossible to live 
without brains, either 
one’s own or borrowed. 
Baltasar Gracian 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


You've earned a reputation for excellence. For lead- 
ership. For a special ability to recruit and develop a 
team of exceptionally talented newspaper men and 
women. If your newspaper hasn’t been named one of 
the best, it’s on the way to that distinction. Your stan- 
dards are higher than most, so people around you are 
always stretching, and having fun doing it. 


Your first priority is people, the right people, and 
managing those vital resources skillfully. You make 
things happen through MBWA. Shirtsleeves ... moti- 
vating ... nurturing ... writing well ... editing for the 
reader ... producing a newspaper that makes a differ- 
ence in the lives of your neighbors. 


You didn’t expect to be reading this ad ... much less 
making a move. You’re already in a great job running a 
first-rate newsroom. But this opportunity is irresist- 
able: take an already very good, growing morning news- 
paper with a distinguished history and make it the best 
in town. Among the best anywhwere. In one of the last 
remaining two-newspaper markets just granted a 100- 
year JOA. One hot news town. Become a publisher. 


Send your resume and write to learn more about one 
of today’s truly rewarding career opportunities: Editor & 
Publisher Opportunity, c/o Dave Martens, York Daily 
Record, 1891 Loucks Road, York, PA 17404. If you’re 
as good as | think you are, this interview should be one 
of your better experiences. 











FEATURES 

Savannah News-Press has opening on 
busy, 10-person feature staff for an 
entry-level reporter. Duties will include | 
compiling calendars, writing advances 
and an occasional feature story. Good 
advancement potential for sharp, 
enthusiastic reporter with an eye for 
detail and flair for features. |deal candi- 
date is a recent J-school graduate with 
some practical experience (internships 
and school publications considered) 
and proven writing ability. Send resume 
and clips no later than April 30 to: Mary 
Mayle, Features Editor, Savannah 
News-Press, PO Box 1088, Savannah, 
GA 31402. 


Gwinnett Daily News, award-winning 
Atlanta-area suburban daily, is now 
taking applications for assistant news 
editor. Applicants must have at least 3 
years of solid daily experience, have a 
flair or —_ and layout and an eye for 
detail. Send resume samples of work to 
John Reetz, oor: Editor, Gwinnett 
Daily News, 200 Hampton Green, 
Duluth, Georgia 30136. 


Hard-nosed hard-news high-energy 
reporter for high-growth area needed to 
join veteran staff on three-times weekly, 
soon to be daily in Zone 8. There are jj 
plenty of good stories, and you'll be | 
asked to lend a hand from time to time 
on the desk. We're grossing with our 
city, and we offer good pay, benefits, 
and a good working environment. Send 
resume, Clips to: 

Box 4620, Editor & Publisher. 


INDUSTRY REPORTER 











Magazine publisher seeks experienced 
reporter/writer for newly created posi- | 
tion with desire to live and breathe in 7 
the IBivi S/3X and AS/400 market. A | 
broad vision, good business ethics, and 
an enthusiastic personality a must. 
Previous S/3X and AS/400 or other 
computer knowledge valuable. Must be 
willing to travel. Send resume, cover | 
letter, writing samples, and salary 
history to: H.R. Manager, Duke 
Communications International, PO Box 
3438, Loveland, CO 80539 EOE 





MANAGING EDITOR 


The Daily Reflector, a 18,250 daily, 
21,000 Sunday independent newspap- § 
er in Greenville, North Carolina, is seek- 
ing a talented, energetic individual to 
direct its news operations. The success- 
ful candidate should possess strong 
leadership and interpersonal skills; 
solid experience in newsroom manage- 
ment; and the ability to oversee deve- 
lopment of an information package 
designed to meet reader needs and 
interests in a growing, changing market. 
Please send resume and salary history 
in strict confidence to: D. Jordan 
Whichard, IIl, General Manager, The 
Daily Reflector, Inc., PO Box 1967, 
Greenville, NC 27835. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


25,000 (MS) independently owned 
daily needs experienced person to lead | 
editorial staff of 26. Send resume with 
references to Lawson Grant, PO Box 
331, Danville, VA 24543. 


MEDICAL-SCIENCE REPORTER 








Experienced reporter needed to cover 
medical and science beats. Beat 
includes consumer-oriented health 9 
stories, research breakthroughs and two 
national science labs, Sandia and Los 
Alamos. Bright writing a must. Should 
excel at translating complex topics for 
general readers. Send resume, clips to 
Karen Moses, City Editor, Albuquerque 
Journal, PO Box Drawer J, Albu- 
querque, NM 87103. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





MANAGING EDITOR 


Growing 7,500 circulation of Bucks 
County, PA's oldest community twice- 
weekly is looking for an experienced 
editor to manage its news operation and 
to oversee the news content of this 
exciting family owned, four-generation 
newspaper. 


Solid writing, editing, and layout skills 
will be utilized daily. Self-starters, own- 
initiative types with high energy levels 
need only apply. Strong leadership 
skills to direct and develop young staff 
of this 100% local news product a defi- 
nate requirement. 


We are searching for someone who will 
enjoy settling permanently into an excit- 
ing and growing Bucks County region 
who is not afraid to challenge and scoop 
the larger local daily newspapers. 


Minimum 5-10 years editor- 
apprenticing required. Excellent salary 
and benefits package will be provided. 
Send cover letter, resume, references 
and clips to: 


Charles (Ty) Meredith, IV 
The Free Press 

PO Box 100 
Quakertown, PA 18951 


Prompt reply promised. Equal 
Opportunity Employment; M/F 





NEWS EDITOR 

Small Northern California daily seeks 
skilled editor to edit copy, layout spar- 
kling pages and grow into management 
position. Ideai for reporter seeking first 
management position. Respond with 
resume, clips, statement of editorial 
philosophy to Managing Editor, Oroville 
Mercury, PO Box 651, Oroville, CA 
95965. 





NEWS EDITOR 


One of Indiana’s fastest growing 
community dailies has an opening for a 
news editor with three to five years 
experience in news decision making, 
personnel easy sem and editing. 
Send resume to Carol Miller, ME, The 
Daily Journal, PO Box 699, Franklin, IN 
46131. 





New Mexico's statewide daily is looking 
for a professional to cover New Mexico's 
No. 1 sports attraction - University of 
New Mexico basketball. 


For the past 10 years UNM has 
attracted an average of 17,000 to THE 
PIT. 


We’re looking for a reporter who can 
write and a writer who knows how to 
report. Applicants must be able to do 
the tough story, find the offbeat and 
help generate ideas for photos and 
graphics. 


Deadline ability is essential - this is the 
WAC conference with wacky time zones. 


Contact Mike Hall, Journal Sports 
Editor, PO Drawer J, Albuquerque, NM 
87103. 





NIGHT SPORTS EDITOR 


Responsible for producing daily and 
Sunday sports sections and coordinat- 
ing the night operation and staff. 
Requires at least five years writing/ 
editing experience, along with creative 
layout ability and capacity to work 
under pressure. Management experi- 
ence preferred. We offer competitive 
salary and excellent benefits package. 
Send resume with salary requirement 
and appropriate writing or editing 
samples to Trish Thoms by May 10, 
1990. The Gazette, 500 Third Ave. SE, 
Cedar Rapids, 1A 52401. EOE. 


Olymic sports organization seeks 
aggressive editor to produce national 
monthly publication. Duties include 
features writing, coordinating free- 
lancers, and reporting on tournaments. 
Photo skills a plus. Relocation not 
required. Send resume and samples of 
work by 5/11 to: Scott Mathews, 
USTTA, 1750 East Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80909. EOE. 


REPORTER 

40,000 PM daily looking for a versatile 
individual with strong reporting and 
writing skills. Someone capable of 
covering both hard news and features. 
At least 5 years of daily newspaper 
experience is preferred. B.A. degreee 
required. Salary up to $588 a week and 
exceilent benefits. Send resume, refer- 
ences and clips to Box 4624, Editor & 
Publisher. 











requirements to: 





Human Resources Dept. 
DUCKS UNLIMITED, INC. 
1 Waterfowl Way 

Long Grove, IL 60047 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F/H 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Ducks Unlimited, Inc., North America’s leader in 
wetlands conservation, is seeking an Editor-In-Chief 
for its magazine with vision and proven editorial and 
management skills to take an already outstanding 
publication to new heights. Degree or equivalent, 
editorial and publishing experience required. Conser- 
vation background desirable. Send resume with salary 





PUBLIC INFORMATION SPECIALIST 


RAND Corporation, a private non-profit 
institution engaged in research and 
analysis of matters affection national 
security and the public welfare is seek- 
ing a Public Information Specialist. 
Responsibilities will include writing 
news releases and articles based on 
RAND research, activities and develop- 
ments, maintaining contact with the 
working press, and providing informa- 
tion and arranging interviews. Will also 
assist in implementary and developing 
RAND’s public relations and public 
information programs. Requires BA/BS 
degree plus demonstrated high quality 
writing skills and familiarity with 
national security and domestic policy 
issues. Prefer nationa! level journalism 
experience plus public affairs or public 
relations experience. US Citizenship 
required. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Please send resume to 
Kenneth Logan. 


The RAND Corporation 
1700 Main Street 
PO Box 2138 
Santa Monica, CA 90406-2138 
An Affirmative Action Employer 


REPORTERS If you're fascinated by 
what makes a city and its people tick, 
you might be interested in joining our 
weekly journal of insight, opinion and 
fine living, targeted at the top end of 
one of the nation’s fastest growing 
Sunbelt cities. To compete for one of 
these two top writing jobs, you should 
have 5+ years’ experience and be one 
of the top news and feature writers on 
your paper or magazine. Send us a letter 
telling about yourself, a resume and 
your 6 best clips to Box 4615, Editor & 
Publisher. 








REPORTERS 
Immediate opening for aggressive, self- 
motivated, experienced reporters inter- 
ested in covering breaking news and 
news features. Two positions available 
with high quality monthly news maga- 
zine. Knowledge of photography help- 
ful. Send resume, salary history and 
clips to: 
Managing Director 
Star Communications Ltd. 
P.O. Box 497G 
Grand Cayman, BWI 





REPORTER - General Assignment near 
Washington, DC. Resume to Page 
Burdette, Evening/Weekend Journal, 
PO Box 807, Martinsburg, WV 25401. 





REPORTERS 


Immediate openings for aggressive, 
self-motivated, experienced reporters 
interested in covering breaking news 
and news features. Two positions avail- 
able with high quality monthly news 
magazine. Knowledge of photography 
helpful. Send resume, salary history 
and clips to: 
Managing Director 
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Star Communications Ltd. 
97G 
Grand Cayman, BWI 
(809) 949-0538 


Reporter wanted for growing Washing- 
ton State daily to cover our rapidly 
changing business scene. Responsibili- 
ties include reporting and editing func- 
tions of daily business page. Send clips, 
cover letter and resume to Skagit Valley 
Herald, PO Box 578, Mount Vernon, 
WA 98273-0578. 


Reporter with minimum two-years 
experience preferably in Southwest, 
sought for award-winning daily in pleas- 
ant community. Resumes to Curtis 
Wynne, Carlsbad Current-Argus, PO Box 
1629, Carlsbad, New Mexico 88220. 














SPORTS COPY EDITOR 


The Anchorage Daily News is looking for 
a talented copy editor to be a leader in 
producing our sports sections. This job 
not only requires good editing and head- 
line writing skills but also ability in the 
use of color, —_— and design. A 
minimum of five years daily editing 
experience is required. Send resume, 
work samples and references list to: 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
ANCHORAGE DAILY NEWS 


PO BOX 149001 
ANCHORAGE, AK 99514-9001 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Sports writer wanted for a Knight- 
Ridder twice-weekly newspaper in the 
Florida Keys. Must have reliable trans- 
portation, enthusiasm, and willingness 
to help out in other areas. Photography 
helpful. Award-winning staff is commit- 
ted to excellence. If you are a j-school 
grad looking for a first-rate paper to call 
home for at least two years, send clips, 
resume to Jackie Harder, The Keynoter, 
PO Box 158, Marathon, FL 33050. No 
phone calls. 








The Vero Beach Press-Journal, where 
local news reigns, needs a business 
writer. Our requirements are: at least 
four years newspaper experience; a 
thorough knowledge of business terms, 
reports and operations; an ability to 
write compelling stories the average 
reader can understand; a desire to 
compete and win. We offer good pay 
and benefits, a friendly and profession- 
al working environment, and sand and 
sunshine. The Press-Journal is a fast- 
growing, AM daily on Florida’s Atlantic 
oast. Send resume, clips and refer- 
ences to Byron Gray, c/o Vero Beach 
Press-Journal, PO Box 1268, Vero 
Beach, Florida 32961-1268. 





Two editorial positions open at our 
Manchester, TN weekly paper. Editor 
with at least 2 years supervisory experi- 
ence; Reporter, with 2 years experience 
covering all phases of community news. 
Send resume and clips to Bob Kyer, Box 
400, Tullahoma, TN 37388. 


WANTED: EDITOR 
Experienced community journalist to 
direct staff of growing weekly in one of 
America’s fastest growing cities. Must 
be familiar with government reporting, 
photography, page design and news- 
paper production. Please send resume 
to Rick Rabenau, Auburn Journal, 
1030 High Street, Auburn, CA 95603. 








We're looking for a sports fan to run the 
sports department of our award-winning 
22,000 circulation AM daily. 


Candidates must have demonstrated 
management skills and be familiar with 
hunting, fishing and other outdoor acti- 
vites. We’re seeking someone who 
knows sports, can separate the magic 
from the mundane and who appreciates 
good writing. 


The scenic south-central Idaho area 
offers world-class skiing, hunting, and 
fishing and easy access to the Sawtooth 
Mountain recreation areas. 


Send resume and three writing samples 
to Clark Walworth, Managing Editor, 
The Times-News, PO Box 548, Twin 
Falls, ID 83303 by May 1. 





WE’RE REASONABLY GOOD but want 
to get better. We need a hands-on news- 
room manager to lead our 13 member 
news staff. We're a 15,000 circulation 
PM daily in the heart of Cajun country. 
Apply to Will Chapman, Publisher, The 
Daily Iberian, PO Box 9290, New 
Iberia, LA 70562. 
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EDITORIAL 


MARKETING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SALES 





WRITERS WANTED: 
Growing chain of Southern California 
community newspapers seeking beat 
reporters, business, features and sports 
writers. Join a great team and live in the 
best place in the world. Send cover 
letter, resume, writing samples and 
references to: 
CNNI 
11636 Jarrito Court 
San Diego, CA 92127 





None so little enjoy 
themselves, and are such 
burdens to themselves, 
as those who have 
nothing to do. Only 

the active have the 

true relish of life. 
William Jay 





FREELANCE 


EARN $500 
REPORTERS/EDITORS can earn $500 
for each article of 750-900 words 
published by FineLine, the Newsletter 
on Journalism Ethics. If you’ve faced a 
difficult ethical dilemma in your career, 
send it to FineLine. 

For information, 1-800-736-0897. 








FREELANCE WRITERS needed for fact- 
detective magazines. Pays $250-350 
per article including photos. A steady 
market for those who deliver. For guide 
lines, sample issue, write Dominick A. 
Merle, Editor, Globe Publishing, 1350 
Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 600, 
— Quebec H3G 2T4. Include 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





MARKETING 








SENIOR MARKET 
RESEARCH ANALYST 


The Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette has an immediate opening for a 
Senior Market Research Analyst. The 
individual selected wi!l be involved in 
questionnaire design and data analysis, 
and development of creative and action- 
able sales presentations. 


The ideal candidate must have a college 
degree with a minimum of 3 years 
experience in marketing or market 
research, preferably for a newspaper or 
media-related company. Strong analyti- 
cal, verbal and written communications 
skills a must; familiarity with PC-based 
— sheet and/or graphics software a 
plus. 


The Republic/The Gazette offers a 
competitive salary and excellent 
company benefits. Qualified candidates 
should send a resume and salary history 
to The Arizona Republic/The Phoenix 
Gazette, Research Department, PO Box 
1950, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





Oversee operation of photo department, 
to include budgetting, planning, hiring 
and supervision of staff. Responsible 
for daily scheduling of assignments and 
quality of photography. Will shoot some 
assignments. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Personnel Director, 
The Herald-Times, PO Box 909, Bloom- 
ington, IN 47402. 





PICTURE EDITOR 


The Washington Times has an opening 
for a Picture Editor. Applicants should 
be able to interact with the news desks 
and with a staff of talented award 
winning photographers. The position 
requires a strong advocate for photo- 
graphs and their use. This is a position 
that holds potential for growth. Send 
resume and sample of work to Jim Fiel- 
der, Director of Photography, The 
Washington Times, 3600 New York 
Ave. NE, Washington, DC 20002. 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Two community 
weeklies seeking an experienced photo- 
grapher. Papers use lots of full color 
photos and large B&W prints. Contact 
Mike Robison, Rancho News, Box 237, 
Temecula, CA 92390. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 





Experienced | eee 5-10 years. 
Harris 845. Eight unit. Night shift. 
Benefits, ins. medical. Call Bill 
Cochrane, Gavelston Daily News, (409) 
744-3611. Resume to PO 628, Gavel- 
ston, TX 77550. 








European Economic Countries. 





MARKETING DIRECTOR — IRELAND 


INGERSOLL PUBLICATIONS LIMITED, the newspaper operating 
company for Europe, in partnership with the Irish Press Newspaper 
Group, is seeking to fill a newly created position of Marketing Direc- 
tor. The position reports directly to the Chief Executive and has the 
full responsibility for co-ordination and development of Advertising, 
Circulation and the marketing operations for the newspaper group. 


Based in Dublin, the Irish Press Newspaper Group produce three 
national newspapers, two dailies and one Sunday. The Irish market is 
the youngest and highest educated per capita market amongall of the 


The ideal applicant must be able to demonstrate a previous record of 
success among the three disciplines with a stronger bias towards 
advertising. This is an unparelled opportunity to be an integral part of 
an historic newspaper enterprise and be involved in Europe during its 
journey into a single Common European market. 


Financial package and other benefits will be keeping with the status 
of the position. Please foward resume with salary history to Chief 
Executive, Irish Press Newspapers, Ltd., Tarahouse Tara Street, Dublin 
2, Ireland or Fax to 011 353 1773339. 


Ingersoll Publications Limited publishes daily, Sunday and weekly 
newspapers in the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. 








PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
Need strong motivator, leader for pre- 
press with Royal Zenith Scanner and 
Harris 845 offset pressroom. 30,000 
AM daily in Zone 6, salary negotiable, 
based on experience. Excellent bene- 
fits. Send resume and salary needs to 
Box 4589, Editor & Publisher. 


WEB Off Set Pressman for daily AM 
newspaper. Urbanite experience 
preferred. Please send resume to Ken 
Sheldon, Warren Times Observer, PO 
Box 188, Warren, PA 16365. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SENIOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALIST 








Nationwide PR firm has an immediate 
opening for an experienced, proven 
communicator in the field of environ- 
mental and science communications. 
Strong writing, analytical skills and 
ability to perform under deadline pres- 
sure essential. 


Midwestern location; opportunities to 
work with national and international 
clients. 


Send resume, writing samples to: 
Box 4628, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES 


DAUPHIN GRAPHICS the leader in 
remanufacturing Goss single width 
presses is seeking a self motivated 
sales representative. Must possess a 
thorough understanding of the opera- 
tions of Goss single width presses and 
components. Travel required. Excellent 
benefit package. Send cover letter 
along with resume and salary require- 
ments to: 
Dauphin Graphic Machines Inc. 


PO Box 
Elizabeth, PA 17023 








Distributors Wanted -- Leading edge 
company with unique distribution plan 
has the right products at precisely the 
right time -- Top 1% income attainable 
-- (404) 925-9645 recorded message. 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation departments. Experienced in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it all together. 


Box 4603, Editor & Publisher. 


Go directly to the bottom line with this 
aggressive profit-maker as your 
publisher/GM. Strong marketing/sales, 
people skills. Stable non-drinker, active 
in community. Box 4613, Editor & 
Publisher. 














PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Successful publisher with extensive 
general management/labor relations/ 
legal/human resources background. 
Fourteen years with dailies 
20,000-200,000. Available to meet at 
ANPA. Write Box 4616, Editor & 
Publisher or call (404) 352-2497. 





ADVERTISING 








Experienced Ad/Marketing Director 

seeks position with daily. Top revenue 

producer and staff trainer. Strong on 

promotions! 

yay Pullins, (505) 296-1409, after 
M. 





Send resume to: 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Western Region 


IDAB Incorporated, a leading supplier of material han- 
dling equipment & systems to the newspaper industry, 
has a great opportunity for a college graduate with a 
technical aptitude and 2 or more years successful sales 
experience to develop accounts and manage an exten- 
sive sales territory. Base + commission + benefits. 


H. Lee Levine 
Director of Personnel 


IDAB 


Incorporated 


PO Box 2824, Hialeah, FL 33012 
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No. of Insertions: ___ Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 

3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 

4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ART/GRAPHICS 


INFO GRAPHICS 
Freelance maps, charts, diagrams. 25 
years experience, reasonable rates call 
* C. (203) 638-2663. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS WRITER, 20 years experience, 
laid off after 6 years by paper gone 
weekly, needs job as writer, deskman. 
Jeff Green, (305) 987-6643. 








CIRCULATION 


TELEMARKETING MANAGER. 

15 years experience in managing 
subscription sales by phone and crews. 
Can be part of existing operation or 
implement start-ups situations both in- 
house and remote. Experienced in 
Establishing turn-key operations. Box 
4617, Editor & Publisher. 





TOP CIRCULATOR, sales pro, profit 
booster, seeks top circulation post. Top 
results require a pro “hands off” 
Publisher to work with. Lee (815) 
842-3619. 





DATA PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING PROFESSIONAL 
Seeking career opportunity in Data 
Processing, Production, or Financial 
Department. Knowledgeable of most 
areas of newspapers and anxious to util- 
ize my skills, experience and back- 
ground. Offer several years of manage- 
ment and a strong technical back- 
ground on wide variety of computers 
and software. Qualifications include 17 
years in Data Processing, 12 years of 
newspaper experience and 8 years in 
management. Extensive experience on 
SII systems, Collier-Jackson software, 
PC’s and all areas of accounting and 
finance. For more information please 
contact: Jim Clement (512) 643-9078. 





EDITORIAL 


BET I’M BETTER. Experienced repor- 
ter, talented and versatile, seeks GA 
job. Blake, (504) 387-6271. 








COLUMNIST with special appeal to 
working class people will make former 
readers subscribe again. | work the 
streets looking for those anonymous 
people whose everyday struggles would 
never make it into print if it weren’t for 
me. The extra dimension | would give 
your paper will be obvious once you read 
the columns I’ve produced. Very simply, 
readers relate to the people | write 
about. Reply to Box 4576, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Managing Editor of 37K daily, 45K 
Sunday seeks challenging M.E. or 
editor's post with opportunity for 
advancement. Community-minded, 
strong belief in local content. 


Box 4605, Editor & Publisher. 





Top reporter, great references, been 
free-lancing but longs to return to news- 
room. Experienced at most news beats, 
bureaus, arts and entertainment. Four 
years recent major newspaper experi- 
ence. Willing to relocate. (404) 
a 850. 





WALL STREET JOURNAL/EUROPE 
special correspondent seeks strings 
with other papers on Italian topics, 
including Church, Vatican, business. 
Call John Perrotta, 0039-6-5807494, 
fax 0039-6-6781540. 

Write c/o Stampa Estera, Via della 
Mercede 55, Rome. 


WEEKLIES are my business - Retired 
editor/owner will manage, problem- 
solve, vacation-sit your publication. 
Result-oriented professional. Pat (415) 
388-4866 


Will someone offer a May graduate a 
reporting job or internship? | don’t have 
a journalism degree, but | can write; 
speak fluent French and passable Span- 
ish. Let Joa prove it. Will Schaub, Box 
3995, Brown University, Providence, 
RI 02912. (401) 521-1079. 


Zurich, Switzerland based journalist 
(American) seeks free lance or full time 
work for American or European papers 
or magazines. You name it - I’ve done it: 
Travel, arts, economy, Europe 1992, 
celeb interviews, more. Ron Merkin, c/o 
Amex Travel Office, Bahnhofstrasse 20, 
8001 Zurich, Switzerland. Can 
relocate. 














PHOTOGRAPHY 


Chief photographer for medium weekly 
seeks position on larger newspaper. 2 
years experience. Knows PMT produc- 
tion and layout. Hard-working and effi- 
cient. Any zone. Please reply: Kenneth 
Handfield, Jr., PO Box 135, Linwood, 
MA 01525 (508)234-2510 


Freelance Photographer with 7 years 
experience seeks staff position. | am a 
self starter with a good news and visual 
sense. Computer graphic experience. 
Call Mike (206) 937-3411. 











To give 100% to being a top photogra- 
pher and a team player for a newspaper. 
In addition | offer enthusiasm, creativi- 
ty, high energy, and the ability and 
determination and equipment to tackle 
any assignment. Zone 9 staff position 
wanted. Debbie Dixon. Box 4579, 
Editor & Publisher. (Entry-level). 





% 
ASK, a 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 


WASy 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








News in our time: A problem of perception 


By Claude Sitton 


Newspapers, radio and television 
are being tested as never before. 

We compete for the attention of a 
public whose busy lifestyle leaves 
little free time. 

We contend with pressures from 
within and without that threaten our 
credibility. 

We convey news to an audience 
whose ability to comprehend is some- 
times dulled by a lack of interest or a 
lack of learning, or both. 


We cope with a demand for content 
that not only fills the wants and needs 
of readers but does so in a vibrant and 
compelling way. 

Radio was once dismissed as a 
dying medium, but target marketing 
has turned radio into a scrappy com- 
petitor. Television has become a 





(Sitton is editor of the Raleigh [N.C.] 
News & Observer. This is a speech he 
gave at the annual Ralph McGill lec- 
ture at the University of Georgia.) 











For only $25 
Why not?? 


You might just find 
yourself a new job 


JOBS FOR JOURNALISTS 


® Six month job search 
for only $25 


Contact: 
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giant, a giant with a migraine head- 
ache called market fragmentation. 
Commercial networks may soon see 
their share of the market drop below 
50%. 

On the other hand, cable is thriving. 
CNN is a major player with a very 
bright future. 

Magazines, books and niche publi- 
cations bid successfully along with 
broadcasting for readers and advertis- 
ers, and the market now embraces 
some new competitors — audience- 
segmented cable channels and all 
manner of databases. Even the 
facsimile newspaper is making 
another try at profitability. 





deceptive, but the potential for decep- 
tion is far greater when the summary 
comes from television. Just listen to 
Sander Vanocur of ABC. Vanocur, 
who was a friend of Ralph McGill, 
brings to the subject insights gained 
through years of distinguished work 
in television news here and abroad. 
He puts it this way: 

“We do not say so explicitly, but 
implicit in what we put on your televi- 
sion screens — since the camera 
never blinks, unlike the human eye 
which does — is the idea that what 
we are showing you is truth on cue. I 
doubt that we do. I doubt that jour- 
nalists, with or without television, 





We hear it said that newspapers need a fresh mind 
set. Aggressive coverage, truthful reporting, 
interesting writing and professional behavior are not 
enough. No, we must project a warm and cuddly 
image, one that says newspapers are the fun place to 


be. 





Four major developments in the 
last four decades have affected the 
gathering and dissemination of news: 

e First, broadcast has long since 
replaced print as the town crier that 
hits the street first with the headlines. 

@ Second, changing lifestyles have 
sent almost two-thirds of women 
between 16 and 64 to work outside the 
home, reduced leisure time, and 
created new ways to spend it. 

e@ Third, technology lets us serve 
the special interests created by those 
changes and serve them in new ways. 

@ Fourth, images rather than the 
printed word dominate our society. 

Television is the medium of that 
dominance. It has great appeal. It can 
bring the famous into our living 
rooms. It can take us live and in color 
to some of the world’s momentous 
events and, in skilled hands, it can 
serve as a constructive medium of 
information and education. 

However, television’s appeal lies in 
part in its ability to deceive. I do not 
speak of the atrocity of the docu- 
drama, with its false pictures, false 
sequences and false dialogue; nor do I 
speak of the re-enactment or simula- 
tion of news events. I speak instead of 
the viewer’s reaction to what is 
viewed. 

As they must, reporters deal in 
summaries and summaries can be 





can ever do that.” 

If you have seen an event and then 
watched it reported on television, you 
know what Sandy Vanocur means. 
You know how much of what you saw 
was left on the cutting room floor, you 
do not miss it in that seamless web of 
images that parades across the 
screen. 

That imagery — the setting, the 
shapes, the color and the fast-paced 
clip at which they crowd in upon us 
through the camera’s eye — can 
affect our perceptions in other ways. 
They stroke our emotions, manipu- 
late our thoughts, transport us into a 
make-believe world. 

People don’t listen to television — 
they watch it — and communication 
experts know well the potency of its 
imagery. Advertising uses it to sell 
everything from toothpaste to politi- 
cal candidates. Yes, it works for the 
product but, when it comes to public 
affairs, it does not work for the 
system — no, not for our democracy. 
Voter turnout has been on a downhill 
slide throughout the television era. 

In fact, Joel Swerdlow of North- 
western University’s Annenberg 
Washington Program for Communi- 
cations Policy Studies thinks televi- 
sion is destroying our two-party sys- 
tem. He believes tv has led more and 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Just abandoned guard tower on Austrian-Czech border is young boys’ playground. Carol Guzy, The Washington Post, ©1990. 


First Woman Newspaper Photographer Ot TheYear 


Way b Go, Carol | This year’s Newspaper Photographer 


of the Year is NPPA member Carol Guzy 
of The Washington Post. Carol is the first 


woman winnner in our forty-seven annual 
Pictures of the Year competitions. 

NPPA, Canon and Kodak also wish to 
congratulate Stormi Greener, Minneapolis 
Star Tribune, Canon Photo Essay Award 





winner, and Alon Reininger, Contact Press 
Images, Kodak Crystal Eagle Award. 
Pictures of the Year is sponsored 
by NPPA and the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, assisted by grants 
from Canon USA, Photographic Products 
Group and the Professional Photography 
Division of Eastman Kodak Company. 


_ For 
Scripps Howard 
and flexo, 
the futureis now 


Brighter colors...sharper definition...no rub-off...energy savings and environmental safety. The 
potential benefits of flexography have attracted newspapers’ attention for years. 

Now Scripps Howard—working in close cooperation with the Rochester Institute of Technology 
—is leading the way toward realizing that potential. 

With funding from the Scripps Howard Foundation, RIT is conducting significant new research 
at The Knoxville News-Sentinel into the many variables that can affect flexo quality. This research 
has helped fine-tune Scripps Howard's flexo operation in Knoxville, and has been applied to the de- 
velopment of our newest, state-of-the-art flexo plant at The Evansville Courier in Evansville, Indiana. 

The Scripps Howard/RIT research is available to any paper through the Newspaper Flexo Users 


Group. For information, contact George Hamilton, director, 
RIT Center for Newspaper Operations, 716/475-7023. aass SCRIPPS HOWARD 


Scripps Howard, RIT and flexo—printing tomorrows mie NEWSPAPERS 
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